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Mr. GlaI)?toki: spolcc as follows: I am 
.aware. Sir, it would be inexcusable on my 
part if I were to endcavovw to relieve my 
right bon. Friend at the head of the Go- 
vernment from the t.nskof replying to those 
numerous imputations which tlic noble 
Lord has tliought it right to throw upon 
the Government in the course of his 
Speech. I rise witli a dliferent purpose. 
My object in o/fering myself to the House 
is, to give an explanation of what relates 
more immediately to myself. I should 
not, however, venture upon such a step if 
it were not that I feel the acts of public 
men to be acts in which the public at 
large have a great concern ; and therefore, 
although it be irksome and offensive to 
detain a public assembly charged with high 
functions by matters in which self occu- 
pies too prominent a position, my purpose 
is, in point of fact, to remove misunder- 
standings and misapprehensions which, 
without some explanation, might exist, and 
which, relating to others as well as to my- 
self, might prejudicially affect the public 
interests. Before I proceed, however, the 
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noble Lonl opposite will, I hope, allow 
niG^ (o thank him for the kind terms in 
whieh, notwithstandingthe great clifierenccs 
of opinion, as well as those oF station and 
abilit)' between us, he has thought fit to 
make reference to me In the course of his 
speech. 

Now, Sir, I have felt my.'clf placed in a 
situation in which it is difiicult to reconcile 
apparentlv conflicting duties. On the one 
hand, 1 freely and entirely recognize the 
claim of this House to he informed, and to 
he fully and rightly informed, of tlic mo- 
tives which lead Members of the House 
citlier to accept office under the Crown, or 
to undertake the .scarcely less grave rc.cpon- 
sibility of quilling it ; and, therefore, I can- 
not rcfu.sc to attempt giving .some account 
of what has recently occurred with rc.sjieci 
to my.solf. On the other hand, I foci that 
great inconvenience would arise if I u'crc 
to attempt any detailed cxpo.dtion having 
reference, as must necc.ssarjly be (he case, to 
measures which have not yet come under 
the considenuion of Parliament. I shall, 
therefore, endeavour to state, simply and 
frankly, the motives which have' actuated 
me in llic step to which I have had re- 
course. But here I tnnst appeal specially 
to the indulgence of the llon^o, to receive 
whai I have to ‘■ay, not ns a controvorsial 
st-Ueinent, not as an argomcntalive defence, 
hiu merely a representation which f 
tni‘t u ill sjiffiec to prevent nfo ipprohen- 
that might he miM-hieveu^', and yet 
tvifl not lead to tio* premature dheii'sioa of 
'uhjeC*. rcgirding which touch angry u cl- 
ing migiil p.riiijH !>«• awal..-:u i. Furtin-r, 

1 om mixiou*' *o r>b‘.*rvc th-t in w!, u 1 

ii'.r. to say, 1 fetvc no blame tt' .atnrh 
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to any one. I have acted according to 
what appeared to me to be the c.xigency of 
the case, and what was demanded by my 
own position, which I felt to be in .some 
respects different from that of other IMeni' 
hers of the Government ; and I trust, if a 
syllable should fall from me which should 
even seem to reflect upon those I regard 
and esteem, it will be put aside as if it had 
been unsaid. At all events, I may combine 
one object of public utility with the state* 
ment 1 have to make. I can state at least 
what has not been the cause of my resigna* 
tion, and thus put an end to rumours that 
appeared to have gone abroad. I have not, 
as has been supposed, resigned on account 
of any matter connected witli that depart* 
ment of the Public Service of which I had 
the honour of being entrusted with the 
charge. I have not resigned on account of 
the intentions of the Government, so far us 
I have a knowledge of its intentions, with 
regard to any matter affecting the Church 
of England or the Church of Ireland. 
The cause, then, I am about to lay before 
the House is the sole cause which has led 
to the step I have adopted. And now 
again, I am driven to the necessity of ad- 
verting to -myself, and to what I have said 
■and done in former days. I have taken 
upon myself, some years ago, whether 
wisely or unwisely is not now the question, 
to state to the world, and that in a form 
the most detailed and deliberate, not under 
the influence of momentary consideration, 
nor impelled b)’’ the heat and pressure of 
debate, but in a published treatise, the 
views which I entertained' on the subject 
of the relation of a Christian' State to 
Religion and to the Christian Church. Of 
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all subjects, therefore, which could he 
raised for public consideration, this, in its 
ultimate results at least the most important, 
I have treated in a manner the most de- 
tailed and deliberate. 1 have never, in- 
deed, been guilty of the folly which has 
been charged upon me by some, of holding 
that there are any theories of political af- 
fairs, even in this their highest department, 
which are to be regarded alike under all 
circumstances as inflc.'ciblc and immutable. 
But on the other hand, I have a strong 
conviction, speaking under ordinary circum- 
stances, and as a general rule, that those 
who have thus bonie the most solemn testi- 
mony to a particular view of a great con- 
stitutional question, ought not to be par- 
ties responsible for proposals \vliich involve 
a material departure from them. Now, Sir, 
it cannot fail to be in the recollection of the 
House, that nty right hon. Friend at the 
head of the Government did, towards the 
close of the last Session, allude to impiirics 
lie wa.s about to niakoinio the possibility of 
e.x'tending Academical Education in Ireland, 
and he indicated the spirit in which that 
important matter might be c.Mimincd. I am 
not even now in jiossession of the matured 
and particular intentions of the Govern- 
ment, and can only refer to them so far n< 
they are known to me. i am, however, 
liound to say, in regard to wliat I Ijclicve 
the Government to contemplate with re- 
sjicct to the Human Catholic College of 
Maynooth — a subject to which my right 
hoti. Friend made distinct aliusiuii-^ — that I 
hnow nothing la-ytmd u hat might aUowishly 
a! li'-as-t, though not jjefe".irjly, have h.vn 
iitferred fr«im the intim.itioas then made hy 
o)v light hen. Friend. IJiil thwe iniima- 



tions pointcil to a measure at variance with 
the system which I had maintained and 
recommended ns the best and most salu- 
tary scheme for the regulation of the rela- 
tions between a Christian State and the 
Christian Religion, and which I still believe 
to be the most salutary and the best in 
every condition of the public sentiment, 
that will bear its application. I am very 
far from intending that no departure had 
already been made from that scheme ; I do 
not stop at this time to inquire’ whether 
the occasion was sufficient to juslif}’’ my 
act ; whether in its immediate magnitude, 
and in the consequences it might involve, 
it justly appeared to me to open up a new 
series of changes : suffice it to say, i 
thought it a material alteration of that 
which upon its own merits I had presumed 
to recommend. I therefore held it on the 
one hand to be my duty, whenever such a 
measure should come before the House, to 
apply ray mind to its consideration free 
from every slavish regard to a mere phantom 
of consistency, and with the sole and single 
view of arriving at such a conclusion as upon 
the whole the interests of the country 
and the circumstances of the case might 
seem to demand. But, on the other hand, it 
is one thing to discharge that duty for my- 
self, and from myself, in a position apart 
from office, — it is quite another question 
whether, considering what 1 had declared, 
and the manner in which 1 had declared it, 
it would have been right, or would have 
served in any degree to accredit the pro- 
posal of my right hon. Friend, if I, as a 
Minister of the Crown, had been a part}’^ 
to his proposal. Again I tell the House, I 
am sensible how infirm my judgment is in 
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all matters, anil how easily I might have 
erred in one so complex as this, and in- 
volving the balance of so many and such 
diflerent considerations. But still it has 
been my conviction, that although I was 
not to fetter my discretion us a Memher of 
Parliament hj’ a reference to theories wliich 
it had become impossible to realize, yet on 
the other band it was absolutely due to 
the public, due to my public character, due 
to those tenns on which alone general con- 
fidence can be reposed in public men, that 
I should under such circumstances, and in 
so important a matter, place myself, so far 
as in ine lay, in a position to form not 
only an honest, but likewise an inde- 
pendent and an unsuspected judgment. 
On this account. Sir, it is tliat 1 have 
tiikcn a course most painful to myteH' 
in respect to personal feelings, mul 
have separated myself from men with 
whom, and under whom, I have long 
acted in public life, and of whom, I am 
hound to say, although I have now iu> 
longer the honour of ‘crving our nii'st gra- 
cious Sovereign in ns^ociation with them, 
thiit-I continue to view them wlUi unal- 
tered .'ieuttmciUs both of [nftdia rege.rd and 
private attachment. 1 have now stateil, Sir, 
as 1 trust, so mueh .as is neecs-ary to con- 
vey to the Iloti'-e a general view of the 
motives of my nmiluct. Still there is one 
remark whieli I must mal.e hi-fore I . it 
down, or I .'•■Imtild ni*t ndcipi.itcly diw'h.jrgc 
nty pre cnl iluty. Wo all well kiimv that 
llic Miifieclof the Uoman (V.tiiohe Ihligimi, 
lh>- iiotnan Catholic tdmreh itt lodand. 
imd I '•js.vi.’.Hy tla- Uom.:n C;.t!i(.;i • Cnl- 
h ge o! j. ridaud to a Lirgs- 
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mass of excitable sentiment in this coun- 
try; and as I have been compelled by what 
I feel to be my public duty, to advert to 
measures relating to that College as die 
cause of my retirement from office, I do feel 
it to be my duty also, at the same moment, 
distinctly to say that I am not prepared to 
take part in any religious warfare against a 
proposition such ns I anticipate from my 
right hon. Friend. I can understand, and I 
have even ventured to vindicate, as the 
most excellent and true, in. a state of society 
able to appreciate its truth, the principle 
upon which a Christian State allies itself for 
religiouspurposeswith theChristian Church, 
and with the Christian Church alone; but 
if the time has come when, owing to the 
great advance of religious divisions, and 
likewise owing to a very great modification 
of political sentiments, what remains of 
that system mustbefurther infringed, then 
I cannot undertake to draw any line of 
distinction unfavourable to my Roman Ca- 
tholic fellow subjects in Ireland in parti- 
cular. And I fervently and earnestly trust 
that if we are to change the policy of the 
State, and to substitute for the former 
practice of the Constitution one that gives 
a more indiscrirainating support, then the 
Irish Roman Catholics will not be selected 
for proscription, but that they will be re- 
garded as having a title to the favour of 
the Legislature upon a footing similar to 
that of other Christian professions differing 
from the Church. I have here said nothing 
of the expediency of the measure which my^ 
right hon. Friend proposes to introduce, be- 
cause I feel that it ought not to be prejudged, 
but receive a calm and deliberate considera- 
tion when it comes properly before the House. 
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But I wish ngnin, and most distinctly, to 
state that I am not prepared to. talcc part iti 
any religious warfare against that measure, 
such as I believe it may be, or to draw a 
distinction between the Homan Catholics 
and other denominations of Christians, with 
reference to the religious opinions which 
each of them respective!}' may hold, I do 
not hnow that I have anything to add. I 
wished to explain upon what ground I de- 
sired, as a matter of duty and of deference 
to the public, to quit my oflice. I wished to 
claim for myself prospectively, an entire 
liberty of Judgment. 1 wished to state dis- 
tinctly that I have no blame to cast upon my 
right hon. Friend, or upon the Government, 
with respect to any dereliction of their cha- 
racter and professions in any intentions they 
entertain, so far as I am acquainted with 
them. I have now only to thank tlic House 
for their itidulgchice in lisicniug to me. I 
have made no rcscrvc.s in njy statement ; 
hut I have endeavoured to lay my motives 
fraukiv and fullv before the House: and 

* * f 

having in jnirsuance of what I thought my 
duty returned to the portion of an inde- 
pendent .Member of Parlianient, 1 shall in 
that position com-ider myfdf hound to ap- 
ply my mind to the examination of any 
jirop'fA.il which may he made to tis, witli the 
sivi.irle dc'-lrc of neting as the public welfare 
may rcepuiv. 
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DISSENTERS’ CHAPELS BILL. 


I AM bound. Sir, to offer my sincere apologies to the House, for 
presuming to address them in relation to a subject which does not 
come within my own peculiar official department. But as this is 
a question which is considered by the public to bear an intimate 
relation to the interests of religion — as it is a question with re- 
spect to which my right honourable friend at the head of Her 
Majesty’s Government and his colleagues have been supposed — ■ 
I believe in perfect sincerity — by many parties, to have shewn a 
most culpable disregard of the interests of religion — as I have 
thought it my duty to look into the question, and to examine 
the whole subject with the most scrupulous anxiety and with the 
best attention in my power, — and as I have made up my mind 
that this is a Bill which it is absolutely incumbent upon this 
House to pass, unless they are willing that it should be be- 
lieved that they are indifferent to the sacred principles of jus- 
tice, I desire to take my share in any responsibility which may 
attend the proposal and support of this measure. 

Now allow me to say, in the first instance, that I distinguish 
broadly between the substantial purpose which we have in view, 
and the precise form of the legal instrument by which it is pro- 
posed to effect that purpose. It would be most presumptuous 
in me if I were to deliver any opinion, as to the particular lan- 
guage in which the Bill or the particular clauses of the Bill are 
framed. Into those questions I shall not venture to enter. I 
have before me a great question of justice. That question I 
apprehend to be in substance^. whether those who are called in 
England Presbyterian Dissenters, and who were, I believe, a 
century and a half ago, universally of what are called Trinitarian 
sentiments in religion, ought or ought not, being now generally 
Unitarians, to be protected at the present moment in the pos- 
session of the chapels which they hold, with the appurtenances 
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to those chnpcls, Now that is a substantial question of jvistice, 
and upon that question I venture to entertain the strongest 
opinion. 

Now, Sir, let me observe, tliat really the speeches against the 
Bill delivered in this debate by my honouralde friend the Mem- 
ber for the University of Oxford, and by the right honourable 
gentleman the ^Member for Perth, have not contained, I would 
almost say, one syllable of argument against the principles of 
the Bill. I bear a most willing testimony to the temper of 
those speeches. Nothing could be more satisfactory than the 
spirit which dictated them, and it is not from those gentlemen 
that we shall have the religions character of Unitarianisrn brought 
in and urged upon us as a reason for rejecting this measure. I 
heard the honourable Mcniher for the University of Oxford, and 
the riglit honourable gentleman opposite, make use of various 
arguments as to the effect which particular parts of this Bill 
would have on particular parlies, hut neither of them at all 
approached the question in a general view, whether or not Uni- 
tarians ought to he protected in the possession of their chapels. 
Now 1 wish to throw aside every issue which is unim])ortant, or 
wills respect to which we are not in dispute. J do not enter at 
.'dl into the iisquiry whether Unitarians ought to l)e protected in 
the pos^e^sitm of property originally given specifieally for Usii- 
tarisoi purpo5e->. Os' limt 1 apprehend there cannot he a doubt, 
lint v.bal I atn juvp.ared to ttrguc is, that tliough the original 
f.iiuulvr-; of tlje'i.- mectitig-houses may have beess, assd were, in 
ibe nr. jwrity of invianec.'-. jser.'-otjs entertainis’.g 'iVissitarinss 
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ractcr to whicli tlic Government ought lo pay respect, and out 
of respect to which they ought to witlidraw the Bill. I trust 
that the Government do pay respect to every opposition which 
is conscientiously on'ered and fairly conducted. I believe that 
this opposition has been so oflcred, and I believe that it has 
nrisen much less from a disposition to theological animosity, than 
from misapprehension and unacquaintanee with the fiiots. I 
therefore respect the opposition to the Bill : but I deem it 
nevertheless my duty lo support it upon its merits. 

But, Sir, my honourable friend went, on lo say that this Bill 
offers an insult to the feelings of religious persons. I know that 
no particle of bitterness enters into his composition j but if this 
be a Bill required by the ])rinciplcs of justice, then, so far from 
the passing of it, being an insult to the Christian feelings of the 
people of England, the Christian feelings of the people of Eng- 
land should require us to pass the Bill. And I am persuaded 
that the Christian feeling of the people, when they possess more 
full and adequate information upon this subject, and when it 
shall have been further discussed, would induce them to call 
upon the House to give full eflcct to the principles embodied in 
this Bill. I must say, I think that great prejudice has been 
excited in the public mind from some undclincd association 
between the purposes of the Bill and the case of Lady Ilcwlcy's 
bequest. I think it has been hastily and rashly assumed — one 
cannot be surprised at it — that this Bill is intended substantially 
to prevent the doing again what was done in Lady Hewley’s 
case. Without pretending to look with a legal eye upon this 
question, I am sure that I shall be borne out by lawyers when 
I say, that there is a broad distinction between the case of Lady 
Hewley’s charity and the general class of cases to which this Act 
is to apply. Lady Hewley was a foundress. There can be no 
doubt of that. She devoted a large portion of her property in 
trust to be administered according to her udll, and for certain 
purposes. But are the parties who instituted the chapels to 
which this Bill refers, founders at all? I ask that question — 
M'hether they are in the eyes of the law entitled to be considered 
as founders at all ? I apprehend that they were parties not 
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devoting tlieir property for the benefit of others, ljut parties 
devoting it to their own purposes during their lifetime^ though 
undoubtedly after their death that property would descend to 
others. I believe that the difference between the cases is broad 
and practical, and that the right which a founder has to have Ins 
intentions ascertained, respected, and preserved, is a riglit of a 
nature entirely different from that which may be possessed by 
any persons who associate together to form a body, who are to 
be the first to enjoy the benefits arising from that association, 
and which body is to be propagated by the successive entrance 
of new members, in the natural course of mortality, through the 
following generations. I must be permitted to say also that, in the 
case of Lady Ilcwlcy, it cannot be said,as I think, that tl»crc was no 
indication of the intentions of the foundress. Lady Ilcwlcy made 
reference to the Apostles’ Creed, to the Ten Commandments, and 
to the Lord’s Prayer, and not only to these, but to the Catechism 
of Mr. Howies, a Catcclnsm of Anti-Unitarian doctrines, and 
one going extensively into detail upon those doctrines. This at 
least applies to one of the deeds which she executed — the deed 
of 1707} connected Avith the nhns-houscs. But we arc now 
dealing with cases in which there arc no clear intentions of the 
founders specified; therefore I do trust and beg that honourable 
gentlemen will put altogotlicr out of their mind the case of 
T}udy Ilcwlcy, and that they will consider this question quite 
apart from the merits of that case. 

Ncnvlel me. state to the Home the main and summary allega- 
tions which are principally relied on ]>n{h by tin; Lefenden: nml 
by tin- Oppnncmts of the Bill. In a petition front a body en- 
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1)e observed.” For the moment, I pass by tbc question ivlietlicf 
lliese parties were founders or not founders, only observing, that 
if they were not founders, it is impossible for you to make out 
that any change in the form of doctrine professed in the chapels, 
can constitute a breach of trust. If they were the mere repre- 
sentatives of tbc first partners or associates in these congrega- 
tions, I believe it M’ould be impossible for you to raise even the 
faintest presumption, that there was any obligation whatever in- 
cumbent upon the congregations in succeeding times to pcf-* 
petuate the presumed opinions of those first associates. But I 
am not content to stand upon that ground. I do not think it 
necessary even to stand upon the ground taken by my right 
honourable friend, the bicmber for Edinburgh. 1 think that in 
a part of the very able speech which he has made to-night, he 
appeared to allow that there might originally have been a case 
of fraud, and yet that the parlies in possession might be per*- 
mitted to retain that possession. This may be true, but I con- 
fess I do not think that in taking our stand upon such a propo*- 
sition, we do full justice to the case. I confess, for my own 
part, that if it could be shewn to my satisfaction that there was a 
case of fraud, even though committed long ago, I should view 
the matter as one of eonsiderable difficulty. If, indeed, this 
were proved, there would still remain many matters which I 
'could not dismiss from my mind. I should still have to con- 
sider the position in which the present holders stand, — I'should 
consider that they, and even those who have immediately pre- 
ceded them, are on all hands allowed to be innocent both in act 
and in intention — I should take into view the length of time 
‘during which their opinions have prevailed — I should not forget 
that they are the personal successors and the personal lineal 
descendants of the original institutoi’s of these chapels, and that 
they are naturally and laudably attached to the memorials of 
their dead and to the place of their remains — I must re- 
member, too, the enormous difficulty, at the present moment, 
of finding a claimant with a good title to the property-— 
I should consider also the gross scandal to which litigatioii 
on such matters is likely to give rise, and to vkich, as it 
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appearsj it lias actually given risej — and I must say, without 
wishing to give offence to any man, that I should also have to 
consider this — that while for a hundred yearSj, upon the average, 
Unitarian principles have been preached in these chapels, the 
classes of persons now coming forward and claiming to be the 
rightful possessors of them, have endured in silence that abuse, 
(as they deem it,) of the trusts — ^liavc fought, side by side, and 
shoulder to shoulder, with Unitarians, in their struggle for civil 
franchises — have derived great benefit from the co-operation of 
Unitarians in the acquisition of those advantages, and have not 
taken any step during three or four generations to put an end to 
a misapplication of the funds of those chapels which have been 
originally endowed for other than Unitarian purposes j and 
therefore, Sir, I should still feel that if there has been a breach 
of tmst, the case was one of a most painful and difficult descrip- 
tion. But the main question still is this, has there been a breach 
of trust and a violation of the intentions of the founder ? Now the 
custom out of doors has been, not to shew what have been the 


intentions of the founder, but to assume them. The custom lias 
been to say, that the first institulors of these chapels believed 
in the doctrine of the Holy Trinity, and then at once to pass 
to the conclusion, that therefore Unitarians arc disqualified from 
holding them. But that is leaping over the Avholc argument. 
Upon that subject 1 join issue, with liicin. So far from .saying, 
as Mr, Kvans .says, that “ the present law says the will of the 
founder is to i)c observed, whereas the {u-esent Bill say.s that the 
v.ill of the founder is not to be observed/' I say tlmt, according 
to the present law, the rerd uiU of the fomulcr.s v.iil be .set aside 
nn]< the Legislature interfere to prevent it by passitig this Bill. 
'Hiat pasition, I am aware, ndses an historical question great 
ttnputtanee. It appears to me that if you intend to shew that 
the Unitarians .arc* ^li'^qualtficd. you mint ^hew in the fust place 
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was to bind their posterity permanently to the same profession 
of faith as that which they themselves possessed. Now it is 
there that you will find, as I am persuaded, an insuperable 
difficulty. You arc dealing %Yith the case of a body, which, if 
you examine its liistory, you will find was from generation to 
generation, almost from year to year, during the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries, in a state of perpetual change •, and it 
afibrds no argument at all, and will only tend to bewilder and 
mislead the judgment, if you go back to the writings of the 
ancient Puritans, and ask what they thought upon these great 
questions of Christian doctrine. You must go on from year to 
year, and consider the direction which religious inquiry was 
taking, and its progress from time to time, as well as its con- 
dition at a given time. May I venture so far to presume upon 
the patience of the House as to ask their attention to some 
historical particulars which I consider to be essential to the 
matter in issue ? Although I know that there is a great indis- 
position in this House to resist the Bill, and debate may there- 
fore be of less importance with a mere view to the division, yet 
I am well aware that there is a strong feeling against it out of 
doors, and I am, on the other hand, quite sure that if we can 
shew to the people of England that justice is concerned in the 
passing of this Bill — not only justice to the present holders of 
these chapels, but justice likewise to the real intentions of those 
who first established them — I am persuaded that the opposition 
vdiich is made to this Bill will dwindle into nothing. 

Now, first of all, I would ask, who are the parties into whose 
views we ought to institute an investigation ? Not the Presby- 
terians preceding the period of the passing of the Act of Tolera- 
tion. It is clear that the opinions of that body were in a 
progressive and fluctuating state ; great changes had even already 
taken place in their doctrines and opinions antecedently to the 
passing of that Act, and the signs of still further and greater 
changes were visible. The Presbyterian body, which originally 
held the tenets of Calvin, had adopted Arminian doctrines at 
the period of the Act of Toleration. This change of itself was 
no small: one. But over and above this, the Presbyterian body, 
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Avhicli in 1643 actually composed the AVestniinster Confession, 
in 1690 had virtually abandoned it, and I do not find that since 
that period the use of the Westminster Confession has been re- 
sumed by them. Now I ask the House, whether that is not an 
important point? If you find men in the habit of conducting 
their religious matters without reference to creeds, the fact does 
not of itself necessarily justify any strong inference ; it may be 
that it is because they have not found any necessity for creeds ; 
but if you find the children of those who have framed a creed, de- 
parting from that creed and casting aside the use of it, you cannot 
resist the inference that they had some reason for it, and that tliat 
reason was in their view some strong and cogent one. Then, Sir, 
as early as in 1657, Mr. Baxter wrote a rvorlc in which he declared 
distinctly that he objected to all confessions of faith not couclied 
in scriptural phraseolog)’^, and stated that there never would be 
peace in the Church until creeds were reduced to the language 
of Scripture. I am almost tempted to read a curious passage, 
extracted from a well-known work, Mr. Cotton Mathcr^s His- 
tory of the Pilgrim Fathers in New England. Tliere you have 
the Puritan body in its purest form, and no man will say that 
those men were not highly conscientious. I speak of them as 
individuals, and I must say, differing from them as I do, and 
lamenting the course they took, I believe not only that they 
were sincere men, but likewise that the main motive of which 
they were conscious in their proceedings was a desire to realise 
what they thought the whole will and word of God in a form 
more unmixed than, as it appeared to them, it could be found 
in the existing church. But now observe the idea of Chris- 
tianity, as a shifting, changing, and advancing subject, contained 
in this passage. This was the address of Mr. Robinson, the 
leader of the colony of New England, delivered in the year 
1620 to the first planters of that colony, and I quote it in sup- 
port of my argument, that you null fall into the greatest error 
if you look at what was the actual belief at a particular period, 
and apply that belief to a period a century afterwards — “For 
“ my part, I cannot sufficiently bewail the condition of the Re- 
“ formed Churches, who are come to a period in religion, and will 
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“ go at present no further than the instruments of their first 
“ reformation. The Lutherans can’t be drawn to go beyond udiat 
“ Luther saw. Whatever part of His will our good God has 
imparted and revealed unto Calvin, they will die rather than 
embrace it. And the Calvinists, you see, stick fast where they 
“ were left by that great man of God, who yet saw not all things. 
“ This is a misery much to be lamented ; for though they were 
“ burning and shining lights in their times, yet they penetrated 
“ not into the whole counsel of God ; but wore they now living, 
“ they would be as willing to embrace further light as that which 
“ they first received. I beseech you to remember it; it is an 
“ article of your Church-covenant, that you will be ready to re- 
ceive whatever truth shall be made known unto you from the 
“ written Word of God. Remember that and every other article 
of your most sacred covenant.” There you have the seed of all 
those progressive changes, of the eflTects of which you are now 
considering the course. I will only further remind the House 
on this part of the inquiry, that Mr. Hallam tells us in his 
History of the reign of William III. that the feeling of the Dis- 
senting body, which originally resisted particular forms and 
particular impositions by high authority, had even at its com- 
mencement become rather a feeling of opposition to all creeds 
and to all human interpretations of Scripture. 

I come now to the Toleration Act. And here I must ask, 
when were these foundations really made ? — for that is a point 
of considerable importance. There were very few before the 
Toleration Act, and those we may reject. The great mass, 
according to a statement made on behalf of the Unitarians in 
the Lady Hewley case, and adopted as I perceive by the Bishop 
of London, an eminent authority in opposition to this Bill, may 
be taken to have been made between 1690 and 17 10 . But 
those who made these foundations, did not die until some time 
after they were made. They remained in the natural course of 
things for many years the natural guardians of their own founda- 
tions. -We must allow, therefore, to the parties who founded 
these chapels the usual term of human life, and assuming them 
to have lived some thirty years after those dates, they were 
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tliemselves for the most part alive and approvers of what took 
place, after the year 1690 and before the years from 1720 to 
1740. Of course these dates do not admit of the utmost degree 
of precision, but I say it is upon the whole the state of opinion 
in that body between the years 1690 and 1740 that it is my 
business to look at. I look at it as a question of history, and I 
endeavour to form a judgment from that history as impartially 
as I can. It is clear that at the commencement of that period 
there were two great antagonistic principles engaged in deadly 
conflict — the one, a regard to authority in matters of religion, 
and a view of religious truth as something permanent, sub- 
stantive, independent, and immutable ; and the other, the su- 
premacy of private judgment. I say that these two gi*eat 
principles were struggling together at the time of the Toleration 
Act, and that a regard for the supremacy of private judgment,- 
and a disinclination to tolerate human interpretations of Scrip- 
ture, was even at, and before that time, rapidly gaining the 
upper hand over the old principle, of which I have shewn that 
some records might be found. Now may I be allowed to give 
the House historical proofs of that important position ? The 
House is very well aware that it was required by the Toleration 
Act, that parties, before they could take the benefit of that Act, 
should subscribe a declaration which involved indeed a great 
deal more besides, but which required, among other things, a 
confession, in the most explicit form, of their full belief in 
the Holy Trinity.* Now the first point I put is, that that 
Act was not universally subscribed. The case of Dr. Calamy, 

* It is to be observed, that the Irish Toleration Act, which was not passed 
till 1719, required no such declaration. The following is an extract from a 
letter respecting it, from Dr. King, Archbishop of Dublin, to the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, published in Bishop Mant’s History of the Church of Ireland, 
vol. ii. p. 340, dated 1st December, 1719 : — “ Your Grace gave me an intima- 
tion to take better care to guard against the Socinians than you had done in 
your Act. Your Grace’s advice has always great weight with me, and in pur- 
suance of it I endeavoured it all I could ; but alas ! instead of obtaining any 
better security on that point, what you have, is left out in our Act, and the 
whole doctrine of the mystery of onr Salvation waived, and every one left at 
liberty, whether he will deny or believe it." 
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which lias been mentioned as a remarhable one, because he was 
an eminent and devout man, and a sincere believer in the Holy 
Trinity, is an instance ; it appears that he never subscribed. I 
again appeal to the authority of Mr. Hallam, who acquaints us 
that the measure of liberty accorded by the Toleration Act was 
but a scanty measure ; but he says it proved more effectual 
through the lenient and liberal policy of the 18th century ; the 
subscription to articles of faith, vdiich soon became as obnoxious 
as that to matters of a mere indifferent nature, having been^i’crc- 
ticalhj dispensed with. It is pretty evident that soon after that 
time, among Dissenting bodies, subscriptions to articles of faith 
were practically dispensed unth ; but at the period of the To- 
leration Act, it appears clear that the great mass of Dissenting 
ministers then intending to officiate did subscribe the declara- 
tion. There is still extant one of the latest works of Mr. Bax- 
ter, one of the most distinguished men belonging to them — a 
man of great learning, great piety, and great genius, and one who, 
as far as his personal qualities were concerned, certainly did 
deserve the high position and the great influence which he ex- 
ercised among the Nonconformists. Baxter, in 1689, published 
a work called, “A Sense of the Articles of the Church of 
England,” the object of which was to reconcile Dissenting mi- 
nisters to this subscription : shewing that already the elements 
of repugnance to subscription were powerfully felt. In that 
work Mr. Baxter wrote thus : — Wishing that God’s own Word 
“ were taken for the sufficient terms of our consent and concord, 
“ in order to union and communion, and knowing that the am- 
“ biguity of words, and our common imperfection in the art of 
“ speaking, do leave an uncertainty in the sense of most hu- 
“ man writings till explained, and yet supposing that the authors 
“ of the Articles meant them orthodoxly, that I may not seem 
needlessly scrupulous, I subscribe them ; and that I may not be 
unconscionably rash in subscribing, I here tell all whom it may 
“ concern how I understand the words which I subscribe.” Thus 
Baxter was willing to subscribe, yet not without stating his 
regret that any subscription whatever was required beyond an 
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acknowledgment of the Canon of Holy Scripture ; and not with- 
out also putting his own sense upon the articles. That sense 
is also in some particulars not a little remarkable 5 as, for ex- 
ample, where, upon the article which affirms the Athanasian 
Creed, he actually excepts from his assent a part of that creed. 
And although it is a deviation from regular order, I must here 
revert to an instructive circumstance which had already hap- 
pened, and which shows the tendency which was already 
operating, to fall back from all creeds upon the simple volume 
of scripture, and for the greater . security to fence about that 
volume, by requiring its reception under the severest penalties. 
In the year 1648, an ordinance was passed in the Long Parlia- 
ment, by which it was actually made an offence, punishable by 
death, to deny that which is manifestly only a question of his- 
torical inquiry — the authenticity of any one of the books con- 
tained in the canon of Scripture. I question if a more singular 
enactment was ever passed. 

I must now call upon the House to observe, that although a 
great number of ministers subscribed, it appears that no less 
than eighty of them, in and about London, subscribed in the 
sense and with the reservations of Mr. Baxter. 

Now, I admit that some of the pamphlets upon this subject 
have introduced one or two facts which appear at first sight to 
bear in a contrary direction, and to favour the principle of sub- 
scription. They have not been referred to here, but I think it 
right just to allude to them. There is a document described as 
“ Heads of Agreement assented to by the United Ministers in 
and about London, formerly called Presbyterian and Congrega- 
tional ; not as a measure for any national constitution, but for 
the preservation of order in our congregations, that cannot come 
up to the common rule by law established.” Now, I wish to 
give my honourable friend the Member for the University of 
Oxford the benefit of a stronger fact than any he has stated. 
Ill the 8 th of those Articles there is this ; “ As to what apper- 
tains to soundness of judgment in matters of faith, we esteem it 
sufficient that a Church acknowledge the Scriptures to be the 
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Word of Godj the perfect and only rule of faith and practice, 
and own either the doctrinal part of those commonly called the 
" Articles of the Church of England, or the Confession, or Cate- 
" chisms. Shorter or Longer, compiled by the Assembly at West- 
minster, or the Confession agreed on at The Savoy, to be agree- 
able to the said rule.” I am not, therefore, in a condition justly 
to assert that, at this time, subscription was repudiated. But, 
on the other hand, I must offer some qualifying remarks. In 
the first place, this is not intended in any manner to guarantee 
the profession of a permanent belief. It was not the foundation 
of a permanent decree, but rather a treaty of co-operation for 
immediate and practical purposes. In 1694, on account of 
doctrinal differences which kept swelling and struggling upwards, 
such a project as the union was found to be quite impossible, 
and those Articles of Agreement came altogether to an end, and 
upon them of course depends the virtue (if there be any) of what 
I have quoted. But here again I must observe that the wil- 
lingness of parties even to subscribe for themselves, does not ne- 
cessarily imply that they are anxious, or even that they would 
consent, to bind their posterity. Assuming that these parties 
were willing at that time to subscribe, that might be because 
they themselves believed in these particular doctrines, but it 
may still be true that they meant to leave to others the means 
which they had themselves put in action, of departing from the 
belief of their predecessors. But when I look at these chapel 
deeds, I find, according to the best accounts I can obtain of the 
terras in which the trusts are commonly declared, that the 
most general words are used, and if the parties who themselves 
were willing to subscribe, when they came to found meeting- 
houses, which of course were intended to be used by their pos- 
terity as well as by themselves, no longer referred to doctrinal 
tests, but framed their deeds in the largest and most general 
language ; does not that raise a strong presumption, that though 
they were themselves believers in particular doctrines, yet they 
objected, on principle, to binding their posterity to the mainte- 
nance of them for ever ? 
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I have no motive to bias me, tl;iat I am aware of, in this 
matter, and I wish to state strongly to the House, and to 
bring strongly before my own mind, the arguments on the 
other side. There are two other points urged by them. One 
argument which has been used by those who oppose the 
Bill (though it has not been made in this House) is as fol- 
lows : — ^Tliose who declared these trusts, and who associated 
themselves for the purpose of establishing these chapels, never 
could be expected to specify the particular doctrine of the 
Holy Trinity, because it was at that time forbidden by law to 
deny that doctrine. Now, does any man seriously think that 
that is a compliment to the foresight, the sagacity, and common 
sense of those who drew these deeds, or of the parties for whom 
they acted ? Does any man think that those who had seen the 
changes which took place in the seventeenth century, calculated 
on the permanence until doomsday, of that declaration which, 
under the Toleration Act, ministers were required to subscribe ? 
They had seen the Canons of 1640, passed under Archbishop 
Laud — they had seen the Act of 1648, denouncing the penalty 
of dentil against any person questioning the authenticity of the 
canon of Scripture — they had seen, in 1661, the Act of Unifor- 
inify passed — they had seen, in 1689, Nonconformity legalized 
and permanently established under the shelter of the law — and 
is it to be supposed, that with such experience, those men were 
so unobsen’ant as to imagine, that the great movement which they 
had themselves used all their strength to impel, and which mani- 
festly embodied the prevailing sentiment and spirit of the time, 
had reached the extreme limit of its progress — that they applied, 
in fact, the doctrine of finality to that particular form which the 
policy of the Legislature hud assumed in the Toleration Act? 
It is obvious that they could liavc done no such thing. But, 
again, Mniu* say that the floclrinc was so fixed, not merely hv 
law hut hy religious faith, in the minds of men, that it never 
oefurr«‘d fo them that it could he doubted, and therefore tisat 
they never thonglit of predicating it expressly In tin* trust- 
Ikit this ground is cut away from them, because it so 
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liappens that at this very pcnod the keenest controversies were 
raf^injr with regard to that doctrine. Even before the Toleration 
Act, those controversies had commenced. The works of foreign 
Unitarians had been brought into England. Men of very con- 
siderable eminence — Mr. Biddle, Mr. Firinin, and others, — ^per- 
sons, I am bonnd to say, of great individual virtue — ^^vere pro- 
fessors of those doctrines ; and I do not suppose that years 
AYOuld suffice, to read the tracts that were published on the sub- 
ject of this controversy, during the very period in which these 
chapels were instituted. How, therefore, can it possibly be 
said that the reason why these parties excluded all reference to 
the doctrine which they wished to promulgate, was because it 
was a doctrine as to which no doubt was entertained by any of 
the religionists of the daj^ ? 

Now my honourable and learned friend, the Attorney- General, 
and likewise ray right honourable friend, the Member for Edin- 
burgh, have referred to the Act of Glueen Anne, in l7ll : and 
the provisions of that Act, exempting non-subscribers from the 
.penalties they had incurred under the Toleration Acts, lead 
to the inference, both that they were a considerable class, and 
likewise that the offence they had committed was a light one in 
-public opinion j that is, that subscription to the Articles, by 
Dissenters, was falling into disrepute. But some honourable 
Member has quoted to-night a case which occurred in the j’^ear 
1702 , wffien Mr. Emlyn, an Irish minister, adopted Arian opi- 
nions, and became the object of universal reprobation among his 
brethren. That is the history of 1702; but the peculiarity of 
this case is, that the history of 1702 is not good for 1703, nor 
is the history of 1703 good for 1704. I will shew that a few 
years after that date, liberty or license — -call it which you will — 
and we might differ perhaps upon that question — had come to 
such a height, that the whole Presbyterian body had become 
divided. What took place in 17 I 8 ? A Bill was then brought 
forward by the Ministry of that day, for the purpose of repealing 
the restrictive Acts passed in the reign of Queen Anne — ^that 
is, those portio'ns of the Schism Act and the Occasional Confer- 
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and we might differ perhaps upon that question— had come to 
such a height, that the whole Presbyterian body had become 
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the restrictive Acts passed in the reign of Queen Anne — that 
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mity Act which were restrictive in their operation. That Bill 
was called, “ A Bill for strengthening the Protestant Interest,” 
and while it was before Parliament, an attempt was made 
to introduce into it the following declaration. The Bill 
passed a second reading in the House of Commons in January 
by a majority of 243 to 202. On going into Committee, 
h motion was made by Lord Guernsey, “ That it be an 
instruction to the said Committee, that they have power 
to receive a clause that any person, when he comes to 
take the oath of Abjuration and other oaths subsequent to 
the receiving of the Sacrament in order to his qualification, 
shall acknowledge that the Holy Scriptures of the Old and 
New Testament w^ere given by Divine inspiration, and shall 
acknowledge his firm faith and belief in the ever-blessed Tri- 
nity.” But the previous question being put, " that the question 
be now put upon the said motion,” it passed in the negative by 
90 voices, several Members who voted against the Bill “ for 
strengthening the Protestant Interest,” &c., having, notwith- 
standing their opposition to that Bill, voted also against the 
Amendment proposed by Lord Guernsey. Now, here Was a 
declaration of the doctrine, reduced to the most naked and un- 
objectionable form. It is not involved in a multitude of 
"scholastic terms or refined definitions, but it is a simple propo- 
sition that a plain and perfectly intelligible declaration of belief 
in a particular doctrine, reduced to the most naked form, shall 
be made the condition of holding office. The Bill had been 
carried by a majority of forty-one only. The motion was re- 
jected by a majority of ninety. All those who supported the 
Bill and represented the united Dissenting interest in Par- 
liament opposed that clause. Does not the right honourable 
gentleman think that that is a pregnant fact to shew what w^as 
taking place in the minds of Dissenting ministers and of Dis- 
senters generally at that time ? And be it remembered, too, 
that at that period the greater part of these founders, as my 
honourable friend, I think inaccurately, calls them, on whose 
behalf, or on behalf of whose descendants, he is interesting him- 
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self, must have been themselves alive to take care of their own 
foundations. 

But now. Sir, I come to what is a still more important mat- 
ter, and to what I say is an absolute charter of freedom of 
opinion with respect to these questions, so far as the Presby- 
terian body are concerned — I mean that which is well known as 
the Salters’ tiall controversy. In 17 18, two Dissenting minis- 
ters, named Hallett and Pierce, of Exeter, were charged before 
the committee who governed their congregation, with having 
preached Anti-Trinitarian doctrines. The Committee examined 
the case, and they decided against their ministers. But it is a 
very remarkable fact that those doctrines were not condemned 
by a declaration that they were contrary to the Christian faith, 
but it was simply stated that a denial of the Ijlessed Trinity was 
an error such as to justify the withdrawal of the congregation 
from the preachers. That was the whole extent of the assertion 
made. Having before them distinctly the case of their own 
ministers, v/ho had abandoned the preaching of the doctrine 
which they professed, and who had adopted an opposite doc- 
trine, they passed a resolution that there were some errors of 
doctrine which afforded a sufficient ground for congregations to 
withdraw from ministers holding such doctrines, and that a 
denial of our Lord’s Divinity was, in their view, a doctrine of that 
nature. But, Sir, there was much more than that. The Dis- 
senters of London acted by means of a central body, which 
regulated the proceedings of all other Dissenters throughout the 
kingdom. A formal reference was made to them upon the 
schism between the ministers and congregation of Exeter. 
They met in large numbers. All the Dissenting ministers in 
London and its vicinity, met to consider this great question in 
Peb. 1719, and they had a very solemn consideration of it. It 
was debated whether a declaration concerning the doct 
the Trinity should be inserted in the letters of advice wl 
was resolved to send down to Exeter, and it was carried 
small majority — ^by 73 to 69 — ^that that doctrine should 
be conveyed to the congregation at Exeter. Is it poc 



“ following ; that certain gentlemen behind the curtain had so in* 
fluenced their respective friends for two different ways and me- 
thods to which they severally inclined^ that^ as they appeared 
“ disposed, a fierce contention and a shameful breach was in my 
“ apprehension unavoidable. As to the grand matter which they 
“ contended about, I was entirely of the mind of the celebrated Mr. 
“ Chillingworth, who closes his preface to ^The Religion of Pro- 
testants a Safe Way to Salvation,^ with these memorable words : 
^Let all men believe the Scripture and that only, and endeavour 
^^to believe it in the true sense, and require no more of others ; 
“ and they shall find this not only a better, but the only means 
“ to suppress heresy and restore unity. For he that believes the 
* Scripture sincerely, and endeavours to believe it in the true 
‘‘ sense, cannot possibly be an heretic. And if no more than this 
were required of any man to make him capable of the Churches 
communion, then all men so qualified, though they were different 
•^^in opinion, yet, notwithstanding any such difference, mustbe of 
“ necessity one in communion.’^^ So much for Dr. Calamy. Now 
let us hear the words of Dr. Doddridge, with whose testimony 
I will close my examination of the sentiments and the doctrinal 
movement of the Presbyterian body between 1689 and 1740 . 
In a letter dated December 1737? he uses this remarkable lan- 
guage , — ‘‘ I think we cannot be too careful not to give any coun- 
“ tenance to that narrow spirit which has done so much mischief 
^^in the Christian Church. And what confusion would it breed 
amongst us, if those who were supposed to be of different senti- 
“ ments, either in the Trinitarian, Calvinistical or other contro- 
^‘‘versies, were to be on both sides excluded from each other’s 
"pulpits !” 

Now, by what has taken place in Parliament, by what has 
taken place at meetings of Dissenting ministers, and by what 
has been stated by the greatest oracles of those Dissenting 
ministers, it is established, that before the deaths of the very 
parties who first of all associated themselves together in order 
to establish these chapels, it had become entirely an open ques- 
tion -whether or not a man should hold the orthodox and 
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ancient belief witli regard to the doctrine of ‘the Trinity. - It is 
needless to go beyond the year 1740^ but if there were occasion 
for detail, it might be easily supplied. In l772j the movement 
became so strong against the principles of subscription, that an 
application was made to Parliament upon the subject, and in 
the year l779j ^ Bill was passed which relieved the parties from 
the existing form of subscription, and substituted another, 
though even that latest form of subscription by Dissenters was 
not, I believe, complied with. Upon that I do not stand, 
because if you could shew that the transition took place at a 
period so long after the deaths of the parties founding these 
chapels, you might create dissatisfaction in the public mind, 
though I do not think you would prove thereljy that this Bill 
ought not to pass. 

But, Sir, to me it appears that this is not a question on 
which there is justly any room for difference of opinion. I can- 
not admit that it is subject to the smallest doubt, whether these 
parties ought to be regarded, or not, as qualified successors of the 
early Presbyterians in their chapels. If you are satisfied to 
look at nothing but the mere external view of the case, and to 
say, Here were certain persons who founded these chapels enter- 
taining one creed, and the present possessors of those chapels 
profess another creed, I admit that that sounds starthng. But if 
you take the pains to follow the course of events from year to 
year, it is impossible to say that at any given period the transition 
from one doctrine to the other was made. It was a gradual and 
an imperceptible transition. There can be no pretence for saying 
that it was made otherwise than honestly. I at least do not 
hold myseK entitled to say so. The parties who effected it 
made a different use of the principle of inquiry by private 
judgment from those who had preceded them but they acted on 
a principle fundamentally the same, and though I may lament 
the result, I do not see how then title is vitiated because they 
used it to one effect, and others to another. I do therefore 
hope, not only that this Bill will be passed by the House, but I 
hope also, and I cannot entertain much doubt, that the feeling 
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Avliicli xinfortunately prevails against it out of doors will also be 
allayed. I tbink it is our duty to set oiu’selves against that 
feeling, and to endeavour to biing about a mitigation of it, if we ' 
are convinced it is unjust and ill-informed : and I do not believe 
tkat mj'^ konourable friend tke Member for Kent will be content 
to tell us, when this measm^e comes again before the House, that 
we are passing a Bill for tlie encouragement of error. If my 
lionourable friend were a Judge, and tliere came before Mm two 
parties litigating for an estate, one of whom was an infidel and 
a profligate and every thing that was bad, and the other a most 
pious, virtuous and benevolent man, would he be deterred from 
giving the estate to the infidel and profligate, if justice lay on 
his side, because he encouraged error? or would he be deterred, — 

I well know he would not, — by such a reproach, from the resolute 
discharge of his duty ? But I apprehend that the duty of a J udge 
in such a case as that, much resembles the duty wMch ray ho- 
nourable friend is here called on to perform ; for he is now called 
on to remedy a defect in the law, and to adapt the law to the 
general and larger principles of equity and justice. And, again, 

I am not in the position at which my honourable friend the Mem- 
ber for Pontefract * seemed to glance in his speech of to-night. 

I feel no competition or conflict between my religious belief and 
the vote I am about to give. I am not called upon to do that 
which I could not do, namely, to balance the weight and value 
of a great moral law, against that of some high and vital doc- 
trine of Christianity. Our religious belief should guide us in 
this as in other acts. But I contend that the best use you can 
make of your rchgious belief is to apply it to the decisive per- 
formance, without scruple or hesitation, of a great and important 
act — an act which, whether the consequences to arise from it 
may be convenient or inconvenient, (and I believe the balance 
will be found to be greatly on the side of convenience, but that 
is the second question, not the first, of those now before us,) I 
hope I have in some measure proved to be fotmded on the per- 
manent principles of truth and justice. 


• Mr. R. M. Milnca. 
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SIR. 

In one point, at least, I liave tlie satis- 
faction of agreeing n^itli tlie honourable gentleman 
who has just sat down (Mr. Bunhui’y). I concur in 
the construction which he has put upon the motives 
that have prompted the noble Lord (J. Russell) to 
form the intention of issuing a Commission of In- 
quiry into the State of the Universities of Oxford 
and Cambridge, under the authority of the Crown. 
I believe that those motives are conformable to the 
verbal professions of the noble Lord, and that he is 
not prompted by feelings unhiendly to tiiese Uni- 
versities. 

I am the more anxious at once to make this ad- 
mission, and' to make it freely and without [reserve, 
because, with respect to the hasty and ill-advised 
project itself, it will be my absolute duty to express, 
in the strongest language, the most hostile opi- 
nions. Indeed, even thus late in the day I earnestly 
hope, and I cannot bring myself entirely to aban- 
don the expectation, that the noble Lord may yet 
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to bear, to tlic exemplary discharge of arduous du- 
ties by those, to ■whom arc there committed the care 
and instruction of the flo-sver of English youth. 
Go there %Yhcn it 'will, the Commission Avill find 
them so engaged, not under the coercion or influence 
of law, not under the expectation of Royal Commis- 
sioners, scarcely hearing and not at all dreading the 
echo of Parliamentary debate ; and nowlicre through- 
out the country mil be found imy body of men, 
■who, as a borl^’’, are more competent for theii* 
duties — more devoted to the great work of true 
and genuine education — more indefatigable in their 
industry — more adorned, I mil venture to say, 
with the virtues and accomplishments that belong 
to Clixistians, to scholars, and to gentlemen. So far 
as their personal interests and feelings are concerned, 

I cannot regret that any inquiry should be insti- 
tuted, which would be conducted, as this will no 
doubt be conducted, if it be made at all, by honour- 
able men: for the evidence it mil obtain, be its 
amount and general chameter what it may, wRl as- 
suredly, wuth respect to the men engaged in the work 
of education at Oxford, carry conviction to the minds 
of those, few in number I am sure they even no^w 
are, who may be inclined to -view them with suspi- 
cion and mistrust. But, in a question of this nature 
— not only a great academical, but, as I believe and 
holdit to be, a great constitutional question — I must 
cast aside all consideration of ■\yliat would be most 
favourable to their interests or agreeable to their 
feelings, and must fasten my attention upon the pub- 
lic and constitutional principles which are involved ' 
in the issue before us. 





tniining for (lie tliscliarge of public duties. It is in 
ibis’ respect tbal otber nations liuvo found it most 
difiicuit to imitate tliut wbicli ^^‘c liappily possess. 
It lias been by their familiarity with it from their 
British origin, tliat, as Be Tocqueville has so well 
.shown, the United States of America were enabled 
to organise tlieir remarkable constitution, and to 
achieve their present greatness. And to this day, 
as I am not ashamed to remind you, the United 
States arc distinguished from every other countr}''^ 
by the liberal facility ndtli which their State Go- 
venunents arc accustomed to confer corporate pri- 
vileges upon local bodies, and the respect they pay 
and the security they furnish to the subaltern 
freedom which they have thus created. 

These, Sh, are considerations, general indeed in 
their nature, but most weighty and substantial, 
which tend to show what serious evils must always 
attend upon the interference of the State with the 
Universities, and which should therefore induce 
the House to pause before lending a favourable ear 
to any such proposal ; and to require, in the lu’st 
place, full and clear proof of the evils to be remov- 
ed, and of the impracticability or hopelessness of 
their removal by the free assent' and deliberate 
agency of these bodies themselves. 

Passing on from these general considerations, I 
'will now come to close quarters with the plan of 
the noble Lord (J. Bussell). I say that no mere 
general statements, no prospect of simply specula- 
tive improvement, ndll justif}’' the interposition of 
the State. You must be able to show the preva- 
lence of serious evils, and the neglect of duty on 



tlie part of those who should redress them. This 
you cannot show, and therefore there is no shadow 
of a justification for your inteiference. Nay, more: 
as to the Universities, considered apart firom the 
Colleges, you admit that there is no such case. The 
noble Lord tells us his pui'pose and desire is, that 
the Colleges should now do their part, as the Uni- 
versities, both in Oxford and in Cambridge, has set 
them the example. No man in this House has 
charged the Universities with sluggishness or in- 
difference to reform ; but, on the contrary, loud and 
just eulogies have been pronounced upon them for 
the introduction of wise, great, and comprehensive 
improvements into their system. As if to give 
greater force to this part of the case, it was on the 
very day, the 23d of last April, when the Univer- 
sity of Oxford had given its full and final sanction 
to the new Statute of Examinations, that the noble 
Lord aimed the blow I now seek to avert. The 
honourable Member indeed, who spoke last, alleges 
that the academical constitution is bad, and requires 
reform. But the noble Lord made no such allega- 
tion, and gave us no reason whatever to believe 
that a reformation of the constitution of either 
University was to be considered by the Commis- 
sioners. He founded himself altogether upon the 
state of the Colleges, as maldng good his case for 
interference: He allowed that the Universities 
were doing their duty, and therefore that he need 
not do it for them. And yet, strange to say, it is 
into the case of the Colleges that he has no prenten- 
sion whatever to inquire : The Universities are in- 
corporated by Parliament: the Colleges are pri- 
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this' respect that other nations have found it most 
ditlicuh to imitate tliat wliich ^VQ hapjdl}' possess. 
It lias been by their familiarity M’ith it from their 
British origin, that, as Do Toccpicvillc has so ivell 
shown, the United States of America were enabled 
to organise their rcmarlcable constitution, and to 
achieve their present greatness. And to this day, 
as I am not ashamed to remind you, the United 
States are distinguished from c^•cry other countiy, 
by the liberal facility with which their State Go- 
vernments arc accustomed to confer corporate pri- 
vileges upon local bodies, and the respect they pay 
and the security they furnish to the subaltern 
freedom which they have thus created. 

These, Sir, arc considerations, general indeed in 
their natui'c, but most weight)’ and substantial, 
which tend to show what serious evils must always 
attend upon the interference of the State with the 
Universities, and which .should therefore induce 
the House to pause before lending a favourable car 
to any such proposal ; and to require, in the fii’st 
place, full and clear proof of the evils to be remov- 
ed, and of the impracticability or hopelessness of 
their removal by the free assent and deliberate 
agency of these bodies themselves. 

Passing on from these general considerations, I 
will now come to close quarters with the plan of 
the noble Lord (J. Bussell). I say that no mere 
general statements, no prospect of simply specula- 
tive improvement, will justify the interposition of 
the State. You must be able to show the preva- 
lence of serious evils, and the neglect of duty on 



the part of those who should redress them. This 
you cannot show, and therefore there is no shadow 
of a justification for your inteiference. Nay, more: 
as to the Universities, considered apart from the 
Colleges, you admit that there is no such case. The 
noble Lord tells us his pui-pose and desire is, that 
the Colleges should now do their part, as the Uni- 
versities, both in Oxford and in Cambridge, has set 
them the example. No man in this House has 
charged the Universities mth sluggishness or in- 
difference to reform ; but, on the contrary, loud and 
just eulogies have been pronounced upon them for 
the introduction of wise, great, and comprehensive 
improvements into their system. As if to give 
greater force to this part of the case, it was on the 
very day, the 23d of last April, when the Univer- 
sity of Oxford had given its full and final sanction 
to the new Statute of Examinations, that the noble 
Lord aimed the blow I now seek to avert. The 
honourable Member indeed, who spoke last, alleges 
that the academical constitution is bad, and requires 
reform. But the noble Lord made no such allega- 
tion, and gave us no reason whatever to believe 
that a reformation of the constitution of either 
University was to be considered by the Commis- 
sioners. He founded himself altogether upon the 
state of the Colleges, as maldng good his case for 
interference: He allowed that the Universities 
were doing their duty, and therefore that he need 
not do it for them. And yet, strange to say, it is 
into the case of the Colleges that he has no prenten- 
sion whatever to inquire : The Universities are in- 
corporated by Parliament: the Colleges are pri- 
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Taie incorporalloiiF!, in no wav, by no form of in- 
ference liowcvcr indirect, subject to the power of tbe 
Crown : wlierc be bns a riglit to examine, lie admits 
tlicro is no occasion ; where ]je bas occasion to exa- 
mine, lio bas not oven bimself alle<rcd a rierbt. 

Well, Sir, let ns examine tbe question as to tbo 
Colleges. However 1 may tbink it my duty to pro- 
test against cvciy unconstitutional exercise of ])owcr 
by tbe Crowji, T do not claim for tlie Colleges of Ox- 
ford and Cambridge, or for any other foundation: 
whatever, an oxcm])tion, under all circumstances, 
from Legislative coniroul. It is not necessary for 
me, here and now, to discuss the question, what your 
duties or your rights, in conjunction with tlic Queen 
;md the House of Lords, would be, if tbe advance of 
improvement in the Universities and in the Colleges 
were to be stayed. It is far from being my opinion 
that tbo work is yet complete. The great changes 
wbicli have been made in tbe slatulcs of Oxford, 
with respect to tbe course of instruction, ought there 
to entail, and with all my heart I liope they wOl en- 
tail, careful and well-considered, but extensive, and, 
I will add, early, changes in tbe Colleges. Yet for 
these changes you must surely allow a reasonable 
time. Ho body has more urgent and constant ne- 
cessity to plead for such allowance than the House 
of Commons ; none ought to be more ready to make 
it on behalf of others. The Colleges, it will justly be 
said, ought to follow in the wake of the University, 
and to second the changes it has made. W ell and 
good : but these changes they could not know by 
divination. It has cost the University no small time 
and pains to bring them to maturity, and to deter- 
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mine upon them in detail. Purtlier, the changes, 
that may follow in the Colleges what the University 
has done, will not onl}” require time, because you 
cannot expect that nineteen independent corpora- 
tions will act with the nniforjnity and speed of a 
single organ, but because in their own nature they 
must be such as demand from prudent men great 
consideration. j\Iany new branches of study, instead 
of being left to be taken up collaterally and at will, 
have now received their formal place in the course of 
academical instruction. Of all these there must be 
provided competent teachers in the Colleges : there 
must bo a laroc addition to the staff of tutors. But 

O 

the House is bound to give a reasonable time for 
this new orfranisation and distribution of duties. It 

O 

is not as if the University or the Collogcs were cri- 
minally charged for not having done all this before. 
The demands made upon the University are demands 
that have emerged with the necessities of the times. 
And to them she has given, or is engaged in giving, 
a full answer. Hay, in many things slic has, both 
now and on former occasions, anticipated the desire 
of the general public. If the Colleges should fail to 
act in the spirit of the University — if they should 
not make it their aim to render their endowments 
available in the highest degree for the encourage- 
ment of learning, the reward of merit, and the 
enlargement of the circle within which their benefits 
are diffused, I grant that the time may come when 
the interference of the State may be required ; but 
at this time you have no justification for it. 

How, Sir, as this Commission cannot exercise an 
ordinary jurisdiction, as it purports to be wholly 
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remcclid, let us examine llic allegations tljat are 
made concerning any evils %vliicli arc supposed to 
require such a remedy. 

One of the most popular and plausible of these, 
in regard to Oxford, is that, under the ])rcscnt sys- 
tem, you have no security for the appointment of 
the most competent persons to fill the office of 
tutor ; and ingenious arguments arc used, to show 
how this failure may possibly occur. But I ask this 
House to turn from speculation to facts. I will try 
the character of the Oxford Tutors by the best test 
of which the ease admits, and one wliich, though I 
do not assort it to be perfect, will nevertheless be 
admitted to be adequate : I mean the honours 
which they have gained from tlie University. 

There are at present, in the diflercnt Colleges 
and Halls of Oxford, seventy-eight Tutors, and these 
seventy-eight Tutors have taken, among them, no 
less than eighty-five first and second classes ; of 
which, I think, fifty-four arc first classes : and, that 
the House may be able to judge what these facts are 
really worth, I must add that among the whole body 
of persons — commonly, I believe, above three hund- 
red — who pass through their examination in each 
year, not more perhaps than from ten to fifteen ob- 
tain a first class. But besides these classes, there 
are among these seventy-eight Tutors, twenty-nine 
other University honours of the highest order : and 
again, among the whole number there are only six, 
who have not obtained distinctions of a very high 
order in the University. After this, Sir, 1 think that, 
however isolated cases may stand, we shall not have 
the appointment of the Commission defended in this 
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House upon tlie ground that tlie present system at 
Oxford lias failed to secure tlie appointment of effi- 
cient and distinguished men to the office of tutor. 

Sir, the next among these allegations, and one on 
■which the noble Lord (J. Husscll) has particularly 
d^velt, is this, that the old Collego statutes, for- 
sooth, prevent the cultivation of the new studies 
which it is the especial aim of the recent statute of 
the University to foster. This allegation has not 
been sustained by proof : and can only be met, as I 
meet it, by flat denial. In the spirit of those an- 
cient statutes there is nothing that is hostile, every- 
thing that is favourable, to the extension of learning : 
and I have yet to he informed in what singular par- 
ticular even their letter supports this chimerical as- 
sertion. 

But then, again, it is said, that these statutes are 
unalterable, according to a clause contained in them, 
and that they require adaptation to the times : and 
this is a point requiring more full consideration. 

Sir, I believe it is a matter which some conceive 
to he subject to doubt in point of law, whether there 
exist any unalterable statutes — unalterable under 
the existing ordinary jurisdictions ; whether in every 
case the joint powers and concurrence of the Yisitor 
of the College — of the representative of the Founder 
— and of the actual incumbents, would not he suffi- 
cient in law to warrant the alteration of any statute. 
But I will not place any stress upon a doubtful 
argument : and I will assume it to be the fact that 
there exists no lawful ordinary power to change 
these statutes. 

I hold it to be perfectly plain that Founders have 
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no j-iglit to bar, tlirougliout all time, every alteration 
of their statutes, and that if any injunctions they may 
have left to that edoct cannot be relaxed without 
legislation, tlicn they should be relaxed by legisla- 
tion : but surely it is as jdain that we are bound to 
see, in the hrst instance, that all the powers of the 
ordinary jurisdiction have been tried and exhausted, 
before we resort to a measure whicli, though right in 
itself, may be placed hereafter as a precedent and 
authority for wrong. But there has been no sucli 
exhaustion, no such trial : nor can tlic aid of Parlia- 
ment be invoked with propriety so long as, for all wo 
learn, it may turn out to have been wholly unnecessary. 
And even if that aid be recpiired, how do we know 
that the Colleges themselves will not seek for it, and 
why, now that a crisis in their history has come, why 
do -we not allow them time to show that they arc 
alive to its importance, and prepared to act as it re- 
quires ? 

But, Sir, it is likewise right that the House should 
be aware, that, as I am informed by persons who 
ought to be the very best acquainted with the sub- 
iect, this allegation of unalterable statutes does not 
extend to more than five or six of the Colleges in 
Oxford. A provision of this kind appears to have 
been first introduced in the case of Hew College by 
William of Wykeham, and his example was followed 
by succeeding Pounders. To me, I confess, it is ex- 
tremely curious and instructive, to mark the epoch 
of its introduction. It seems most probable that 
this measure was dictated by the fear, on the part of 
those who founded and endowed the Colleges, of in- 
novation. It w^as the era of Wiefiffe: the sect of 
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the Lollards soon became widely prevalent, broached 
some extravagant or dangerous opinions, and excited 
much alarm, among the friends of things as they 
were, for the security of the established religion. 
Hence the Founders of Colleges appear to have be- 
come more jealous of change, and to have sought 
security in this restrictive regulation. Sir, I hope 
the noble Lord will deign to learn a lesson from 
these facts, and consider with himself whether Ji© is 
really pursuing the course most likely to insure judi- 
cious reforms in the Universities ; for they appear to 
teach us this truth, that when ill-considered schemes 
of improvement are abroad, people put up their 
backs, as it is termed, and become fearful even of 
such changes as, under other circumstances, they 
would have been ready to allow. 

The next allegation on the side of the noble Lord 
is this : that the local restraints upon the choice of 
the electors in filling up vacant fellowships are mis- 
chievous, and ought to be done away with. How, 
Sir, on this I shall observe, first, that we have no 
proof that the Colleges themselves, in considering 
the means of seconding the intentions of the Univer- 
sity, may not propose and effect, or ask us to aid 
them in effecting, everything that is necessary on 
this head. Secondly, that even if all which has been 
urged against these local restrictions were true, still 
not even the Legislature, and much less the Crown, 
could take upon itself the responsibility of their total 
abolition. Ho one, I think, will contend that, in 
dealing with the bequests of a Founder, we can with 
justice begin by putting his desires wholly out of 
view, and proceed to reform his institution at our 
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own pleasure, and according to oiir pattern of spe- 
culative excellence. But, thirdly, it is a gross error 
to suppose that these local restraints arc productive 
of unniixcd injury. "I’hcro are cases, in which they 
may and ouglit to ho relaxed : tlicro arc cases, in 
which they have hceii so relaxed, and no proof is 
oficred us that wliat yet i-cmains to he done, requires 
the appointment of a Commission in order to its 
heing cnccted. It is most desirable that these re- 
straints should not confine the electors to very nar- 
row districts: but neither do they; the general limi- 
tation is to one or more counties, or a diocese. It is 
most desirable that the attainments of candidates 
should have very "rent and often the chief weight in 
elections; hut, on the other hand, it would be a 
great misfortune, if these qualifications only were to 
be regarded, and if in all cases, without exception, the 
man that could pass the best examination were to 
be chosen. Competition is most useful as an ele- 
ment in the process : but do not let the House sup- 
pose that competition is everything. We do not 
employ it much among ourselves: and we should 
think it no less strange, if it were proposed to choose 
the Prime Minister by an examination, than if there 
was an obligation to take him from a particular 
county, diocese, or family. So it is, not wholly but 
in a degree, with fellowships. Bely upon it there 
is as much room for trickery in passing through an 
examination, as in most of the other transactions of 
life. Besides the broadest features of religious and 
moral character, the social tendencies of a man — 
his gifts of teaching — his assiduity — ^his disposition 
to take and to observe his place in the almost do- 
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mestic body he is to enter — these are quahfications 
as material as any branch of knowledge, but an ex- 
amination does not ascertain them ; and I have 
found, among my constituents, gentlemen the least 
chargeable with a blind conservatism, who neverthe- 
less feel that, on its own merits, as well as from re- 
gard to founders, this principle of local prefer- 
ences, while its extravagant rigours should be got 
rid of, deserves to be treated with some indul- 
gence. 

Sir, there is nothing in the particular allegations 
I now have enumerated — and I think that they are 
all the allegations which have been heard in this 
debate — to show the need or the justice of the pro- 
ject of the noble Lord: but then there is also the gene- 
ral reason which has been urged, that the varying cir- 
cumstances of successive periods render changes in 
these institutions necessary. But how can this 
ground avail you, when you yom’selves admit that 
the Universities have deserved the utmost praise for 
the disposition they have shown to appreciate and 
to meet the exigencies of the times, and when, in 
regard to the Colleges^ you neither prove that they 
are indisposed to follow, nor give them a moment 
for deliberation, but, before delinquency is esta- 
blished, or even can be presumed, proceed to admi- 
nister the corrective, so bad a corrective even in 
the extremest case, of State interference '? You are 
bound, I say, when you contemplate any interposi- 
tion of such a nature, to show, either that you have 
the consent of the parties ; or that there are gross 
abuses, which there is no disposition to remedy ; or 
that there are great and obvious improvements re- 

c 
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quisitc, which there is no disposition to effect; hut 
no one of these things liavc you shown, no one of 
them have you attempted to show. 

Sir, I come now to a ground upon which, as a 
memher of Parliament and an English citizen, I 
must offer still broader objections to the measure of 
the noble Lord. The case must he a very strong 
one, that could inalcc any interference of the State 
with the Universities either just or politic ; but 
there can be no case whatever, that could justify the 
kind of interference projected by the noble Lord. ^ 
Tile only way, in which the State ought to inter- 
fere, is by an Act of Parliament. I care not whe- 
ther it be interference to inquire, or interference to 
determine : you have no right to do either, except 
under the authority of the Legislature. 

Now, Sir, I do not resist this Commission in con- 
sequence of any fears I entertain of its immediate 
consequences to the University. I oppose it as a 
bad and mischievous precedent, which, whatever its 
intention be, will be pleaded, and udll be acted upon, 
and that mth unassailable consistency, in a worse 
spirit and in worse times hereafter. But not even 
the consideration of what it may thus be the means 
of bringing upon the University at a future period, 
is my main reason for opposing it. I resist it less 
as a member of the academic body, than as a mem- 
ber of this House, bound to watch -with jealousy 
every aggression of the Executive power, and to 
guard, against its very first approaches, the personal 
and local liberties of Englislimen. I complain that 
this Idnd of inquiry is as utterly unconstitutional in 
its character, as it is bad mth reference to its im- 
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mediate end. To Parliament, no doubt, the Uni- 
versity is subject: but the act now proposed is a 
mere act of the Executive. Had it been fomided 
on a Kesolution or Address of the House of Com- 
mons, I should still have demanded, that such 
a question should not be disposed of at a single 
stroke. I should have invoked the advantage 
of publicity, and claimed the opportmiities of re- 
peated discussion, and of mature decision, which 
the several stages of a. Bill affords. Let us 
fall, we are entitled to say, in open day, and 
beneath a hand whose authority we own. But 
this. Sir, is not even an act of a single House 
of the Legislature : so far fi:om imuting Parliament- 
ary discussion, the noble Lord has done nearly 
everything in Ms power to avert and to stifle it. 
We were kept unaware of his intention to advise the 
issue of this Commission until a very late hour of 
the former evening of this debate: we were dis- 
tinctly given to understand, by the organs of the 
Government, that the noble Lord entertained no 
such intention. Then indeed the noble Lord ad- 
mitted, courteously, that an opportunity ought to 
be given for discussing his announcement: but, 
when the question arose about fixing a day for the 
purpose,- the noble Lord said he saw n9 occasion for 
further debate, and that, if it should be renewed, 
he would move an adjournment of the debate for 
three months. The Government had made up its 
mind — that is, the noble Lord in his own room, at 
his own table, had decided; and, having decided, he 
intimated, in a manner the most polite, that he 
had no occasion for the aid of the House of Com- 
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inons. But 1 must venture to tell the noble Lord, 
Unit the Institutions vitk 'wliicli he is disposed to 
deal thus unceremoniously, arc institutions of the 
very first rank and dignity in this countiy, and 
that every stc]i he may take in regard to them 
requires to be taken with a scrupulous care, and 
V'ith the utmost respect both for their position, and 
for that fond and fervent attachment which the com- 
munity entertains towards them. 

Sir, I object again to this Commission, because, 
stretching the authority of the Crown to matters 
not within its jiroper jiowcr, it necessarily exposes 
that authority to disparagement. All the obliga- 
tions of duty and of loyalty apply to the proceed- 
ings of the Crown, only while it is acting in the 
execution of the laws according to the spirit of the 
Constitution. But the arbitrary acts of the Crown, 
— that is to say of its advisers, acting without the 
law, if not in absolute defiance of it, and in plain 
contrariety to the spirit of the Constitution, — are 
entitled to no respect whatever at the hands of any 
private person, especially when they are done wil- 
fully and after jrlain warning- If the noble Lord 
proceeds, as he threatens, to confer on this Com- 
mission powers of inquiry, such powers are not Iris 
to give, and every individual may make light of 
them at his vlll: not onty may the information 
which the Commission will have to solicit be 
refused, but it may be refused in terms approach- 
ing to mdeness and to contempt. The Government, 

I say, incurs a great responsibility if, without an 
absolute and clear necessity, it weakens the autho- 
rity and hazards the dignity of the Crown by ex- . 
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posing a Royal Commission to such reception; 
and to the remark tliat, n'liclhcr tlic refusal he 
proper or not, you have no right to complain, inas- 
much as tlic demand will have been made wholly 
without wari'ant. 

Sir, I further complain of this Commission, 
because it is utterly Avithout power to attain 
its ends. j\Iy doctrine is, that the State should 
rarely interfere in the concerns of the Univer- 
sities ; and that, when it docs interfere, it should 
do so cftcctually. Any Commission of Inquiry 
into their condition should be a Commission with 
compulsory powers. But how can this inter- 
position he cflcctual 1 You do not, you cannot, 
pretend to give authority to coerce, in any one par- 
ticular, any single person. Well, then, if you 
cannot depend upon force, can you depend upon 
free AAill 1 Sir, both the Universities have declared, 
in terms pretty intelligible, the view Avhich they 
take of the project of the noble Lord : and have 
shown most clearly that, in vindication of those 
ancient liberties Avhich arc entrusted to their 
charge, they will think it their duty to Avithhold 
from the Commission all co-operation. What 
course, then, Avill this matter .practically take I The 
Commissioners will go to the Universities, and will 
invite the production of documents and the tender 
of evidence. The authorities of the place may, and 
I presume will, decline to produce the documents : 
the large majority of the resident body, in each, 
who have resisted the appointment of the Commis- 
sion, will follow up that resistance, and refuse to 
gwe evidence before an incompetent, because un- 



conHliiiitiouiil, tri])unal. You will then have to 
take the evidence of individuals ; of a small mino- 
rity ; of a minority, acting in opposition to that of 
the declared wishes of their fellow-labourers, by 
supporting and ^ aiding the Commission, and, of 
necessity, presenting to your view only one side of 
the ease, when a Commission can only bo useful 
by elucidating both. 

Korvill evidence be refused solely on the ground 
that the opjionents of the Commission cannot, vdth 
consistency, forward its purposes. There arc speci- 
fic obligations which will bind these persons as 
members of Colleges. They ore, in r-ery many 
eases, bound by their oaths not to reveal the secrets 
— that is, the internal affairs — of the Society to 
which they belong. I find an oath taken at Cam- 
bridge, which is quoted as follows : Non revciabis 
aliqnod sccrclum CoUegii, This is absolute. But 
in many eases at Oxford the oath runs thus : that 
the Fellows arc bound not to divulge tlie afiairs or 
proceedings of the College, in damntim ejus, when 
the disclosure would be prejudicial. Fow, many, 
— and those, perhaps, the most scrupulously con- 
scientious, witnesses, the very men wdiom instead of 
repelling you ought to have sought to attract, wall 
feel the pledge to be unconditional; and surely 
many more, having emphatically denounced the 
appointment of the Commission as ahke unjust and 
injurious, wall be bound by this oath to refuse dis- 
closures, wdiicli they have themselves beforehand 
declared to be in the highest degree prejudicial. 

Now, Sir, if the noble Lord would have proceeded 
by Act of Parliament, he nmuld have escaped this 
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difficulty, and would have liad a fair and full 
examination. I conceive it to be beyond dispute, 
that of all sucb oatbs as these, being of positive 
and not of moral obligation, and affecting the 
general position of our institutions, the supreme 
power in the State has full authority to relax the 
force. Under the sanction of an Act, persons 
would be both entitled and bound to make knowri 
aU the affabs of Colleges. But I presume the 
noble Lord does not mean to introduce into this 
country any other dispensing power than that 
of the Legislature. If, indeed, I try him by bis 
precedents there might be room for that apprehen- 
sion. The favourite period of our history vdth the 
noble Lord is, it seems, the reign of James the 
Second. It is in that inauspicious reign, in the year 
1686, that the last and closest precedent for the 
proceeding now threatened is to be found. In that 
proceeding there was so much, at least, of consis- 
tency, that the dispensing power was assumed. 
"Will the noble Lord follow the example 1 He will 
not : but he will institute a professed inquiry, know- 
ing that his inquiry must be thoroughly one-sided, 
giving encouragement to a lax construction of oaths 
on the part of some, but aware that he can hear 
only one class of witnesses, and that a class acting 
in opposition to the declared and general sense of 
the University, which will be excluded by the course 
he takes. And, Sir, whether right or wrong in 
these anticipations, at any rate I am not parading 
a mere bugbear before the House. It is an histori- 
cal fact, which you may easily ascertain by refer- 
ence to "Wood, that in the year 1647, when an un- 
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eonsiltiiiional visitation of tlic Universities took 
place nndcr the warrant of Ikirlvainont only, the 
then Vice-Chancellor and Heads of Collcfrcs in Ox- 
ford had the courage to look heyond the policy, and 
to resist the pressure, of the moment, and distinctly 
to refuse the information which was demanded of 
them. As a sample of the spirit of those times, 
mod lias handed down to ns this Ecsolution : — 

"Tlmt tlio Books required of us nro such ns contnin in them those 
secrets of tlic College, whicli wc nro sworn to cumnmnicnlo to none 
but those that are luornbors of this Society; nnd thnt, by the statutes, 
the povernmont nnd nffairs of onr College nro not by our consent to bo 
oxntnined by any wlmtcvor hut only our particular Visitor, or by bis 
Deputy sent nnd authorised by him, whom our Founder hath consti- 
tuted nnd appointed the solo Visitor of our College, nnd vre accord- 
ingly nro bound by our oaths to conform ourselves to the said statute.” 

And, if you tcU mo that we shtill have a sufficiency 
of evidence, 1 reply, do you mean a sufficiency to af- 
ford a decent jdea for acting upon your foregone 
conclusions, or a sufficiency for bringing out on all 
sides the whole truth, and placing it in the public 
view 1 The latter you cannot have, and if you may 
attain the former, I tell you it is on the part of the 
Executive Government a course to the last degree 
ungenerous and unjust, to enter in among the mem- 
bers of these useful and laborious bodies, and, by a 
distant perspective of patronage and preferment, to 
attempt to dhnde such men one from another upon 
matters the most immediately connected with their 
daily duties, their habits, and their affections, and 
the future peace of their usually tranquil communi- 
ties. 

And now. Sir, if I have touched upon even the 
legality of this Commission, and have denounced it 
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as wlioUy unconstitutional, I have not done so in the 
way of vague declamation only, as I shall forthwith 
proceed to show. I assert that this Commission, if 
not absolutely illegal, is unconstitutional, and that to 
such a degree, and in such a sense, that the House 
of Commons ought to repudiate and eschew it just 
as much as if it were absolutely illegal. And, firstly, 
no attempt at an answer has been made to the state- 
ment of the learned member for Hewark (Mr. 
Stuart). In the second place, not upon my own 
but upon much higher authority, I say there is yet 
broader ground for doubting the legality of this 
Commission, and I challenge the G-overnment to 
prove that legality. It seems to he assumed by 
them, that when it has been declared the Commis- 
sion will lay claim to no coercive powers, the ques- 
tion is at an end. Sir, I deny that you have a right, 
under the name of inquiry, to annoy every body and 
unsettle every thing, and ride off* upon the plea that 
you did not compel them to obey your wishes. I 
understand that on more than one occasion, at a 
period when our liberties were less mature and less 
fully developed than they now'^are, it has been so- 
lemnly adjudged in our Courts of Justice, that Com- 
missions purporting to be of Inquiry, and issued by 
the Crown, are illegal, unless -distinct statute or com- 
mon law can be shown for them, which, in the pre- 
sent instance, has neither been done nor tried as 
yet. 

But, Sir, even if the bare legality of this Commis- 
sion could be maintained, I hold that it is odious in. 
the eye of the Constitution, because it is the exer- 
cise of a pretended power by the Crown which is 
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neither law nor prerogative, and which, being nei' 
thor, the Constitution of this conntiy docs not re- 
cognise, and, not recognising, condemns. 

And here I cannot but express my astonishment 
that, from tho opposite side of the House, or indeed 
from any part of this House whatever, there should 
have proceeded such a theory concerning the preroga- 
tive as has been broached to-night, if I understand him 
rightly, by the honom-ablc member who spoke last. 
Tho honourable gentleman complains of our com- 
plaint, that the Commission is unconstitutional. 
He says the word ' constitutional ’ means something 
neither hero nor there, something vague and unde- 
fined, which cannot be referred to any fixed stan- 
dard. Sir, with reference to the present subject, I do 
not admit this vagueness. It appears to me that, con- 
sidei'ing how some two centuries of our history have 
been spent in a continued and successful struggle to 
define and fix the powers of the Crown, and its rela- 
tion to other bodies and persons in the State, people 
really ought at this time of day to have some little 
notion, at least as regards those powers, of what is 
meant by the word constitutional. If there is one 
thing now clear, and indisputably determined, in our 
political system, that one thing is the position and 
function of the Crown. It has to exercise certain 
statutory powers, and certain known prerogatives.. 
Hut, strange to say, the honourable gentleman seems 
to think, that the Eoyal prerogative is an undefined 
■power held in reserve to fill up all the gaps in legis- 
lation, and to do what there is nobody else having 
by law any right to do. Against such a doctrine, 
which sets up prerogative as the indeterminate sup,- 



plement to the imperfection of human law, I protest 
mth all my soul and strength : it is a pernicious and 
a slavish doctrine ; hut I freely grant to the honour- 
able gentleman, that unless it he true, unless all 
cases not provided for hy law are to he dealt with by 
prerogative, it is impossible to justify the issue of 
this Commission. 

hTow, Sir, the question ma}^ be put, where lies the 
burden of proof? The Grown, on the noble Lord’s 
advice, is about to exercise a power which will affect 
corporate privileges, and through which private per- 
sons may be damnified. I say it is not incumbent 
upon us to prove the negative, to show that the 
Crown is acting without any warrant, but it is in- 
cumbent upon the noble Lord to show, in history 
and in law, a ground and a warrant for the exercise 
of that power. 

Where, then, is there such a ground ? As to law, 
there is not so much as a shadow of it, except the Yi- 
sitorial power with respect, not to the Colleges, but to 
the Universities : but, then, this Commission is not 
Yisitorial, and will not act in virtue of that power. 
And now as to history. Some precedents have been 
alleged : let us examine them. Reference was made 
in general terms, in a lump as is said, to the old prece- 
dents of the sixteenth century. There were, during 
the reigns of Edward YL, Mar}’-, and Elizabeth, 
abundant examples of Commissions, not indeed such 
as this, appointed to beg for information from any 
one kind enough to give it, but Commissions wdth 
power to examine, power to decide, power to visit 
and reform. ow I might fairly except against the 
attempt to found an exercise of power by the Crown 
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in 1850 on Tudor precedents. J3ui I need not do 
so. Hor need I refer to the doctrine of a liiffli Icffal 
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authority, tliat the Crown at tliat time liad power by 
llic common law to appoint such Commissions of re- 
form. Por, even under those arbitrary Sovereigns, 
these Commissions were generally, perhaps even in 
every instance, appointed to exercise powers con- 
ferred by statute. Tim statute of the 2Gth of Henry 
AHII. conferred upon the Crown all visitorial and 
corrective jurisdiction in ecclesiastical affairs. The 
first of Elizabeth gave the same power in terms yet 
more specific, and gave express power for the exer- 
cise of it by Commissioners : and the Universities 
were at that period taken in law, as my learned 
friend the member for Plymouth (]\Ir. E. Palmer) 
acquainted us to-night, to be ecclesiastical corpora- 
tions. But what has become of these statutory 
jDowers ? The Government seems never to have ad- 
verted to the fact, (if indeed they have examined 
the question of right at all, which I do not believe,) 
that these powers were swept away by the Act of the 
sixteenth of Charles the First. James the Second 
indeed, of whom the noble Lord appears to-night as 
an imitator at an humble distance, attempted to exer- 
cise those powers notwithstanding the repealing Act. 
Every one knows, what share that attempt had in 
brinffinff about the Revolution. And then, the best 
security was taken against any repetition of such 
attempts by the Bill of Eights, which in express 
terms, while avowedly setting forth the fundament- 
al guarantees of English liberty, stamped all such 
Commissions with the brand of illegality. So that 
no title for the present Commission can be drawn 
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from these ancient Commissions, which were only 
legal while they were statutory, and which the Le- 
gislature in the most solemn manner, one hundred 
and sixty years ago, has declared and made illegal. 

E'ow, let us take the modern precedents, of which 
the noble Lord mentioned some three or four on a 
former occasion, and of which the right honourable 
Baronet, the Secretary of State for the Home De- 
partment, has laboured to night, with no gi-eat suc^ 
cess, to add to the number. I will not stop to 
inquire, at any length, whether any of these Com- 
missions were questionable in themselves, and whe- 
ther one proceeding of doubtful right ought to he 
admitted in proof of the validity and propriety of 
another. But I will undertake to tear every one 
of these precedents into tatters, by showing that 
they differ in the most essential features from this 
case, and that the very points, which perhaps may 
make them warrantable, are here wholly wanting. 

First : the noble Lord reminded the House that 
an inquiry had been instituted, some twenty-five or 
thirty years ago, into the state of the Scotch Uni- 
versities. W ell. Sir, it bore no resemblance to the 
Commission now proposed: it was not a fishing 
Commission : nor a prying Commission : nor a 
Commission dependent on the receipt of eleemosy- 
nary evidence. Its composition, in the first place, 
afforded the strongest presumption — ^first, of its lega- 
lity, because the great bulk of the Scottish Judges 
sat upon it : secondly, of the consent of the parties 
interested, for among its members it had the heads 
of several of the Scottish Universities. In its pro- 
fessed purpose there was nothing suspicious or irre- 
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gular : it was addressed to Universities of a consti- 
tution very difTcrent from ours, and also to Univer- 
sities not connected as ours arc witli separate colle- 
giate foundations, and it was declared in tlie warrant 
to bo appointed strictly in and for the exercise 
of Yisitorial i^owcrs. The warrant recites as fol- 
lows : — 

“ Considering that it is Ilis ilnjcsly’s undoubted right and prero- 
gative to name Visitors and Commissioners to inquire into sucli 
irregularities, disjiutcs, and deficiencies, and to remedy the same.” 

Let the noble Lord confine liimself to tlie exercise 
of Yisitorial powers, and I for one shall not complain 
of bis proceedings. 

Again, Sir, this was not a baiting Commission, 
like that now proposed, professing to examine a sub- 
ject without the slightest pretension to power for in- 
suring the production of the most material evi- 
dence. The warrant gave power to compel the 
production of any document, and to require evi- 
dence upon oath. 

And, lastly, this was a Commission appointed to 
legislate for the Scottish Universities : and it did 
accordingly frame codes of statutes for each of them, 
which are set out in the Report. 

So that the Scotch Commission was wholly differ- 
ent in its purpose, in its powers, in the character 
under which it acted, in the authorities for its 
legality, and in the presumably full consent of the 
bodies interested. 

So much for the first modern precedent. 

The second is, if possible, still less to the purjDOse. 

It is the Commission of Inquiry into Charities, which 
was procured by Lord Brougham. That was a 
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Commission in the very form in which I contend 
this ought to appear, if you had a case for inquiring 
at all : it was a Commission created by Act of Par- 
liament. Let us by aU means have a Bill intro- 
duced : we shall then find out, at its several stages, 
what is to he inquired into: we shall know, and 
shall have a voice in determining, who are to in- 
quire : and the Houses of Parliament will have the 
opportunity of defending, against the noble Lord, 
both the dignity of the Crown and the rights of the 
subject. Why, Sir, I have looked into the Charity 
Commission Act, and with all due respect I say that 
the citation of it as a precedent is not only irrele- 
vant, it is ludicrous. This Act not only gives power 
to summon persons, compel the production of papers, 
administer oaths, commit for refusals, and institute 
suits, (thus showing that what it really contemplated 
was positive abuse and malversation,) but it winds 
up by excepting from its own purview every thing 
that hears the least resemblance to those magnifi- 
cent charities, into the state of which the noble Lord 
is about to inquire. It excepts the Universities of 
Oxford, and Cambridge : Eton, Winchester, West- 
minster, Harrow, Eugby, the Charter House : all 
Eoman Cathohc foundations : all Colleges and Halls 
in the Universities : and finally, it declares that its 
provisions shall not extend to 

“Any College, Free School, or other charitable institution for the 
purposes of education, which have special Visitors, Glovernors, . or 
Overseers, appointed by their Founders.” 

* t 

What could he more legitimate, than that where 
Pounders had appointed no guardian of their be- 
quests, the Legislatiu’e should provide for the exer- 
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CISC of ilic guardianship : wliafc can he more absurd, 
than to r|uotc an Act of Parliament for inquiry into 
foiindations that have no Yisitors, as an apology for 
inquiring, without any Act of Parliament at all, into 
foundations that have Yisitors already provided ! 
The present proceeding is, in point of fact, the pro- 
ceeding in the case of the Charity Commission Act 
read haclavards. 

Then, Sir, the Ecclesiastical Commission of In- 
quiry, appointed in the year 1835, is brought in to 
pass muster ou the present occasion. Hovq Sir, at 
that time it vas almost the universal feeling that 
large changes v'erc requisite in the Church, which 
could only be eifccted by State authority : but I will 
not lay stress upon that fact: nor upon this other, 
that the Church collectively is no corporation at all 
in the eye of the law, much less a private corpora- 
tion ; and that its rights, its securities, and the proper 
modes of dealing with it, are, in many respects, dis- 
tinct. The difference upon which I stand is this : 
that Commission of inquiry was appointed with the 
good-will and assent of the parties. The leading 
prelates of the Church were members of it ; nay, no 
part of the Bishops, or of the Capitular bodies, were 
known at the time to be dissentients. Subsequently 
indeed, when the recommendations of the Commis- 
sion came to be made, they excited gradually in- 
creasing resistance : and then the rights of the Com- ' 
mission itself came to be questioned, but it was 
issued not only with general approval, it had I be- 
heve even the unanimous assent of the parties. Let 
the noble Lord show me this, or any thing in the very 
least resembhng it, on the part of the Universities 
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and the Colleges^ and I will then admit the precedent 
as good, which I now dismiss as wholly valueless. 

But we have not yet done : the industry of the 
right honourable Baronet (Sir Gr. Grey) has to-night 
suggested as a fourth precedent, the inquuy into 
Educational Charities in Ireland, in the year 1824. 
I do not say he could have found a better : but 
there can scarcely be a worse. All these charities 
received support from public money : some only in 
part, others in whole. Wherever public money is 
given, it is difficult to place any limit on the title 
and duty of the State to examine into its application. 
Perhaps you will found the noble Lord’s right to 
inquhe into the state of the Universities upon the 
infinitesimal grants which are annually made to 
them. I advise you to make the most of that argu- 
ment : say to the Universities, we propose this 
Commission, because you are in the receipt of pubhc 
money. (A laugh.) But no ; you treat that idea 
as ludicrous, and it is so. Besides, even that plea 
totally fails, when you come to the Colleges, which 
receive no pubhc money whatever, and which yet 
are, as, we know, the real object of the proposed 
inquiry. And I hope the House will also look to 
what is yet more fatal to this allegation of precedent. 
The right honourable Baronet did not acquaint us 
that the charities in Ireland, which were the objects 
of this inquiry, were charities having Yisitors of 
their own already provided. But if they were not, 
I grant at once that the case of eleemosynary insti- 
tutions, in which there is no controul provided, is 
very different indeed from that of bodies hke those 
now menaced, where there are regular and recog- 
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iiisccl autlioritics to prevent abuse and to promote 
improvement, v’bicli logitiranto antborities you do 
not attempt to put in action, although the Visitorial 
power over the Universities, and over several Colleges, 
is actually and legally in the hands of the Crown. 

Finally, Sir, reference has been made to the in- 
(j^iiiry of the year 1833 into municipal corporations ; 
and hei'C I must plainly say I think the iiile applies, 
that you are not to prove one doubtful ease by an 
appeal to another. The legal and constitutional 
character of that inquiry, under the authority of the 
Crown, is open to too much dispute to make it a 
safe foundation for another such inquiry. But, what- 
ever may be wanting in the case for that Commis- 
sion, it is an infinitely better case than the one now 
before us. The municipal bodies were not, like the 
Colleges, private, but were public corporations. When 
the Commission issued there was a widely spread 
belief, and one I apprehend not without historical 
foundation, that these corporations in general had 
originally been representative bodies of a popular 
character, and had in the lapse of time become close 
and self-elected, lifow if that were true, it amounted 
to a breach of trust of the very gravest character, 
and in such a departme of these bodies from their 
proper constitution, there was an ample -justification 
for the interference of the Legislature. I do not 
say that this was enough to justify the form of the 
preliminary proceeding, -if- the Crown went beyond 
its proper office, and appointed an organ constitu- 
tionally incompetent to conduct the investigation : 
but an interference to ascertain, with a view to cor- 
recting, a positive breach of trust, in a public body 
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exercising powers of taxation and government, is at 
any rate very widely different from a proceeding like 
tliis, wken you are going to examine tke case cMefly of 
private corporations, and altogether of corporations 
against which you bring no charge of breach of trust, 
hut which you admit to he diligently engaged in the 
fulfilment of the main purpose for which you con- 
ceive them to exist. And, accordingly, the Commis- 
sion of Inquiry into Municipal Corporations showed 
some apparent consciousness of right and real power, 
gave authority to require the production of docu- 
ments, and to examine on oath, and commanded all 
subjects to he assistants to the Commissioners, lan- 
guage which I suspect the noble Lord will he slow 
to use in the Commission which he now proposes to 
issue, 

Sh, such is the array of precedents alleged by the 
Government: and I feel justified in employing the' 
familiar phrase that not one of them, for the present 
purpose, is worth a single straw. 

And, Sir, as this arbitrary exercise of power is 
without law, and without example, so I shall proceed 
to show it is without hmit. 

Sir, I say we have a right to demand a clear defi- 
nition of the power in virtue of which the Crown is 
about to issue this Commission. Now all we have 
been told is, that, as the Commission will lay claim 
to no coercive jurisdiction, it is therefore legal and 
constitutional. Is it then meant to insinuate that 
every inquiry into whatever subject that the Crown 
may choose to make is legal and constitutional ? If 
not, what are the subjects into which it may inquire, 
what are those into which it may not, and by what 



intelligible rule or principle are they clistinguislicd 
one from tlic other ? 

The Sccretaiy of State did not in his speech claim 
for the Ci'own the right of universal inquisition : but 
ho alleged the Yisitorial power of the Crown over the 
Universities. Sir, he could not have exposed more 
glaringly the weakness of his case. There are two 
answers, each of them, even if alone, conclusive. The 
first is, that the real object is not to inquue into the 
Universities, with respect to which almost everything 
is already patent to the world, but into the Colleges; 
while of the Colleges, except a ferv of them, the 
Crorvn is not the Yisitor. The second is, that this 
inquir}’’ is not Yisitorial at all. It is admitted on all 
hands that the Crown is bound to a certain mode of 
exercising the Yisitorial power. It must be exer- 
cised by the Queen in the Queen’s Courts : in the 
Court of Chancery for breach of trust — in the Queen’s 
Bench, I believe, if not for breach of trust. But the 
Crown has no power to exercise the Yisitorial ojffice 
through the medium of any Commission which the 
noble Lord may choose to apjroint. 

But, Sir, as the Secretary of State has referred to 
the visitorial power of the Crown, I wall ask, why 
has that power not been put into exercise? or, 
why, at least, has the question not been examined 
whether, and how far, this could be done ivith 
advantage ? Sir, I say that perhaps all, certainly 
■ most, of what is required for the Colleges, can he 
accomplished by the Collegiate bodies themselves, 
with the aid, or at the suggestion, of their Yisitors. 
Let the Crown, in its capacity of Yisitor of certain 
Colleges, discharge its full duty, and, having done 
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all it can in that capacity, if more shall stHl remam 
to be done, let it then come to Parliament for 
power: and let us see whether other Visitors do 
not follow the example of the Crown in using their 
powers. There are two ways. Sir, of going about 
the work of reform in matters such as these. One 
is regular and legitimate : it is to respect what has 
been established by those who have preceded us, 
and to use the instruments they have provided 
until we find them ineffective. The other way is, 
to pass by precedent and principle, and to fall back 
on an arbitrary, indefinite prerogative, without any 
basis in history or law, but for which it is hoped to- 
obtain either the sanction, of the tacit allowance, of 
this House, because many of its members, thinking 
. an enquhy into the state of the Colleges desirable, 
will not take the trouble to consider the legitimacy 
of the means, by which the end they desire is to be 
reached. This may be the way to save trouble, 
and to catch popularity with those who do not like 
to find obstacles between themselves and their 
plans of hasty change ; but it is a slovenly and an 
unworthy way of conducting the business of the 
country, and a way of evincing a disrespect to these 
venerable and venerated bodies, which they have 
done nothing to deserve. 

Sir, I must pursue still farther the question, on 
what the pretended right of the Crown to order 
this inquiry rests % I defy you to show a right of 
the Crown to inquire into the state of these Col- 
leges, by any form of argument which will not also 
reach to asserting the whole of the preposterous 
proposition, that, the Crown has the right to make 
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any inquiiy it i)leases, however great the nuisance, 
XU*ovided it does not assume the exercise of coercive 
powers. Tliat proposition the Government shi-mlcs 
h-om asserting in terms : hut, if the Cro-\vn has not 
the right to inquire into any and eveiything, I want 
to examine strictly the question, what it is in the 
constitution or condition of the Colletres of Oxford 
and Cambridge, wliich biings them 'witliin the 
scope of this office of inquiry, that we may see how 
far it extends, and into what institutions, or what 
private concerns, to-moiTOW or next day, an inquny 
may be ordered. I remind the House that, in the 
eye of the law, these Colleges are private eleemosy- 
naiy incorporations. Now, is it meant to assert a 
right of the Crown — and all along I am speaking 
only of the rights of the Executive Government, 
not of the Legislature — to inquire into all such 
incorporations 1 If so, let us consider how far this 
will carry us. I see near me my honourable friend, 
the member for Maidstone (Mr A. Beresford Hope). 
With a public spirit and munificence, oii which I 
should dilate freely if I were not spealdng in his 
presence, he has been engaged in the foundation of 
an eleemosynary institution at Canterbury, which is 
in the strictest sense a College, and which has a 
charter. I want to know whether that College is, 
or is not, liable to be subjected, at the pleasure of 
the noble Lord, to inquiry by a Koyal Commission ? 

I say, it is material for my honourable fdend, it is 
material for all those who may have shared in such 
works, it is material for all those who may intend 
to devote their substance and their care hereafter 
to establishing such foundations, that they should ■ 
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know wlietlier their establishments arc to be liable, 
perhaps in tbeb own lifetimes, to any and every 
inquiry, by whatever persons, and with whatever 
object, at the pure will of the Minister of the day 1 
But, perhaps it will he said, the College of Saint 
Augustine at Canterbury is not in the condition of a 
College connected with an University ; hut those of 
Oxford and Cambridge are so : and, although they 
may he in themselves private incorporations, yet these 
Universities are public incorporations, existing un- 
der statute, and both of them have laws excluding 
firom them all persons except such as have obtained 
admission into one of these Colleges or private incor- 
porations. So you may attempt to found your pro- 
ceeding upon the distinction between these two 
classes of Colleges, and may plausibly urge, that the 
Colleges of Oxford and Cambridge, although private 
foundations, yet, having a monopoly of the admis- 
sions to the Universities which are public, holding 
in their hands (so to speak) the key of matricula- 
tion, are themselves virtually public. Is this then 
yom’ defence ? 

If it is, then I must remind the House, that Ox- 
ford and Cambridge are not now the only English 
Universities. - -Besides Durham, of which I need not 
speak particularly, we have the University of London. 
How a great variety of Colleges through the coun- 
try are affiliated to the University of London, just 
as the Colleges in Oxford and Cambridge are affili- 
ated to those Universities respectively. Again, the 
same rule, I am informed, prevails with respect to 
matriculations. No student can be admitted to the 
University of London without having been admitted 
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to one of these Colleges. Consequently, tliis pre- 
tended right of inquiry, even limited by the argu- 
ment I am noAY handling, seems to reach to the 
Colleges affiliated to the University of London. Is 
it then sol The students of ICing’s College, for 
instance, are admissible to the London University. 
Is that College subject to the inquisition of the noble 
Lord 1 Perhaps you vdll say, that is a College of the 
Established Church, and we may cut and carve it as 
we please. Well, Sir, let that pass ; but we are now 
in the midst of a large family of Dissenting Colleges. 
How are they affected by this proceeding 1 Can 
the noble Lord, at liis own will, appoint a Royal 
Commission, composed also at his discretion, to 
enquire into the state of the Wesleyan College at 
Richmond 1 — of the Independent College at High- 
bury 1 — of the Roman Catholic College at Oscott % 
— and of other Roman Catholic Colleges'? All 
these religious communities have Colleges founded 
by private munificence, lilce those of Oxford and 
Cambridge, and lOie them, enjoying, by connection 
with an University, State privileges. There are also, 
I believe, one or more CoUeges not so easily described, 
which are not seminaries of any particular religious 
persuasion, but belong to those whom the Master of 
the Mint (Mr. Shell) lately, with singular felicity, 
designated as “ Christians unattached.” I say to the 
Government, if you are entitled to inquire into the 
concerns of the Oxford and Cambridge Colleges, 
show me upon what principle these establishments 
can be secure against your assumptions of power : ff 
you tell me that these Colleges of the London Univer- 
sity are not subject to your prerogative of enquiry, 
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I tlieii say, show me the distinction between them 
and the Colleges of Oxford and Cambridge which 
excludes the former and includes the latter. Above 
all, I say do not proceed in this matter without 
some rule or principle of some kind to guide, and 
give no sanction to the doctrine of an undefined 
and arbitrary prerogative, without either authority 
from the past or limitation for the future. 

But further. Sir, I want to know whether, if we 
tolerate tliis power of enquiry, which is now to be 
put in operation, we can prevent it, from extending 
even to the private afi'airs of any gentleman in this 
House The same plea, that no coercion is in- 
tended, might still be employed: and no other plea in 
favour of such an alleged power has on this occasion 
been employed. If this proceedmg, then, be law- 
ful — ^if the argument I have used as to the scope of 
the power cannot be answered — I ask, not for bare 
general declarations, that such inquiry into private 
afiahs is not meditated by . the Minister, but for 
reasons and grounds of law which shall show that 
he admits its illegality. He can give me none, but 
those that would also condemn his plan of to-day. 
He has, I grant, just as much authority to execute 
that plan as he has to send a Commission to my 
door, to receive voluntary evidence, from those who 
go ill and out, respecting what passes within the 
house ; just as much authority as I have to send a 
commission to the door of the noble Lord for a 
similar purpose. Sir, I say that, for all we have 
heard from the Minister to the contrary, this is 
strictly a true representation : and, again, I chal- 
lenge the Government to show wherein the differ- 
ence, not of fact but of right, consists. - , 
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Sir, if I have spolccii strongly upon this subject, 
it is because I feel strongly, because I faithfully 
convey the impressions wbicb the examination 
of it has left upon my mind ; and most ear- 
nestly do I •wish, that the House of Commons 
■would separate from their desire to obtain an 
inquiry into the slate of the XJniversities and Col- 
leges, the totally different question of the wisdom, 
the legitimateness, nay, even the legality, of the 
means which the Government proposes to employ : 
and I am convinced that nothing else is necessary 
in order to insure the condemnation of the project ; 
and that the House would act a wise part, if, 
instead of abetting it, they ■^vould join in urging 
the noble Lord to reconsider the course he is in- 
clined to take, to come to Parliament, and ask, in 
the regular manner, for ffill powers to institute 
such an inquiry, if inquiry be needed, as -will bring 
out the whole merits of the case mider public 
authority, and then to submit to us the grounds on 
which he may think it his duty to j)i'opese any 
legislative meosure. 

Sir, I do not deny that the freedom and self- 
goveniment of particular corporations in a State 
bring with them great dangers ; but I maintain 
that, according to the genius of our institutions, 
and the character of this people, they are absolutely 
essential to the real health and vigour of the Uni- 
versities. I do not scruple to go farther, and to say, 
that a worse system of management, a less econo- 
mical administration of the property, nay, even a 
more defective machinery of instruction, with free- 
dom and self-government, will, in the choice of 
evils, be better than the most perfect mechanism, the 
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best S3^stem of account and finance that any amount 
of Parliamentary interference can secure. I will 
not say that it is impossible for the State, by inter- 
ference with such seminaries of learning, to in- 
crease the amount of scicntiiic acquirements ; but 
the pursuit of science is a small part of the busi- 
ness of education. Wlicn I attempt to ^dead 
the cause of the English Universities, I will not 
presume to deny tliat they have done for learning 
what has been, on the whole, less than in the 
abstract it might have been ; but tlicy have never- 
theless done what has answered the circumstances 
of the times, and the exigencies of tlie country. 
And when Ave look to the lawyers, the divines, and 
the statesmen of England, the best, and by far the 
largest, part of whom have been reared in these 
Universities, I feel that Ave need not be ashamed of 
them, or of the cradles in Avhich they Avere nur- 
tured, on account of any inferiority in their merely 
scholastic or technical acquirements, (if such infe- 
riority there be,} as compared AAuth tiie leading men 
of other countries. But ii-ecdom and self-govern- 
ment we must have in these institutions, and Ave 
must braA’^e their risks, on account of their surpassing 
benefits. 

Sir, in proof of this proposition, I Avill refer in a 
Avord to Avhat liappened in the age of Mary Tudor. 
In that unhappy period, the Universities sustained 
the heaviest shocks of theological controversy, being 
driven first one Avay, and then another, having noAV 
one set of teachers, and noAv another, and they Avere 
exposed to all those changes that distract the mind, 
and are incompatible Avith the tranquil pursuit of 



learning, and that concentration of mental power 
W'liicli it requires. The consequence w'as that, in 
that reign, and indeed it may he said in that cen- 
tury, the interests of learning were at the lowest ebb 
in the Universities,* their numbers were low, their 
studies neglected, works connected with science ex- 
ceedingly scanty. There was no want of good inten- 
tions on the part of the State; for in that century every 
Sovereign, wdiatever his religious tendencies or opi- 
nions, felt and acted kindl)’’ towards the Universities, 
and while the Church was plundered, the Universi- 
ties (apart from the Monastic bodies which were con- 
nected with them) were spared. What did Mary 
do ? She bestowed on the Universities many eccle- 
siastical estates, she gave them benefices, and various 
other advantages. According to Professor Iduber’s 
historical account, she invited over a number of 
learned foreigners, and the Star Chamber itself was 
invoked to defend tlie University against the city of 
Oxford, in those habitual feuds which had not yet 
been brought to a termination. Notwithstanding 
all this friendly interposition on the j)art of Mary, 
the state of the Universities continued to be lament- 
able during the whole of her reign. Now listen to 
the account which that learned, assiduous, and phi- 
losophical inquirer, whom I have named, has given 
of the reasons why all this friendly care failed to 
secure a return of prosperity to the Universities. I 
read from the translation of Mr Newman, which ap- 
pears in this place at least to convey the sense of the 
original : — 

“ The cause of the failure is easy to discover. The Universities 
had everything, except the most necessary element of all — Freedom : 
which, by the immutable laws of nature, is always an indispensable 
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condition of real nnd pcnnnncnt prosperity in the higher intellectual 
cultivation and its orj^ans. In vain has brute force at any time sought, 
for the sake of some political aim, to thwart this law of iiaturo : 
those shadowy beings, scientific ofiicers nnd corporations, can never 
become a substitute for the genuine nnd wholesome energy of life.” 
— Iluhcr's Histoni of the EmjUsh Universities, Voh L, p. 290, 

Sir, this passage, I apprclicnd, contains tlie truth 
of the case. Undoubtedly you may, by State inter- 
ference, do many things : among the rest, you may 
provide that every chair in the Universities shall be 
filled by a man of high attainments, but living study 
you cannot create b}’’ political agency ; moral and 
social and religious progress in the Universities you 
cannot secure either by the coercion or the influence 
of the State. 

I must nov call the attention of the Ploiise to 
another point which I fear has not been duly con- 
sidered. I cannot help thinking that the course the 
noble Lord is about to take will tend very greatly to 
discourage the establishment of eleemosynary foun- 
dations. There is no doubt that any individual, who 
may be deliberating with himself whether he will or 
will not devote a portion of his substance for prose- 
cuting the objects of learning, civilization, and reli- 
gion, may well be checked by the prospect, that at 
any given time, and under any given circumstances, 
a Minister, who is the creature of a political mfijority 
in this House, may institute, without the authority 
of Parliament, a State inquiry into the mode in 
which the funds he may devise shall happen to be 
administered. Every one must think that that 
would be a discouragement to all eleemosynary esta- 
blishments. But will it be wise so to discourage 
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them ? There was a time when it was perfectly 
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right to pass statutes of mortmain, -nhen the wealth 
of corporations was such as was lOccly to impede the 
progress of industry, and to absorb a great portion 
of the landed property of the country. 33ut that is 
not so now — we arc now a nation developing unex- 
ampled energies in the pursuit of trade and of ma- 
terial wealth. Do you not think it a good and a 
far-sighted policy to pursue a generous and a favour- 
able conduct towards those who may be disposed 
to rescue some part of that wealth from pursuits 
nierel}’’ material, and devote it to the cultivation of 
all that is most elevated, and most elevating, in the 
human being ? Take these foundations at the best, 
take them at the average, or take them at the very 
worst, are they, have they ever been, otherwise than 
signal benefits to the country ? Do we not rely on 
them, in a great degree, to maintain against the 
shocks of ruder elements the higher and nobler life 
of the nation ? For the sake alike of religion and 
of civilization, alike of the moral training of the mind 
and of its vigorous intellectual development, our 
tendency and desire should be to encourage, within 
every reasonable limit, these appropriations of pro- 
perty, which are among the very noblest gifts 
that an earlier can transmit to a later generation. 
In all times, even the very worst, they have been ad- 
mitted to deserve that character : hence, down to our 
day, they have escaped the hand of the spoiler, and 
I trust and believe they will still baffle his attempts. 

And I entreat the House to consider the bearing 
of this part of the argument on the respective in- 
terests of various classes of society. This House 
would not wish that civilising studies should be 
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exclusively confined to tlic liiglicr clnsses^ bnt tlint 
tlicy sliould find tlicir way to the labouring popnla- 
tion : for tins is emphatically true, that these foun- 
dations at this moment are, and .still more is it true 
that heretofore they have been, in no small degree 
the especial patrimori}’’ of the poor. If we look 
through the history of the Keformed Clmrch of 
Encland, wo shall find that almost every learned man 
of that Church has been reared in the Universities, 
and an immense proportion of them have come from 
the humbler classes. On this ground I make an 
appeal to the noble Lord. How have those men 
found their way to distinction? Through these 
local foundations. The case stands nearly thus : — 
that those persons who have not enjoyed the advan- 
tage of that training in their earl}’' years which is 
oriven to the children of gentlemen such as sit in 
that House, hut have had to rough it, having the 
rude unwrought materials of excellence in them, 
and having been partially educated at some gram- 
mar-school in their neighbourhood, came up to the 
Universities, and by means of these local foundations 
got fellowships which they never could have got, if 
they had been put at once into an unrestrained 
competition with the sons of gentlemen who had 
been trained in refined manners and in humanising 
studies from their earliest , years, — a competition 
which, we may depend upon it, will he very un- 
favourable to the democratic character, and I use 
that word in its most honourable sense, which has 
always distinguished our Universities. If the Uni- 
versities have one especial fault now, it is that they 
have too much the character of seminaries of the 
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liiglier classes, I ardently desire to see them em- 
brace a larger number of tlic middle and of the 
labouring classes of society. Assist them you may. 
The noble Lord has large means in his hands of 
doing good by judicious communication with the 
Universities ; he will find there abundant readiness 
to enter into the consideration of judicious changes, 
and to effect them by regular means ; but by the 
noble Lord’s present course he will lose all the ad- 
vantages of his high position, of the influence that 
belongs to it when rightly used, and of the temper, so 
favourable to practical improvement, in the Unwer- 
sities themselves. 

Sir, whatever their adversaries may allege against 
them, these Universities liave borne a great and 
conspicuous part in the history of England, and 
no man can know the history of England without 
knowing something of the history of our Universities, 
I think the honourable Member for Bucldnghamshirc, 
in one of his works, has admirably pourtrayed what 
he calls the little world of Eton. Every public school 
in this country is a little world. It is not a mere 
school for instruction in books ; it is still more a 
school of manners and of life. The Universities are 
the same, but on a larger scale, and there is not a 
featm-e or a point in the national character which 
has made England great among the nations of the 
world, which is not strongly developed and plainly 
traceable in our Universities. Eor eight hundi*ed 
or a thousand years they have been intimately asso- 
ciated with everything that has concerned the highest 
interests of the country. Not even now have they 
fallen behind the age. Under increasing difiicul- 
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ties — under increasing competition — under a com- 
petition wliicli, I rejoice to say, is increasing — they 
will do their best to answer the demands which the 
country may make upon them. 

But of this, at least, I am sure, that of all bodies 
claiming a title to complam of the Universities, the 
House of Commons should he the last. Whatever 
may he said with regard to their scientific or classi- 
cal training — however it may he urged that France 
has beaten Cambridge in mathematics — or that Ox- 
ford owes her manuals of classical learning to the 
Germans — at least the Universities have done their 
duty as the schools of our statesmen. It is in this 
assembly that the popular elements of the constitu- 
tion have been developed ; and it is in this assembly 
that men at least adequate to the time have never 
been wanting fi’om the Universities. No doubt, 
there have been brilliant exceptions — as in the 
Prime Minister of the present day ; and I do not 
wish to see a monopoly established either in the 
Universities or elsewhere ; hut I cannot reflect on 
the state of the Treasury bench, and the names of 
the distinguished men who sit there, without feel- 
, ing that the Universities have no cause to blush in 
the face of the House of Commons. 

Nor is this less, hut even more, the case, when I 
turn to the side of the House which is not occupied 
• by the Government and its supporters ; because 
then I am reminded, that the most distinguished 
son of Oxford in the present century was likewise 
the man recognised by his country, recognised by 
the whole civilised world, not merely as a statesman 
of consummate capacity and pre-eminent distinction, 
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but as being, beyond all other men, the representa- 
tb'C and the ty^De of the genius of the British House 
of Commons. Oxford, Sir, made a great gift to 
the country, when it trained for public life the mind 
of Sir Kobert Peel ; and often as we shall have 
occasion to deplore his loss, I for one can never 
more deplore it than on this very night, when, had 
it j)leased the Almight)’' to spare the life of that 
great man, he would, I am certain, have been here 
to throw liis protecting sliield over that University, 
of whose interests he was at one time the chosen 
guardian in tliis House, and which, after pohtical 
exigencies had dissolved the connection between 
them, he continued, as I beheve, to love to the 
very last -with unabated ardour. 

Sh, I deeply grieve that in this day we should be 
treating of such a matter at all, as of a blow 
aimed at the Universities by the noble Lord. I 
acquit liiin of the intention to inflict injury upon 
them, but his intention wdll not neutralise the mis- 
chief of his precedent ; and whether actual mischief 
to the immediate objects of this inquiry be the re- 
sult or not, he cannot be excused for having compro- 
mised and overborne, in the prosecution of his end, 
principles of the constitution and essential guaran- 
tees of British freedom. I am persuaded that, at 
an earher period of the Session, when the House 
^vould have been disposed to a more full consider- 
ation of this question, when larger numbers of 
members would have taken part in the vote upon 
it, and when we should have enjoyed the powerful 
aid of which we are now deprived, w^e should have 
occupied, in defendmg the Universities, a position 
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of far greater advantage, and the sense of the 
House might i)i‘ohably have been declared in a 
manner adverse to the Hews of the noble Lord. 
Whether we have now a hope of such an issue to 
the debate, I dare hardly say ; but, be that as it 
may, I again urge the noble Lord to reconsider tlic 
intention he has too hastily formed, and not to 
proceed ndth it, until he has given more time to 
the examination of the principles involved in this 
very grave question. But, Sir, whether the vote of 
tliis House may support and encourage the noble 
Lord or not, I at least cannot for a moment hesitate. 
Hot den3dng either the power, or the right, or the 
duty of Parliament to consider and to take measures 
in regard to the state of the Universities, when ade- 
quate cause is shown, I both deny that such cause 
has been shown on tliis occasion, and I protest in 
the most emphatic terms agamst this miprecedented 
exercise of power bj’' the Croum, this unconstitu- 
tional pretension to a novel and undefined preroga- 
tive. I protest against it as dangerous to all the 
liberties of the subject, as exposing to contumely and 
sHght the dignity of the Crown itself, and as full of 
hazard, not perhaps in its immediate and palpable 
effect, but in the fature development of the insidious 
principle it involves, to the Universities of Eng- 
land ; to the Universities of England, whose pro- 
perty may indeed be secure from either power or 
will to attack it, but which you may more deeply 
wound in those far more precious liberties, which 
are the one essential condition of their vigour and 
their well being. 
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1. Opera di Giacomo Leopardi. Ediziono nccresciuta, ordinata, 
e corrcUa, secondo V ultimo intendiiiienlo dell’ autore, da 
Antonio Ranieri. Toini II. Firenze. 1815. 

2. Di Giacomo Leopardi Volume Terzo. Studii Filologici, 
raccolti e ordinali da Pietro Pellegrini c Pietro Giordani. 
Firenze. 1S4.5. 

3. Di Giacomo Leopardi Volume Quarto. Saggio sopra gli 
Error! Popolari degll Antichi. Puhblicato per cura di Pro- 
spero Viani. Firenze. 1846. 

4. Epistolario di Giacomo Leopardi. Raccolto c ordinato da 
Prospero Viani. Tomi II. Firenze. 1849. 

5. Poesie di Giacomo Leopardi. Napoli. 1849. 

/"li^ENIUS, unless guided by a malignant spirit, has an inde- 
feasible claim to our sympathy in its reverses, and in its 
achievements to our fervid admiration: nor is there any more 
touching, any more instructive lesson, than such as are afforded 
by its failures in the attempt to realise, out of its own resources 
and without the aid of Divine revelation, either intellectual con- 
tentment or a happy life. 

In the writings of Giacomo Leopardi there are other sources of 
pathetic interest : the misfortunes of his country, both its political 
and social, and its religious misfortunes, and his own personal 
difficulties and calamities, have stamped their image indelibly 
'upon his works, and may be traced while we peruse them, not 
only in the solemn and impassioned verses, or in the mournful 
letters, of which they are more or less directly the theme, but in 
the tone which pervades the whole. 

We believe it may be said without exaggeration, that he was 
one of the most extraordinary men whom this century has pro- 
duced, both in his powers, and likewise in his performances, 
achieved as they were under singular disadvantage. For not only 
did he die at thirty-eight, almost nel mezzo del cammin di nostra 
vita, and at the time when most great men are but beginning the 
efforts which have stamped them with that character ; but like- 
wise, ' Heaven’s unimpeached decrees’ in his case nearly — ■ 

‘ Made that shortened span one long disease.’ * 


* From Mr. Canning’s Verses on the Death of his Eldest Son. 
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By tlio time he was seventeen, he had destroyed by the ardour 
and intensity of his studies the very foundations of health and 
strength. From that year forward he was an invalid, with intervals 
of remission, progressively growing shorter, .and very frequently 
under acute pain or most severe nervous depression; and bis 
sight fell into so deplor.able a state, that for more than a twelve- 
month from March, 18.19, he was totally unable to re.ad, and 
nearly so to write. A short letter, for example, which he begins 
on the 1st of October he cannot finish until the 2'2nd.* **'' The life 
thus wasted by disease was lilcewise frightfully oppressed by me- 
lancholy — not a melancholy ad lilitnrn, gentle and ladylike, but 
one that was deeply seated both in physical and moral causes. 
Let us hear him at eighteen : A tutto questo aggiunga V ostinata, 
nera, orrenda, harhara malinconia^ die mi lima e mi divora, e collo 
studio s' alimenia, e senza studio s' accrcsce.\ In 1828 there c.ame, 
from renewed application to literary labours not of choice but for 
subsistence, what he considered the final overthrow of his healih 
and constitution. J And in December, 1830, he prefixed to his 
poems, being then thirty-two, a dedication to his Tuscan friends, 
from which we malce this touching extract : — 

‘ Sperai die questi cari studii avrebbero sostentata la mia vecchiezza, 
G credetti colla perdita di tutti gli altri piaceri, di tutti gli altri bem 
della fandullezza e della gioventb, avere acquistato un bene die da 
nessuna forza, da nessuna sventura, mi fosse tolto. IVIa io non aveva 
appena vent’ anni, quando da quella infermila di nervi e di viscere, die 
privandomi della mia vita, non mi da speranza della morte, quel nuo 
solo bene mi fu ridotto a meno die a mezzo ; poi due anni prima de 
trenta, mi e state tolto del tutto : e io credo oramai per senipre. Ben 
sapete, die queste medesime carte io non ho potuto leggere ; e per 
emendarle m’^e convenuto servirmi degli occlii e della mano d’ altri. 
Non mi so piu dolere, miei cari amici; e la coscienza che ho della 
grandezza della mia infelicita non comporta 1’ iiso delle querele. Ho 
perduto tutto : sono un tronco che sente e pena.’§ 

With a life thus limited to thirty-eight, and with only the first 
moiety of it available in the ordinary degree for study, Count 
Giacomo Leopardi amassed great stores of profound and varied 
learning, proved himself to be possessed of profound literary judg- 
ment, exquisite taste, and a powerful imagination ; and earned m 
his own country the character summed up in the words of one 
of his editors, as sommo filologo, sommo poeta, e sommo filosofo- 11 
He^ was born on the 29th of June, 1798, at Recanati, in thy 
March of Ancona, the eldest son of Count Monaldo Leopardi, 

* Op. V., p. 157. t Op. V., p, 24. . : Ibid., VI., p. 195... 

§ Poesie, p. v.. Op. V., p. 153. || Pietro Giordani, Op. HI-, p. vn. 

^ See Ranieri’s Notizia, Op. I., p. x. ; Autobiographical Memorandum, Op. ’ •> 
p. 467 ; also pp. 86, 89; also Op. III., p. 463. 
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himself in some sense a man of letters, but of temperament and 
opinions the most opposite to those of Giacomo. He had for 
his tutors two priests, who instructed him in Latin and in the 
elements of philosophy ; but he had no teacher or adviser of any 
hind in his studies after his fourteenth year, and it is plain that 
he had outstripped his nominal guides long before it. He says 
himself that he commenced his independent course of study at ten. 
A French writer, we perceive, asserts that he began Greek at 
eight, his tutors rendering him no aid, but with the grammar of 
Padua in his hand. He continues with naivete, and we doubt not 
with truth : V enfant jugca cette grammairc insuffisantc, ct dccidd a 
s'en passer, il sc init a ahordcr directement Ics textes qiCil irouvait 
dans la Bihliothcque de son perc* We are involuntarily reminded 
of Hermes, respecting whom it is recorded in the Homeric hymn, 
that — 

‘ i]!fOQ yfyoj’wcj fiiatji yfiari tyKiOltpiticr, 
ia—ipioc ftovc rXitpsy iKijftoXov AttoXXwj’OC. 

Not later than when he had just completed his tenth year, he 
commenced the course of stud)' which he himself calls 7natto c 
disperatissimo, not only without a teacher, but without the faintest 
suggestion for his guidance, without encouragement, without sym- 
pathy. Never, as he writes in 1820, did he seek or get any other 
aid than his own patient toil.f No one, as he tells Giordani in 
1817, was at hand to secure him against blundering at every step 
he took ; and he had been taught by those around him not to 
covet the knowledge of the classics, but to despise them. By 
the time, however, that he was sixteen years of age, living for the 
most part in a library, of which the contents had been collected 
by his father, he became master, not merely of the whole range 
of the literature properly termed classical, but of a large portion 
of the works of the later Greek and Latin authors of different 
schools, and he was also extensively conversant, at least in cer- 
tain departments, with the works of the Fathers of the Church. 
That is to say, he had not merely read and understood these 
authors, but he composed in the year 1815, at the age Ave have 
last named, a work entitled Baggio sopra gli Errori Popolari degli 
Antichi, and forming the fourth volume of this collection, which 
showed that he had a mastery of their contents and a facility in 
the use of them, such as few men of any single generation have 
attained even in their mature or declining years. 

In the meantime the study of other languages was not neg- 
lected. In his OAvn tongue, above all except the Greek, he was 
training his exquisite critical faculties, and was growing to be 

* Op, III,, p. 315; from the Revue des Deux Mondes, Sept. 15, 1844.. 

t Op. V., p. 174. X Ibid., p. 23. 
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profoundly acquainted with its scholarship and one of its very 
best prose writers. But he also gathered as he went along 
a knowledge of French, English, Spanish, German, and He- 
brew. The volumes before us contain evidence that he composed 
with case, at any rate in the two first of these languages. In or 
about his eighteenth year, his critical collections in MS. amounted 
to six or seven large volumes and though it is unsafe in general 
to measure by quantity, any reader of his works will be aware 
that he was absolutely incapable of writing trash. In 1817 he 
heard that some literary foreigner, whose name is not mentioned, 
had sent him word that he might become a great philologian.f 
Before that time he was solely sustained and stimulated by that 
inborn consciousness of genius which lives and works long before 
it speaks, and by a presentiment of greatness from which modesty 
was by no means excluded. Thus he writes in September of the 
same year to Giordani ; — 

‘ Certo die non voglio vivere tra la turba : la mediocrita mi fa una 
paura mortale': raa io voglio alzarmi e farmi grande cd eterno coll 
ingegno c collo studio : impresa ardua, c forse vanisslma per me, ma 
agli nomini bisogna non disanimarsi, ne disperare di loro stessi.’ $ 


May his words be as a spark to light up similar aspirations m 
the breasts of English youth, but under better auspices, with 
better safeguards, and for a happier end. 

To estimate aright the magnitude of his efforts and successes, 
particularly wdth regard to Greek, the literary atmosphere, so to 
speak, in which he lived must be taken into account. From the 
volumes before us it would appear that this noble study, so widely 
spread in some countries of Europe, is not only neglected, but JS 
within a few degrees of utter extinction in Italy. Giordani, m 
giving his reasons for not reprinting a remarkable rvork of Leo- 
pardi’s, states that ‘ in Italy it would be rather hopeless than 
simply difficult to find a competent printer for a work almost 
wholly Greek •, and to find so many as • five readers for it quite 
impossible.’^ The errors in the Greek typography of the vo- 
lumes before us, and even of the errata appended to them, gwe 
some colour to the statement. Another of Leopardi’s editors, 
Pellegrini, assures us that not only the works but the names o 
the German philologlans were unknown throughout Italy at the 
time,|| and seems to speak of a thorough knowledge of Greek as 
being still next door to a miracle there. ^ There is probamy 
exaggeration in these testimonies, and it is fair to observe that the 


* Op. V., p. 34. This was in May, 1817, when he was approaching nineteen ; hu i 
appears, from pp. 48, 49, 52, that his health bad then been- broken for nearly hro year*, 
and that for several months he had almost entirely given up reading. 

t Ibid. + Op. V., p. 57. § Op. III., p. XX. II Ihid., p. •‘J 

®[f Ibid., p. 292. 
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very work to which Giorclani refers was twice printed at Rome, 
while the Chronicle of Eusebius, on which it was a commentary, 
proceeded from the Milanese press. Leopardi himself, however, 
writes from Rome to his father in 1822, that all learning except 
such as is archrcological was utterly neglected in that city, which 
it is plain is very far from being the literary capital of Italy ; and 
adds,* ‘ the best of all is, that one does not find a single Roman 
who is really master of Latin and Greek,’ though he has met 
with some learned foreigners ‘ hen altra cosa chc i Romani' Tfie 
most pungent evidence of all perhaps is, that when preparing the 
Preface to his ^Saggio’ in 1815, the boy takes care to apprise his 
readers, that he has translated exactly from the original into 
Italian all his Greek citations, putting those from the poets into 
verse. He dealt with them as in this country a writer would 
deal with citations from the Sanscrit ; and it is scarcely an exag- 
geration to say, that in order to estimate aright the energy of cha- 
racter and of intellect required for such efforts as his, not 
merely in Italy hut at Recanati, we must conceive a child among 
us scarcely yet in trowsers, setting himself to Sanscrit, and acquir- 
ing it without a master in less than half the time that the most 
promising pupils would generally spend upon it, with all the 
apparatus and all the inspiring associations of learned society and 
of suitable establishments to assist them. 

His literary life divides itself into two great periods : _the first 
of them occupied by his philological labours and by translations 
from the classical poets, the second chiefly by poetry and philo- 
sophy. The division is not minutely accurate ; but his first poem 
of any note was written in 1817, when in its own words he was a 
garzondi none enove soli: he only published three of his odes 
before the year 1824, and he had then written but little poetry ; 
he had for some years before that, from the state of his sight as 
we suppose, almost entirely ceased from his philological labours, 
and had already designated them as the studies of his boyhood. f 
And all his efforts in philosophy belong to the later division of 
his life, which begins about the last-named year. 

The earliest composition among his published works is the 
' Essay on the Popular Errors of the Ancients,’ dated in the year 
1815, and written therefore in his 17th or early in his 18th 
year. It is remarkable not only for the quantity of erudition, 
classical and patristic, which he had even then accumulated — his 
editor has appended a list of near four hundred authors whom he 
cites — but for the facility with which he handles his materials, 
and with which also he philosophises upon them. 


* Op. V., pp. 219, 51. t Op- ^ P- 268, in January, 1823. 

" Homage 
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Hoitingc is cjuphnlicnlly rr'tulcrod in ttiis work to the Christian 
religion: the youthful autlinr tells us tlmt unbelief had gcncrntpcl 
worse prejudices lluni liad ever sprung from credulity, :ind that 
the name of philosopher find become odious with the sounder 
part of mankind; he declares’^ Ciirisiianily to be the second 
mother of our race, nml asserts that the true Church had ever 
c<)ndomned superstition,! nirtiinsi rvhich site is tlic true and the 
only bulwark.t And yet we see a baleful shadow jtrojected even 
;il this early period over his future, uhere he eulogises Voltaire as 
* that standard-bearer of bold minds, that man so devoted to 
reason anti so hostile to orror.'§ The titne was too near at hand 
when he would be prepared tt) suhsoribe that scoffer’s words: — 

‘ O Jtipitrr, ht fts rti nous creant 
U no f ro i dc pla is an tcri e.’ 

But what strange idea and stranger praciioo of education must 
prevail, where the admiration of Voltaire as an apostle of true 
reason grows up peacefully in the mind of a hoy, side by side 
with the admiration of the Church of Rome as the unsparing fee 
of superstition ! 

To those who may examine the work, we would point out^c 
enumeration of errors touching physics (cojnmencing at p. n0> 
and the twelfth chapter on the Carth, as gottd specimens of it. 
’Phe whole, wo are told, only occupied its author for two months;! 
but it is a work not unworthy to live. 

The only specimens of original composition in Greek verse (m 
Latin there are none) which these volumes afford, are two Ana- 
creontic odes, written in 1817.^ We doubt whcllier they justify 
the panegyric of Giordani, ‘ 2^cr vcritii iieppurc esso Anacrcontc 
h potrclhe discerncrc tra Ic sue propric fiyliuolc.' They would, 
we suppose, when cleared of some inaccuracies, probably due to 
defective typography, be termed good exercises at Eton, but no 
more ; and this is among the easiest descriptions of Greek com- 
position. But it is not to be inferred from hence that Leopardi 
could not have excelled in the difficult parts of this as much as in 
other departments ; and besides, rve are to recollect, first that he 
wrought without a master ; secondly, that his exertions were 
made for glory ; he writes to Giordani ; — ^ 

‘ lo ho grandissimo,forse smoderalo e insolerite^ desiderio di glorto. 
(March 21st, 1817.)**' 

And Italian taste and study do not appear to be directed towards 
composition in tfie classical languages at all, if we except Latin 
prose for particular purposes : the brancli, let it be added, m 
which our own public schools and universities least excel. V'e 


* Op. IV., p. 303. 
$ Ibid., p. 99. 


t Ibid., pp. 32, 33. 

Op. III., p. 405. • ^ Vol. iii; p. 148. 


J Ibid., p- 
** Vol. V. p- 

find 
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find here and there some fragments of what may be called com- 
mentator’s Latin, from which it would appear that he at once 
made himself master of that instrument. 

More remarkable, we think, were his translations from the 
Greek. In 1815 he published, and therefore not improbably 
in his seventeenth year wrote, a complete translation of Moschus, 
with a learned and acute discourse prefixed to it, containing, 
among other things, a severe criticism upon the affected and 
licentious manner of certain French translations of his works and 
those of Anacreon. He was, however, at all times a sharper 
critic to himself than to any other author. He says, while yet a 
youth, * Sono to di tal tempra, die nulla mi va a gusto di qtianto ho 
fatto due 0 tre mesi innanzi.''^' And again, he writes playfully, 
that at a former period his compositions W’crc fit to last only 
for a day, but now for a whole week;f and he soon became 
dissatisfied with this work, which, nevertheless, appears to be 
extremely w'ell executed. 

In 1816 he went on to publish a translation of the first Book of 
the Odyssey; and in 1817 the second Book of the iEneid. He 
was himself sensible of the great difficulty of translating Virgil, and 
his own effort must be admitted to be a failure ; the spirit of the 
original evaporates in the operation, and the work is dead and 
fiat. It is also rather diffuse : for example, the three noble lines, 
beginning et si fata deum, are rendered into nearly six. Nor has 
it the perfect fidelity which he claims for it, saying ho tenuto 
sempre dietro al testo a motto a motto. X Take, for instance :■ — ■ 

‘ cadit et Ripheus, jusiissinms unus 
Qtii flit in Teiicris et servantissimus eequi. 

Lis aliter visum? 

He renders it — 

^ ‘ cade Rifeo 

De' Trojani ilpiugiusto e il pin fermo 
Lei dritto servator. A’ ehhero i numi 
Altra sentenza? 

In which it is obvious to remark that he has not at all touched 
the peculiar force of unus, and that while Virgil certainly in- 
tended to. convey a variation of idea by the use of the word cequi 
after having already called Ripheus Justissimus, it is impossible 
to discriminate between the giusto and the dritto. We still more 
question the rendering which follows. Surely Virgil did not 
. mean that the gods considered Ripheus to be a bad man, but 
.intended Jo suggest elliptically, after cequi, ihn reflection, that 
such a man as Ripheus ought not to have been cut off ;§ the idea, 

J Op. III,p. 1G9. 


•->' Vol. iii. p. 171. 


t Vol. V. p. 83. 

§ See Heyne and B\i<tniann in loc. 
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ho it ntldcil, which he conveys more distinctly, n few lines later, 
nhtnit Pantlicus : — 

* ?icc ir. tun plurima Panlhcu 
Lahniiem pictas, nee ApoUhm infnla texit' 

But then the mind of the narrator checks itself, and submits to 
destiny in the words Dis aUtcr vhinn. 

Injustice to Leopardi we should perhaps quote Dryden: — 

* Then JUpheus followed t in th' vnaptnl fight: 

Just of his word, ohscrrnnt of the right. 

Jleaven thought not so.’ 

Timt is, he siinjily takes his author by storm. 

Leopardi, however, had a most exalted conception of the 
tunclion of ,n translator. He says he translated the second book 
of the iEncid, because he could not help it ; that after reading it, 
as was commonly the case with anything that he read and thought 
really beautiful, he was in an agony until ho liad cast it in the 
mould of his own jnind : — 

' Pcrciocche letta la Eueide (si come seinpre soglio, Iclta qualcosa c, 
o mi jiar, venuueute bella) io aiidava del eontirmo spashnando, e ccr- 
eaudo niauieni di far mie, ovc si potesso in alcana guisa, quelle divine 
hellezze.’ — Op. iii. p. 1G9; Compare, v. 127. 

And then ho laid down a great principle: — 

‘ So ben dirli aver io conosciuto j)er prova, clie senza esser pocta 
non .si jiuo tnulnrre uti vero poefa.’ — fl/id. 

Which he extended in his Discourse on the Fame of Horace: — 

‘ Finalmcntc si 6 conosciuto un gran traduttore cssefe un grande 
pcrittore, e non poler dirsi rare, percho la Fcnicc non 6 rara.’ * 

Every translation of a great work, to be good, must have great 
original qualities. We must not confound the subject by assi- 
milating the work of the translator to that of the copyist in 
painting. In that case the problem is to construct an image of 
the picture, given the same materials. But in the case of pure 
mental products the material form is the language, and the very 
condition of the work is that this be changed, as the workman 
must reproduce in another tongue; and in proportion as the 
original to be rendered is a great one, the union between the 
thought of the writer and his language is more intimate: at 
every step as the translator proceeds, he feels that he is tearing 
asunder soul and body, life and its vehicle ; so that in order to 
succeed in his task, he must, within certain limits, create anew. 

To create anew was Leopardi’s idea of translating, and such he 
veiy clearly showed it to be in his later efforts of this descrip- 
tion, which are prose translations from Xenophon, Isocrates, 


* Op, III.,]). 116. 
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Epictetus, and others ; executed in the latter part of his life, and 
only published after his death in the posthumous edition of his 
works. It is evident that while he was engaged upon them, the 
idea and aim of reproduction predominated over that of mere 
representation. And so far as we have been able to examine 
them in close comparison with the original text, we have found 
them not sufficiently precise in their character — their secondary 
character, as we readil)' admit — of copies, to satisfy a scholar of 
the English type : but admirable in their force and spirit; and, 
if viewing them with a foreign eye, we may presume to say so 
much — although only re-echoing the judgments of native and 
skilled Italians — faultless as compositions ; bearing that stamp of 
freshness and of power, which realizes Leopardi’s idea of a trans- 
lator’s function in its normal slate. 

We have other evidence, however, how deeply he had drunk 
in early life at classic fountains. In May, 1816,* he wrote, 
and in 1817 he published, in Italian blank verse, a Hymn to 
Neptune, which was purely his own, but which purported to be 
a translation from a recently discovered manuscript. We quote 
the following passage as a specimen: — 

‘ I Tcssali Pclrco 

Diconti, cd altri Onchesiio, cd altri pure 
Egco ti noma c Cinadc e Fitalmio. 

10 dirotti Asfaleo, poicke salute 

Tu rcchi a’ naviganti. A iefa voii 

11 nocchier, quando s’ alzano ncl marc 
L’ onde canute, e quando in ncra nolle 
Percale i fianclii al hen composlo legno 
II Jlutto alti-sonanle, die s’ incurva 
Spuinando, e stanno tempestose nubi 
Su le cime degli alberi, c del vento 
Mormora il bosco al soffio (prrore ingombra 
La menie de’ morlali), c quando cade, 

Precipitando giic dal del, gran nenibo 
SopraV immenso mare. O Pio qwssente, 

Che Tenaro e la sacra Onchestia selva 

E Micalc e Trezene cd il pinoso 

Istmo, ed Ega, e Geresta in guardia tieni, 

Sqccorri a’ naviganti; e,fra le rotte 
Nubi, fa che si vegga il cielo azzurro 
Ne la tempesla, e su la nave splenda 
Del sole 0 de la luna un qualche raggio, 

O de le stelle, e ’I soffiar de’ venti 
Cessi, e tu V onde romorose appiana 
Si che campin dal rischio i marinai.’ 


* Op. V., 35. 
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If \V(; arc noi mistaken in our view of the lljoroughly Hellenic 
tone anti basis of this composition, it is one going far to warrant 
what Ijc said ol himself, that the Greek form of thought was 
more clear and vivid in his mind than the Latin or even the 
Iialiati.’*' 

It would appear, from a statement of his own, that the Roman 
world was comjtleiely taken in by tins pretended discovery, and 
the keeper ot the Vatican Library would have it that the original 
manuscript must have been filched from that great repository.! 

We can dwell but little upon his jthilological achievements, 
although they constitute one (»f his most durable, and also his 
most innocut)us, titles to fame. For notwithstanding that we 
have six pretty substantial volumes before us. all filled, or nearly so, 
with his productions, ami everything that they contain is remark- 
able, there is among lliem no paper relating to classical philology 
or criticism so considerable as to give a full itnpression of his mar- 
vellous ]iowers. It is with some reluctance that we refer to the 
cause. It appears, however, that in the year 1830, when he had 
left, and, ns it proved, for ever, his father’s house, his health being 
ruined, and his circumstances narrow to the last degree, he made 
over the whole of these papers — lavori immensit^ as he himself 
calls tham,§ higcns schcdularmn copia, according to the receiver 
himself — to jMr. Dc Sinner ; and it is plainly declared that be 
did this with the expectation which he founded upon his com- 
munic.ations held with Mr. De Sinner in person, that they would 
shortly bo given to the world, and would minister abke to his fame 
and his means of subsistence. Butin 1832, he says that they send 
him from France, Holland, and Germany memoirs, translations, 
and laudatory articles, but no remittanccs.[{ Nay, it appears that 
even to this day no one of all those manuscripts, except certain Ex- 
cerpta, printed at Bonn in 1834, by way of has seen 

tlie light through the medium of their foster-father i and in the cata- 
logue of his works, at the end of the third volume, w'e read with 
regret some thirteen times the words ‘ inedito presso il De Sinner f 
these titles comprising all his philological papers of moment, 
except one which he had published many years before. Nor is this 
singular state of facts ascribable to the negligence of the Italian 
editors : for we are distinctly informed that application was made 
to Mr. He Sinner for aid to their edition of the works from the 
materials in his possession, and that he neither gave the papers 
nor assigned any reason for withholding them."^* We trust that 


Ranieri’s Memoir, vol. i. p. xii, + \ol. v. p. 46. 

t Op. VI., p. 152, Egli, se piacera a Dio, H redigera e completera, 
pubblicare in Germania, e me ne promette danari e un gran nome. , 

6 Op. I., p. xxix, II Op. VI., p. 195. t Op. 1., p. 

** Op. III., p. ix, ; and VI,, 152. 
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there is a good defence to be made to this indictment ; but the 
first aspect of the case seems to betoken an urgent necessity 
for either the vindication of such conduct or its amendment. 

In the year 1814, at the age of sixteen and two months, he 
placed in his father’s hands, as the latter has noted in a memo- 
randum on the manuscript, his Revision and illustrations of the 
text of Porphyry De vita Plotini et ordine lihrorum ejus ; and 
even this early production appears to have afforded valuable aid * 
to the labours of an older scholar, Creuzer, upon Plotinus. It 
was followed in the same year by his ‘ Commentary on the Life 
and Writings of Rhetoricians of the First and Second Centuries 
of the Christian era,’ and by a ‘ Collection of Fragments of Early 
Fathers and Historians of the Church before Eusebius,’ with his 
own notes. 

But we will pass on from these, which remain unpublished, to 
his ' Annotations on the Chronicle of Eusebius,’ which had been 
just edited by Mai from the Armenian version. They were written 
at twenty years of age, and printed in 1823, and it is their singular 
merit which has mainly engendered the existing dissatisfaction at 
the non-appearance of his other works of the same kind. The 
judgment of Niebuhr upon the author of this work, it has been 
properly observed, may suffice for those who have not the oppor- 
tunity of examining it, without quoting the concordant testimonies 
,of other scholars. He says, in a publication of 1823, ' Eruditis- 
simi, quorum egregia inventa profero, sunt Bluhmiusfam inter juris- 
consultos nobilitatus, et Comes Jacobus Leopardius Recanatensis 
Picens, quern Italice sucejam nunc conspicuum ornamentum essepopu- 
laribus meis nuntio, indiesque eum ad majorem claritatem perventu- 
rum esse spondeo ; ego vero qui candidissimum prceclari adolescentis 
ingenium non secus quam egregiam doctrinam valde diligam, omni 
ejus honor e et incremento Icetaborj It is even more interesting 
to quote, as we are enabled to do on the best authority, the words 
of Niebuhr to his friend and successor the Chevalier Bunsen, 
when, upon hearing that the author of these Annotazioni was in 
Rome, he had with difficulty discovered his apartment. ' Con- 
ceive my astonishment when I saw standing before me, pale and 
■■liBHHMHniifnadbiB* a mere youth, in a poor little chamber, of 
weakly figure, and obviously in bad health, he being by far the 
first — rather indeed the only real Greek philologian in Italy, the 
author of Critical Observations which would have gained honour 
for the first philologian of Germany, and only twenty-two years 
old ; $ he had grown to be thus profoundly learned, without 

* Op. III., p. 463. 

•f Ibkl., p. 311. Niebiilir, Pref. ad Flavii Merobaudis Carmina, ed. 2, p. 13. 

X Leiipardi was. at this time twenty-four, but only twenty when he wrote the 
Annotations. 
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srlitml, wiilioul lonrlK'r, niiliout lu’lp, without encouragoinent, in 
his father's scqursloml house ! I uiulcrstnnd too that he is one 
of the first of tlie rising poets of Italy. What a nobly-gificd 
people !' 

Until the occasion when Niebuhr saw him in Rome, Leopardi 
lind never (juitted his father’.s house at Rccafiati. While prose- 
cuting his studies in the library of the house, and almost living 
there, he had to bear not only the negative evil of the absence 
of positive sympathy and aid, but the slights often due and always 
rendered to boy-critics and philosophers. From the editor of 
the * Ijiblioteca Italiana,’ to wliich he first made the ofier of some 
contributions, he could scarcely obtain any notice of his letters, -f 
and he gives a most lively description of the usual treatment de 
haui cti has he met witli trn qncsta vilissivia plchc marchipiana e 
Tomann : — 

‘ Alla fine io .«ouo un fancitdlo e trattalo da fanciullo; non dico in 
casa, dove mi trattano da bambino, ma fuori, chiunque Iia qiialclie 
notizia della mia fainiglia, ricevendo una niia lettera c vedendo questo 
nnovo Giacomo, f(! pure non mi pigliaper ranimadi mio nonno morto 
<15 anni fa, clio porfdque^to rumic, d apponech’ io sia uno dc’ fantocci 
di casa, e considcia die risj)ondendo egli uomo fatto (fosse ancora iin 
castaldo) a me rngazzo, mi fa un favorc: e poro con duo riglie mi 
spaccia, dellc quali 1’ una contiene i .'alufi per rnio padre. In Ilccanati 
poi io sono teimto quello die sono, un vero c pretto ragazzo, e i piii ci 
aggiungono i tiloli di .•^accentuzzo, di filosofo, d' cremita, e die so io. 
I3i inanicra die s’ io m’ arrischio di confortarc diicdiessia a comperare 
nn libroj o mi rispondo con una risata, o mi si metfe in sul serio, e mi 
dico, die non 6 piu quel tempo : die vetiga avanti e vedro io : die 
andi’ egli doll’ etii niia aveva questo genio di comprar libri, il quale se 
n’6 ito, veiiendo il giudizio ; die il nicdcsimo succedera a me: e allora 

10 ragazzo non posso .alzare Ja voce egridare: Eazza d’ asinil se vi 
jiensate, di’ io ni’ abbia a venire simile a voi altri, v’ ingannateapartito : 
die io non lascero d’amarc i libri se non qiiando mi lascera il giudizio, 

11 quale voi non avete avuto mai, non cli’ egli vi sia venuto quando 
avete lasciato di amare i libri.’§ 

This, however, was one of the rare and short outbreaks of 
vivacity for which indeed it is quite plain^that he bad all the 
natural materials in plenty, but they were crushed both by the 
real weight of his calamities and by the magnified powers with 
which his acute sensibilities invested them. He never, says 
Viani, could hold long the strain of merriment.|| His harp, like 
his mind and life, was naturally qualified for ' notes of gladness — 

‘ JBrit yet it oftaier told a tale 
Of more prevailing sadness* 

* Op. V., p. 80. t Ibid., pp. 64, 78, 7G. t In 1817, V., p. 72. 

^ To Giordani, 5th Dec., 1817, voi. v. p. 73. || Op. III., 449. 
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A deep and settled melanchol}’ came upon him early in youth, 
and accompanied him to the end. A distinguished person who 
knew him well, and, like all apparently who so knew him, loved 
him well, during his later years, assures us that he never saw 
Leopardi either laugh or smile. His friend and editor Ranieri 
states that he never sought compensation for mental sorrow, or 
tried to benumb its sting, by the brute force of sensual enjoyment. 
So that in every meaning he could have adopted the motto — 

‘ Icli geluire iiicht den Freuden an.’ ^ 

Whatever may be thought of the real causes of his unhappiness, 
it will be plain to all readers of his works and letters that nothing 
little and paltry ever found a place in his mind or would have 
given him a moment’s care. An intense sensibility and craving 
for love and for the signs of love is visible throughout, and with 
it a real modesty and trustfulness, agenuiue indifference to wealth 
and luxury, a spirit too lofty, perhaps too proud, for anything so 
poor as vanity. We take this exemption to be more clearly 
shown in no way than by the absence of anything like soreness of 
feeling about the defects of his personal appearance, while he 
was aware in full of the disadvantage they entailed. Describing 
the effect of his excessive studies, he says : — 

‘ E mi sono rovinato infelicomente e senza rimedio per tutta la vita, 
e rendutomi 1’ aspetto miserabile, e diepregievolissima tutta quella gran 
parte dell’ uomo, che e la sola a cui guardino i piti, e coi piii bisogna 
conversare in questo mondo : e non solamenfe i piu, ina cliiccliessia e 
costretto a desiderare clie la virtu non sia senza qualclie ornamento 
esteriore, e trovandonela nuda affatto, s’ attrista, e per forza di natura, 
ehe nessuna sapienza puo vincere, quasi non ha coraggio d’ amare quel 
virtuoso, in cui niente e bello fuorclie 1’ anima, Questa ed altre misere 
circostanze ha posto la fortuna intorno alia mia vita, dandomi una 
cotale apertura d’ intelletto perch’ io le vedessi cliiaramente e m’ accor- 
gessi di quello che sono, e di cuore, perch’ egli conoscesse che a lui non si 
conviene 1’ allegria, e quasi vestendosi a lutto, si togliesse lanialinconia 
per compagna eterna ed inseparabile.’f 

In this letter, written at nineteen, the reader will notice his 
great powers of expression, his tendency to philosophise, and a 
gloom as remarkable as his wonderful endowments. And from 
another passage in it, where he refers to another event that must 
happen, and had already happened in part, tina cosa-piujiera di 
tutte, we gather that he had already lost all hold of Christianity, 
and that . he felt more acutely than any other evil the pain and 
shame of a continued exterior profession of it, as well as the fear 
of making the disclosure of his sentiments. 

In addition to the hiatus in his works rvhich we have already 

* Goethe, Bride of Corinth. f Op. V., j)p. 86, 87. 

noticed, 
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milicetl, iluiy arc prcsfiitocl to us in a confused and irregular 
series, and lliero is nolliing that assumes the name of a biography 
atlaohed to them, while each of four editors has prefixed to sepa- 
rate portions some sketch of his own, and other piecemeal testi- 
monies and panegyrics arc given in dincrcnl parts of the collec- 
tion. Nothing can he more unfavourable to the formation of a 
just and careful judgment upon cither the works or the life of 
the author. 

In the absence, however, r»f a regular biography, the ‘ Episto- 
lario,’ containing between five and six hundred of his letters, 
supplies, though with great lack both of connexion and of expla- 
nation, many records both of his life and studies, and is of great 
interest on various accounts. He seems to have been from the 
first a master, as in other things that he touched, so also in letter- 
wriiing. When only eighteen he addressed the following to 
Monti, with a copy of his version of the second iEneid. Its ideas 
of course must not be considered according to ICnglish manners, 
but inutatis mxitondie : — 

‘ Rccanati, 21 Fchlraio, 1817. 

‘ Stiinatissimo Sig. Cavalierc, — Sc 6 colpa ad uomo piccolo lo 
pcrivoro non provocate a letterato gituule, colpevolissimo sono io, percho 
a noi si convengono i supcrlativi dellc due qualitn. Ne altro posso 
allegare a niia scusa clic la sinania incoinjwensibile di farmi noto al 
mio principe (poiclio suddito le sono io certo, come amatore quale clie 
sia delle lettere) c il tremito che prove scrivendo a lei, chc scrivendo a 
Re non mi aA-vorrebbe di provare. Ricevni per mia parte dal Sig. 
Stella, miserabilissimo dono, la mia tradiizione del secondo libro della 
Eneide, anzi non dono, ma argomento di riso al traduttore della Iliade 
primo in Europa, e al grande amico del grande Annibal Caro. Ed 
clla rida, che il sno riso Piira di compassione, e la sua compassione piu 
grata ed onorcvole a me che T invidia di millealtri. Non la prego die 
legga il mio libro, ma che non lo rifiuti : ed, accettandolo, mi faccia 
chiaro che ella non si tiene offeso dal mio ardimento, con che verra a 
cavarmi di grande ansieta.’* 

Somewhat later he had, as we may perceive from the next short 
extract, perfected his power of turning a compliment — a power 
certainly never so becoming as in a man of generally bold and 
independent character, and in this instance most gracefully veiling 
a rebuke. It is addressed to Count Perticari, himself an author : — 

‘ Recanati, 30 Ottohre, 1820. 

‘ Sig. Conte mio carissimo e stimatissimo, — Poco dopo la mia prima 
lettera, alia quale rispondeste graziosamente quest’ anno passato, io ve 
ne scrissi altre due, alle quali non rispondeste. Ma non mi dolgo, che 
non voleste gittare in benefizio di un solo quel tempo che spendevate 
in vantaggio di molti.’f 


1 * 


Op. V., p. 10. 


I Ibid., p. 207. 
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The citations we have already made in the preceding pages 
may serve as specimens of the lighter and of some of the graver 
qualities of the letters contained in this collection, of which it 
may safely be said that the diction is at once careful and easy, 
natural and refined ; the style terse, animated, and diversified in 
the highest degree ; and the matter full of fresh evidence to the 
powers as well as to the calamities of the author. 

Those which are addressed to his father are written in the 


language of conventional respect and affection, Imt under evident 
constraint throughout. In those to his brother, the Count Carlo, 
and to his sister, he is entirely free and unreserved, but they refer 
chiefly to matters of domestic concern, or of outward and minor, 
not always entirely pure, interest, and afford no measure in gene- 
ral of his powers or of his trials. It is in the letters to Giordani, 
the only watt (July, 1819) that he knows,® that he most fully 
pours out his whole soul and displays the riches of his acquire- 
ments, of his critical taste, and of his constructive understanding. 
They abound, like those of Giordani himself, which are subjoined, 
with expressions of the warmest affection; and, indeed, the cor- 
respondence is carried on with the fervour and impatience of two 
lovers, and with a redundancy of attachment, breaking out into 
jealousies almost infantine, and slight quarrels just made in order 
to be mended ; the stream only foams the more from being 
obstructed, and sometimes almost dammed up by the cruel, the 
abominable, the all-obstructing, all-devouring posts. 

It is curious, too, to observe how the two minds respectively 
find their level according to their power, without strain or even 
consciousness. In the early part of these communications Gior- 
dani cheers, encourages, and patronises his youthful correspon- 
dent. But about Leopardi’s 22nd year he began (see, for example, 
Op. Y. p. 163), quite without ostentation or assumption, to act 
the tutor, and, in the familiar phrase, pat his friend on the back. 
This man, however — we understand an cx-Benedicline who had 
receded from his vows — for many years had a monopoly of the 
rich commerce of his mind ; and he was an evil genius to it, con- 
firming all its negative and downward tendencies by his own very 
gross and scoffing unbelief. 

There are other parts of this collection of letters which throw 
light upon Italian manners and habits in small things and great. 
It is amusing to find Leopardi recommending his brother to give 
up his moustaches when he had just reared them to perfection, 
assuring him that the English, and even the French, not only did 
not any longer wear them, but even laughed at those who did. 
There are also many letters relating to the search for fit matches 
for his sister, and then for his brother, Count Carlo, which was 


♦ Op. V., p. 151. 
c 
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prosecuted with great vigour, not only in Recanati and the neigh- 
bourhood, but at Ravenna, Modena, Reggio, and Parma, with 
occasional references to Milan, Florence, and Rome.* We must 
not judge of these matters wholly with an English eye, but must 
recollect that the facilities of locomotion in a country and the 
habit of resorting to capitals give facilities of choice, the want of 
which elsewhere requires more or less the intervention of third 
parties. The practical difference between Italian habits and our 
own seems, however, to extend further. There the matter is 
openly entertained, discussed, and arranged by the relations, with 
a sort of veto in the last stage to the person most concerned. 
What sort of veto, it may reasonably be asked ? We should pre- 
sume from these letters, more than a Royal, but somewhat less 
than a Presidential one. But in England the whole actual pro- 
cess, except the bare initiative of social introduction, belongs even 
to a daughter, with a veto to the parents : in short, the English 
daughter exchanges places with the Italian father. 

Injudicious, though doubtless well-meant, attempts appear to 
have been made to press him into holy orders ; and they were, 
most unwarrantably, continued even after he had given evidence 
conclusive to any dispassionate mind of his infidel opinions : for in 
1824 he published the Bruio Minore,] with its ominous appendix 
in prose, and some of his Dialogues were in print as early as 
January, 1826. In that month it seems that his father offered 
him a nomination to one or more benefices ; and he accepted it on 
certain conditions, one of which was that he should be dispensed 
from saying mass after the first few days, though he had no ob- 
jection to undertaking to recite prayers by himself instead.;|; For 
this he pleaded his studies and the state of his eyes as an excuse. 
A subsequent letter, however, throws a strange light upon the 
current notions of church property, and exhibits to us a form of 
abuse perhaps more flagrant, but perhaps also more rare, than 
those which prevail in England. He writes to say he hears that 
patrons are sometimes allowed at Rome to suspend a presentation 
for six or eight years, and to apply the revenues in the interim, 
subject to the usual burdens (of provision for divine service, we 
presume), for some honourable purpose. He then suggests that 
his father perhaps might make this arrangement with a view to 
his support, retaining all the time the same control over the 
money as over any other part of his income. § In April, how- 
ever, of the same year we find him finally |j declining 'the bene- 
fices ’ which his father still pressed upon him ; and the nomina- 
tion seems to have fallen on his youngest brother. 

We have referred to his view of his own language. Every day 

* Op. V., pp. 2S9, 451, 3, 76, ami alidi. t Op- P- 

t Op. V., 393. § Ibid.,’ pp. 403, 404. || Ibid. 
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lie road it as a portion of his studios F 1'^’ oarly said (1817) 
that ihn man who had familiarisod hitnsolf with the deeper re- 
sources of the Italian would pity those who wore obliged to use 
an} other tongue. f It was to [jim io, lingua regina di fuitc Ic lingne 
vivoiti, c dcJlc inortc sc non regina. certo non ,';uddita.'l Again, he 
is struck with the difficulty of translating the noble Greek word 
aSXof, represented sufficiently for our purpose by the English 
liivm feat. 

‘Con qual parola italiana rende^emo quesfa grcca? Traraglio hii 
il cUsgnstoso, ma non il gratidc c il vasto. Non pertanto io non in’ ar- 
riscliio di atfermare clic questa })arola non si possa rondere in ilaliano, 
tanto poco mi fido di conoscerc questa nostra lingua, sovrana, immensa, 
onnipotentc.' — Op. V. p. 50. 

He was encouraged in this view of his own tongue by his 
friend Giordani, who writes to him non s' impara mai bcnc la lin- 
gua, chc c sempre infnita. 

Accordingly, when lie published his Canzoni in 1824, he 
appended to tliem a philological commentary, § which has been 
republished in the third or miscellaneous volume of his works. 
It is directed steadily towards a particular scope, namely, that of 
enlarging the resources of the language, rarely or never by 
arbitrary invention, almost always by recurring to its classical 
authorities ; he criticises with great severity the Della Cruscan 
dictionary, which imposes upon us foreigners by its bulk and 
pretensions, but is, we believe, lightly esteemed by Italian scholars. 
In the same spirit he betook himself to the reproduction of the 
style of the Treceniisti, whom he considered to approach most 
nearly to the style of the Greeks, and best to develop the close 
affinity which he conceived to exist between the languages, and 
which, indeed, is obvious in some points of Italian that are not 
represented in Latin, such as the highly diversified forms of 
diminution and augmentation, the employment of the article, 
the virtual possession of a middle voice, and the use of the verb 
infinitive with the functions of a noun substantive, though he 
must himself, when translating the Odyssey, have felt the want 
of a flexible quality in Italian to enable it faithfully to represent 
the Greek compound adjectives. 

Under the name of a treceniista translation |j from an ancient 
MS. he published a fictitious account of the martyrdom of certain 
monks; and the imposition was successful even with the best 
judges of the style of that period. Not let it be understood that 
he inherited it from his father. On the contrary, he had been 
bred in the prevalent Gallicising taste. At the outset, he says, 

* Opere, V. (Epistolario I.), 71 ; Ep. 31 and 251 ; Ep. 156. 

f Ibid., p. 15. J: Ibid,, p. 47. (i Op. III., p. 215. 

II Op. II., p. 185. 
c 2 
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in April, 1817 — being- then only IS years old — he had his head 
full of the new notions, and despised and trampled upon the 
study of Italian ; his OAvn original papers were like mere transla- 
tions from the French ; he wallowed in the reading which since 
he had learned to detest.* Thus by the native and matured force 
of his own taste and judgment, and without a ■’guide, he had 
revolted against the bad rules of his early training, and framed a 
sound and true system for himself at an age when in ordinarv 
minds, even with the aid of thp best instructors, taste and judg- 
ment in letters are but beginning to dawn. 

As we have seen, his first efforts were applied to philology ; and 
it was not till he was seventeen and a half f — rather an advanced 
period in his early-ripened mental life — that he gave himself to 
literature in its ordinary sense. It was probably not so much 
choice as necessity that threw him upon the former line of study. 
Not that he had great advantages for it, but the reverse. The 
merits of his father’s library have apparently been exaggerated 
by Ranieri ; | it did not, for example, contain a Xenophon. § 
Still it was a library, and it had no modern books ; and being 
thus thrown upon the dead languages, and having for the most 
part to learn them by means of reading their authors, his acqui- 
sitive mind was naturally drawn to their speech and its laws. 

We are inclined to trace to this circumstance the accuracy and 
beauty of his own diction and his admirable style. He had han- 
dled early and familiarly those among all the instruments for the 
expansion of thought, which are the most rigorously adapted to 
its laws, and had also deeply considered the mode and lorm of 
the adaptation. Yet it is certainly wonderful that he should have 
issued from these studies not only a refined scholar and philoio- 
gian, but a powerful and lofty poet ; as well as that he should 
have carried to maturity in the most fervid and impatient period 
of life pursuits which are commonly considered rather dry. But 
it is a cardinal truth, that no study whatever can be dry to such a 
mind when earnestly embracing it. 

We should gladly have noticed his other labours in Italian,|| 
particularly his commentary upon Petrarch, to the merits of which 
very competent testimony might be quoted ; but the expenditure 
of space warns us to pass on. We do it the more readily because 
even to do this would not be to do all, for besides the great things 
that he accomplished, he had cast in the mould of Thought the 
plans of more and greater. 


* Op. V., p. 23, p. 174. f Ihid., p. 34. 

t Op. I., p X. § Op. V., pp. 58, 65. 

II There are also opinions we should have been disposed to canvass — for instance, Ins 
low estimate of some of the lyric poets of his country; and his comparative judgment 
on Homer and Hesiod. (Op. III., p, 150.) 

Op. VI., p, 12C. To Colletta. 
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When we regard Leopardi in his character of a poet^^ — in which 
no Italian of the present generation, we conceive, except Manzoni 
even approaches him, and he in a different order, and perhaps but 
in a single piece — it is not difficult to pei'ceive that he was endowed 
in a peculiar degree with most of the faculties which belong to the 
highest excellence. We shall note two exceptions. The first is 
the solid and consistent wisdom which can have no other founda- 
tion in the heart of man than the Gospel revelation : without which, 
even while we feel the poet to be an enchanter, we cannot accept 
and trust him as a guide : and of which VVordsworth is an ex- 
ample unequalled probably in our age, and unsurpassed in any 
age preceding ours. Nor let it be said that this is not properly a 
poetical defect; because the highest functions of the human being 
stand in such intimate relations to one another, that the want of 
any one of them will commonly prevent the attainment of perfec- 
tion in any other. The sense of beauty enters into the highest 
philosophy, as in Plato. The highest poet must be a philosopher, 
accomplished, like Dante, or intuitive, like Shakspeare. But 
neither the one nor the other can now exist in separation from 
that conception of the relations between God and man, that new 
standard and pattern of humanity, which Christianity has supplied. 
And although much of what it has indelibly impressed upon the 
imagination and understanding, the heart and life, of man, may be 
traceable and even prominent in those who individually disown it, 
although the splendour of these disappropriated gifts may, in 
particular cases, be among the very greatest of the signs and 
wonders appointed for the trial of faith, there is always something 
in them to show that they have with them no source of positive 
and permanent vitality : that the branch has been toi-n from the 
tree, and that its life is on the ebb. There is another point in 
which Leopardi fails as compared with the highest poets. He is 
stronger in the reflective than in the perceptive, or at any rate 
than in the more strictly creative powers. Perhaps these latter 
were repressed in their growth by the severe realities of his life. 
It is by them that the poet projects his work from himself, stands 
as it were completely detached from it, and becomes in his own 
personality invisible. Thus did Homer and Shakspeare perhaps 
beyond all other men : thus did Goethe : thus did Dante when 
he pleased, although his individuality is the local centre, to so 
speak, of his whole poem;* which is only to say in other Words 
that by this gift the poet throws his entire strength into his work 
and identifies himself with it ; that he not only does, but for the 
time being is, his work; and that then, when the work is done. 

It would he unjust not to name Mr, Tennyson as a remarkable example of this 
gift among oiir living poets. 


he 
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lie passes away and leaves it : it is perfect in its own kind, and 
bears no stamp or trace of him, that is of what in him pertains to 
the individual as such, and does not belong to the general laws of 
truth and beauty. Thus all high pictorial poetry is composed : 
thus every great character in the drama or romance is conceived 
and executed. 

It is the gift of imagination in its highest form and intensity 
wliicli efifects these wonderful transmutations, and places the poet 
of the first order in a rank nearer to that of creative energies than 
anything else we know. Next, perhaps, to him comes the great 
intuitive discoverer. These are the privileged children of Nature, 
who walk a royal road, and constitute the signal exceptions to 
that broad and general law of human knowledge: ‘Homo, 
naturce minister et interpres, tantum facit et intelligit, quantum de 
natures ordine re vel mente ohservaverit : nee amplius scit,-aut 
potest J {Bacon, Nov. Org., Aph. I.) 

Leopardi, though he had abundance both of fancy and of 
imagination, either was not possessed of this peculiar form f)f the 
latter gift or had not developed it : his impersonations are beau- 
tiful, but rather after the manner of statues: they have just so 
much of life as is sufficient to put his metaphysical conceptions 
in motion ; but we always seem to discover his hand propping 
them up and moving them on : they have not the flesh and blood 
reality : he is eminently a subjective poet, and the reader never 
loses him from view. But he is surely a very great subjective 
poet, and applies all the resources of thought and passion, all 
that his introspective habits had taught himi to his work, with a 
power rarely equalled : he has choice and flowing diction, a pro- 
found harmony, intense pathos, and he unites to very peculiar 
grace a masculine energy and even majesty of expression, which 
is not surpassed, so far as we know, in the whole range of poetry 
or of eloquence, and which indeed gives the highest evidence of 
its prerogative by endowing sentiments, now become trite and 
almost vulgar through use, with perfect freshness of aspect and 
the power to produce lively and strong impressions : of this some 
examples may be noticed in the extracts we are about to make. 
His gift of compression, in particular, is one which seems, not bor- 
rowed, for such things no man can borrow — they are marked 'not 
transferable ’ — but descended or inherited from Dante himself. 

Although it has appeared that his first poetical efforts were rela- 
tively late, yet they were as early as those of most poets who have 
acquired particular celebritv for juvenile productions, and they will 
bear, we imagine, favourable comparison with those of Pope or 
of Milton. Indeed, as their beginning and maturity were almost 
simultaneous, he is really no less remarkable as a youthful poet 

than 
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than as a youthful scholar and critic, and holds one of the very 
first places in the troop of beardless Apollos. Nothing to our 
minds can be more beautiful than his first effort; the piece 
entitled II Primo Amore, in that purely, and perhaps inalienably, 
Italian measure the terza rima. It is so even a tissue of har- 
monious ihought and language, that we have laboured in vain to 
discover how to do it justice by an extract: but rather than pass 
it by altogether, we will quote the passage which begins by 
describing the superior and subtler force that drew him away 
from his first love, his studies : — 

‘ Ne gli occhi ai noti studi io rivolgea, 

E quelli m’ apparian vani, per cui 
Vano ogni altro desir creduto avea. 

Deh come mai da me si vario fui 

E tanto amor mi tolse un altro amore ? 

Deh quanto in verita vani siam nui ! 

* "K * * 

E 1’ occhio a terra chino o in se raccolto 
Di riscontrarsi fuggitivo e vago 
Ne in leggiadro soffria ne in turpe volto : 

Che la illibata, la Candida imago 
Turbare egli temea pinta nel seno, 

Come all’ aure si turba onda di lago. 

E quel di non aver goduto appieno 
PentimentOj che 1’ anima ci grava, 

E’ 1 piacer che passo cangia in veleno, 

Per li fuggiti di mi stimolava 

Tuttora il sen ; che la vergogna e il duro 
Suo morso in questo cor gia non oprava. 

Al cielo, a voi, gentili anime, io giuro 
Che voglia non mi entro bassa nel petto, 

Ch’ arsi di foco intaminato e puro. 

Vive quel foco ancor, vive 1’ affetto, 

Spira nel pensier mio la bella imago 
Da cui, se non celeste, altro diletto 

Giammai non ebbi, e sol di lei m’ appago.’* 

In the next year he thus apostrophises Italy : with respect to 
which we must observe that he was, like most Italians of any 
mark, comprehensive and impartial in his repugnance to the yoke 
of strangers, and that he appears still more to have revolted from 
a French than from a German domination. We conceive that this 
Canzone, \vith the one which follows it, must at once have placed 
him in the first rank among the lyric poets of his country : — ] 


* Canti, No. X., Op. I., p. 39. 

f See Giordani’s Letter VT., 339, dated 5th February, 1819. 
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‘ 0 patria mia, vedo le mura e gli archi 
E le colonne e i simulacri e 1’ erme 
Torri degli avi nostri ; 

Ma la gloria non vedo, 

Non vedo il lauro, e il ferro, ond’ eran carchi 
I nostri padri anticbi. Or fatta inerme 
Nuda la fronte e nudo il petto mostri. 

Oime quante ferite, 

Che lividor, che sangue ! Oh qual ti veggio, 
Formosissima donna ! lo chiedo al cielo 
E al mondo : dite, dite, 

Chi la ridusse a tale ? E questo e peggio 
Che di catene ha carche ambe la braccia : 

Si, che sparte le chiome e senza velo 
Siede in terra negletta e sconsolata 
Nascondendo la faccia 
Tra le ginocchia, e piange. 

Piangi ! che ben hai donde, Italia mia, 

Le genti a vincer nata 
E nella fausta sorte, e tiella ria. 

Se fosser gli occhi tuoi due fonti vive, 

Mai non potrebbe il pianto 
Adeguarsi al tuo danno ed all scorno, 

Che fosti donna, or sei povera ancella. 

' » ¥ ¥ 

O numi, 0 numi ! 

Pugnan per altra terra itali acciari I 
Oh misero colui, che in guerra e spento 
Non per li patrii lidi, e per la pia 
Consorte e i figli cari, 

Ma da nemici altrui, 

Per altra gente, e non pud dir morendo : 

Alma terra natia 

La vita che mi desti ecco ti rendo.’* 

We cannot but think that in the strong indignation which 
prompted the following verses in the same year, from the piece 
‘ On the Monument of Dante to be erected in Fiorence,’t the 
master of all Italian poetry, 

‘ per lo cui verso 
Il Meonio cantor non e pin solo,’ 

as he goes on to say, would have recognized a genius entitled to 
claim some kindred with his own : — 

, ‘ O Italia, a cor ti stia 

Far ai passati onor : che d’ altrettali 
Oggi vedove son le tue contrade, 

Ne v’ e, chi d’ onorar ti si convegna. 

f Caiiz. IL, Op. I., p. 9. 

VoIgUi 


• Canz. I., Op. I., p. 5. 
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Volgiti indict ro, c guarda, 0 patria iiiia, 

Quclla schiera infinita d’ iinniortali 
E piangij c di te stessa ti disdegna : 

CIic senza sdegno omai la doglia 6 stolta : 

Volgiti, e ti vergogna, c ti riscuoti, 

E ti punga una volta 

Pensier dogV avi nostri e de’ nopoti.’ 

And again in this majestic burst: — 

‘ 0 deir etrusco metro inclito padre, 

Se di cosa terrena, 

Sedi costeij die tanto alto locasti, 

Qnalclie novella ai vostri lidi arrivn, 
lo so ben die per tc gioia non senti : 

Che saldi men die cera c men dd arena 
Verso la fama die di te lasciasti 
Son bronzi e marmi : e dalle nostre menti 
Se mai cadesti ancor, s’ nnqna cadrai, 

Cresca, so crescer pub, nostra sciaura, 

E in sempitenii guai 

Pianga tua stirpe, a tutto il mondo oscura. 

Ma non per tc !’ 

In the Brnto Minorc* published in 1824, he gave more visibly 
lo the world his unhappy opinions, still, however, veiling himself 
by putting them into the mouth of the Roman hero. The fol- 
lowing passage may, however, serve as a specimen of its high 
poetical merits: — 

‘ E tu dal mar, cui nostro sangue irriga, 

Candida Luna, sorgi, 

E r inquieta nottc e la funesta 
Air ausonio valor campagna esplori. 

Cognati petti il vincitor calpesta, 

Fremono i poggi, dalle somme vette 
Roma antica ruina ; 

Tu SI placida sei ? Tu la nascente 

Lavinia prdle, e gli anni 

Lieti vedesti, e i memorandi allori ; 

E tu su r alpe 1’ immutato raggio 
Tacita verserai quando, ne’ danni 
Del servo italo nome, 

Sotto barbarO piede 
Rintronera quella solinga sede.’ 

In Consalvo, a dying youth — recalling, we need hardly add, the 
poet — abandoned by all but the object of his love, entreats of her 
the parting gift of an only kiss. The description which follows 
is surely a noble specimen of the power of the Italian language 
in blank verse : — 


* Canz. VI., Op. 1., p. 25. 
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‘ Stette sospesa e pensierosa in atto 
La bellissima donna : e fiso il guardo, 

Di mille vezzi sfavillante, in quello 
Tenea dell’ infelice, ove 1’ estrema 
Lacrima rilucea. Ne dielle il core 
Di sprezzar la dimanda, e il mesto addio 
Rinacerbir col niego : anzi la vinse 
Misericordia dei ben noti ardori. 

E quel volto celeste, e quella bocca, 

Gia tanto desiata, e per molt’ anni 
Argomento di sogno e di sospiro, 

Dolcemente appressando al volto afflitto 
E scolorato dal raortale affanno, 

Piu baci e piu, tutta benigna e in vista 
D’ alta pieta, sulle convulse labbra 
Del trepido, rapito aniante impresse.’* 

I’he Ode on the Likeness of a beautiful woman sculptured' 
upon her monument is exquisitely beautiful : — 

‘ Tal fosti ; or qui sotterra 
Polve e scheletro sei. Su 1’ ossa e il fango 
Immobilmente collocato invano 
Muto, mirando dell’ etadi il volo 
Sta, di memoria solo 
E di dolor custode, il simulacro 
Della scorsa belta. Quel dolce sguardo, 

Che Iremar fe, se, come or serabra, immoto 
In altnii s’ affisso ; quel labbro, ond’ alto 
Par, come d’ urna plena, 

Traboccare il piacer : quel collo, cinto 
Gia di desio : quell’ amorosa mano 
Che spesso, ove fu porta, 

Sent! gelida far la man che strinse : 

E il seno, onde la gente 
Visibilmente di paUor si tinse, 

Furo alcun tempo : or fango 

Ed ossa sei ; la vista 

Vituperosa e trista un sasso asconde. 

Cosi riduce il fato 

Qual sembianza fra noi parve piu viva 
Immagine del ciel. Misterio etexno 
Dell esser nostro. Oggi d’ eccelsi, immensi 
Pensieri e sensi inenarrabil fonte, 

Belta grandeggia, e pare 

Quale splendor vibrato 

Da natura immortal su queste arene, 

Di sovruraani fati, 

Di fortunati regni e d’ aurei mondi 


Canti, No. XVII., Op. I., p. 5C. 
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Segno e sienra spenc 
Dare al niortalc stato : 

Diinan, per lieve forza, 

Sozzo a vederc, abominoso, abbietlo 
Divien quel che fu dianzi 
Quasi angelico aspefto : 

E dalle menti insieme 
Quel che da lui inovcva 
Ammirabil concetto si dilegua/ * 

From the serious poems wc have quoted largely, yet insuf- 
ficiently. We might, if space permitted, advert to La Gincstra, 
the Fragment xxxix, and others among them, from which we have 
made no extracts : but we pass on from them with the observation 
that the reader, opening them at hazard, will find no page of them 
without abundant beauties, though in some places they arc scarred 
and blighted by emanations from the pit of his shoreless and 
bottomless despair. And this brings us to the threshold of the 
last and very painful portion of our taslc, some reference, namely, 
to the philosophical speculations of Giacomo Leopardi. 

Before entering, however, we must advert shortly to his prin- 
cipal production in satirical poetry. Idc wrote very early and 
then re-wrote a poem, rather imitated than translated from the 
Homeric Batrachomyomachia ; and he followed this up with an 
original sequel that he brought to its abrupt ending immediately 
before his death. It is written in the ottava rima, and extends 
to eight cantos. Perhaps the idea of it may also have been in 
part suggested by the Satirical Poem of Casli, 77 Pocma Tartaro, 
in which he attacks the Russians. It shows a facility in using 
the language for its end quite equal we think to that of Byron 
in Don Juan; and some parts of the political satire for fineness 
and keenness might rank ivith that of Swift. He takes up the 
tale at the point where the mice, whose victory over the frogs 
had been converted into defeat and rout by the arrival of the 
crabs, rally and re-organise themselves, and he continues it in 
eight cantos, under the name of Paralipoineni della Batrachomi- 
omacliia,^ through their subsequent negotiations and war with 
their later and more formidable enemy. Nothing can be more 
successful than the passage in which the general of the crabs, in 
answer to the demand of the envoy of the mice, who wishes to know 
what right they had to interfere, states that they did it to preserve 
the balance of power, and goes on to explain the theory of politi- 
cal equilibrium. Again, the mice, having lost their monarch, 
proceed to elect a constitutional sovereign, and declare him not 
King of Mouse-land, but only King of the Mice.J 


* Canton XXXI., Op. I., p. 106. 


f Poesie, p. 177. 


X Ibid., p, 235. 

‘Ma 
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‘ Ma il novello signor, giurato ch’ ebbe 
Servar esso e gli eredi eterno il patto, 

Incoronato fu, come si debbe : 

E ’1 manto si vesti di pel di g-atto 
E lo scettro impugnd che d’ auro crebbe, 

Nella cui punta il mondo era ritratto, 

Perche credeva allor del mondo intero 
La specie soricina aver 1’ impero. 

Dato alia plebe fu eacio con polta, 

E vin vecchio gittS.r molte fontane, 

Gridando ella per tutto allegi-a e folta : 

Viva la carta e viva Rodipane : 

Tal ch’ echeggiando quell’ alpestre volta 
Carta per tutto ripeteva e pane — 

Cose al governo delle culte genti 
Chi le sa ministrar, sufficient!. 

Re de’ topi costui con nuovo nome, 

0 suo trovato fosse o de’ soggetti, 

S’ intitolo, non di Topaia, come 
Propriamente in addietro s’eran detti 

1 portatori di quell’ auree some : 

Cosa molto a notar, che negli effetti 
Differisce d’ assai, benche non paia, 

S’ alcun sia re de’ Topi o di Topaia,’ 

It is well worth while to notice in the case of so great a poet 
his ordinary mode of composition, which he has described with 
reference to his Odes. He says that in designing and shaping 
his compositions he always followed on the instant a sudden sug- 
gestion of the mind ; that it was then his practice to wait for 
another access of fervour, commonly a month or more afterwards : 
he would then set himself to compose, but so slowly, that he com- 
monly occupied two or three weeks in finishing even the shortest 
piece.* 

Even at a very early period of his life, he seems to have had a 
spontaneous or ready-made philosophy for every subject. For 
example, in a letter to Giordani of May, 1817, he controverts a 
doctrine of the latter with respect to art. Giordani had ad- 
monished young painters never without an overruling necessity to 
represent what was ugly, and then with tact and reserve ; inas- 
much as the proper business of art was with beautiful and win- 
ning, not with distasteful, objects. No, says Leopardi, their 
office is to imitate nature net verisimile. And he argues thus. 
The same general maxims, he conceives, that govern poetry must 
also hold good for painting. But in poetry, if Giordani were 
right, it must follow that Homer and Virgil had erred times with- 

* Op. V., p. 316. 
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out number; Dante, above all, who had so often represented ?7 
brutto. Storms, dc.alhs, other c.alamilies .arc distasteful ; but the 
poets are full of them. Again, tragedy must be radic.ally, and of 
its own nature, bad. But in the tears, .agitation, shuddering, 
caused by the perus.al of poetry, there is real and keen delight, 
which springs from the vivid imitation and representation of 
nature, as it brings Itefore us and fills with life what is distant or 
dead, or purely imaginary. Hence, while the beautiful in actual 
nature only gives a limited, that of art, having a power not 
bounded by fact and experience, gives an unlimited delight ; and 
even what is ugly acquires the power to please, provided it be 
represented according to the vcri.similc or jwobablc in art; for if 
there should happen to live a man of deformity beyond belief, he 
would not be a fit subject for painting.'* 

'I’here can be little doubt th.at Leopardi misled himself in this 
case by his analogy dr.awn from jtoclry to jiainting. He was here 
unconsciously ujton the ground trodden so carefully, and, we pre- 
sume, trodden once for all, by Lessing in his Laocoon. That 
gre.at and poetical critic shows us how and why the master who 
produced the unrivalled group and Virgil arc alike right, though 
the former has given to the principal figure a mouth not crying 
aloud (as Winkclmann had snid erheht kein schrccldichcs Geschrei)^ 
while in Virgil (.®n, ii. 222) — 

Clamores shmd horrendos ad sidcra tollit ; 

the ground being that each follows with equal sagacity the law of 
the beautiful in his own art, which admits in poetry, for the mind, 
many things that it excludes in painting, for the eye. So that 
their material diflerence is the proof of their formal agreement. 
But although Leopardi fell here into error, it w.as a very common 
and natural error : there have been, until very lately, even if there 
are not now, eminent artists who would have supported him, and 
at the very wt)rst his being on the losing side in such case can 
scarcely cause any deduction from our admiration of the passage 
we have rudely summed up, in which he shows he had a clear, 
consistent, and philosophical view of art, while he was yet a boy, 
had never wandered from the little town of Recanati, and pro- 
bably had never seen a picture which could do any thing but 
misinform and misle.ad him. But, indeed, he showed at this 
early period, in all the subjects which he handled, his inborn 
capacity for philosophy, and it is no exaggeration to say, that 
even his extended learning is not more remarkable than his 
general acuteness, depth, and continuity of thought. 

It may seem strange that if this description be true, his most 
striedy philosophical writings should present in the results at which 

* Vol. V., pp. 39, 40. 

he 
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he arrives so deplorable a picture. The principal of these are his 
Operette Morali, a series of dialogues, first published as a whole 
at Milan in 1827, though a portion of them had been previously 
printed ; and his Pensieri 3Iorali, not published till after his death, 
that is to say, at Florence in 1845. Of the former he gives us 
plainly to understand that they were his favourite work and in 
publishing the latter his friend Ranieri has only fulfilled the 
scheme they jointly arranged before his death. But the opinions 
which he here brings out in stricter form are but too traceable in 
some of his poetry, and from the burden of no small number of 
his letters, especially, we must add, of those in which he writes 
with entire sincerity and freedom. It is plain that prudential 
motives often restrained him ; as when he writes to Madame Tom- 
massini with reference to one of his published papers, that he 
looks upon the Greeks as brothers, that he has said as much for 
them as he could, and enough, he thinks, considering that he was 
unable to give a free utterance to his opinions.f The censor- 
ship, however, if it had pow'er to annoy him, did not avail for any 
other purpose ; and we think all those who peruse his Operette 
will join with us in putting the question, if the publication oi 
works such as these is to be permitted, for what imaginable end is 
such a tribunal to be maintained ? 

To speak plainly, then, of his abstract philosophy of life and 
action, paganism is Gospel light and the Great Desert a pays 
riant in comparison with it. The falseness, misery, and hopeless- 
ness of life are the burden of his strain in the familiar letters of 
his early youth under his father’s roof, as often as they become 
subjective. And as soon as the year 1819 he wrote to Giordani 
that he had not spirit remaining to conceive a wish, not even for 
tleath : he had indeed no fear of it in any respect^ but it seemed 
so little different from life, from life in which now not even pain 
came to sustain him, but an intense weariness both exhausted him 
and tormented him as if it had been the extreme of pain, and 
drove him beside himself in his Incapacity to feel that even his 
despair was a reality. In his happier moods he had just strength 
enough to weep over the miseries of man and the nullity of all 
things. J This looks like mere rhapsody, and in ordinary cases 
one would say, it is a love-sick or brain-sick boy, and the very 
violence of the fit is the best assurance that it cannot last. But 
with him it was a settled and habitual tone of thought ; and only on 
rare occasions throughout the whole course of his letters or his 
works will the reader find even a transient expression that is not in 
unison with it. In common life we are sometimes astonished and 
appalled at the power of the human frame to endure protracted 

» Op. V., pp. 416, 422, 425, 434, 474. t Op- ’'’I-. P- 10. 

■J: Op. V„ p. 158, and V., p. ICO. 
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nervous ugony, and tlic records of this extraordinary man con- 
stantly suggest a similar feeling with respect to the capacity of 
the mind both to suffer, and to heighten and inflame the causes of 
its torture. Doubtless, as regarded his practical life, there arc de- 
ductions to be made from the extreme breadth of these statements. 
Even while he told Giordani that he could not conceive a wish, 
and even had ceased to understand the meaning of friendship and 
of affection, he also begged for letters, and said he would always 
love him. But what we have said is loo strictly true of his 
speculative man, and although his speculations are in reality 
illogical and incoherent, and cannot be said to form a system 
further than as universal destruction is a system in a negative 
sense, yet speculation was in his case the master-key of life. 

The child.*' he sa 3 ‘s, is happy, but happ}- only because he is 
blind. True life ends where manhood begins; none lives longer, 
except those who continue to be children after they arc grown 
up. Stud}' has value because it is the most secure source of 
forgetfulness, and a more durable illusion than most others. 7'he 
only exertions conformable to truth and reason are those founded 
upon the recognition chc tutto e nulla, and, as we here arrive 
at the apex of all paradox in the shape of a contradiction in 
terms, it seems not easy to carry this part of the descrij)tion fur- 
ther in detail. Pain, again, is cruel to us : but tedium, weariness, 
and disgust are even worse. Sometimes he tells us there is nothing 
real except pain. Sometimes that not even pain is real. Trutli 
and reason are our implacable foes ; they do nothing but reveal 
misery and hopelessness. Nature it is true resists, but then 
nature lies. As to a future state, it was a most mischievous in- 
vention ; because before men thought of it, they might, at any 
rate, have an undisturbed hope of escape by death. 

If in his letters this be declamation, it is earnest and deliberate 
enough in his philosophical writings. It is impossible to escape 
from the natural conclusions by pleading the form of Dialogue : 
first, because the reasons of its adoption are patent ; next, because 
in the Pensieri, to quote no other case, he passes out of that form 
and speaks in the first person. There are places, indeed, where 
he seems as if he had been trying earnestly, though hopelessly, 
to keep a slippery hold upon some fragment of belief ; but the 
end is, always and obviously, conscious failure. It is needless to 
quote ; the dark and hopeless doctrine blackens nearly every page, 
and the marks of high and noble gifts with which it is mixed serve 
to make the gloom more palpable and thick. Those who desire, 
without the pain of traversing so dreary a course at length, to 
sec his miserable no-creed summed up will find it in the verses 


* V., p. 160, 1G3, 161, 167. But it is needless to cite particular passages in proof. 
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(a poem the}’ can hardlj be called) A Se Stesso, * anticipating 
death. 

Yet even in his philosophy he shows to advantage as compared 
with his friend Giordani, who is a mere railer at the world, and 
contends that life is detestable and insupportable to the good, and 
that its advantages are only for the wicked. f Leopardi’s reply 
is remarkable. It is not so, he says ; for the best advantage of 
this world consists in its nobler illusions of glory, love, virtue, and 
the like, and such illusions as these never come to the bad. 
There are traces, indeed, here and there of that materialistic | 
tendency which appears to characterise particularly the Italian 
mind when it has been in aberration : but they are partial and . 
rare. 

It may be thought that if such be the real character of Leo- 
pardi’s philosophy, we should have done better to pass it by than 
to expose it to the reader’s ej’e. But in the first place there can 
be no more futile, no more mischievous conception, than that ■ 
faith is to be kept entire by hiding from view the melancholy 
phenomena of unbelief. And, secondly, the kind of unbelief, 
which is really unworthy of any notice except simple denunciation) 
is that which attacks us through the sense of ridicule, or insinuates 
itself by bribing the passions. It is not so with Leopardi. His 
philosophy, and his frame of mind in connexion with it, present 
more than any other that we know, more even than those of 
Shelley, the character of unrelieved, unredeemed desolation. The 
very qualities in it which attract pitying sympathy deprive it of 
all seductive power. Antecedently to confutation by reasoning, 
it carries with it its own antidote. It was not a voluptuous, a 
scoffing, a frivolous, a wanton infidelity, but one mournful and 
self-torturing ; one that, in hiding from view any consolatory 
truth, consumed all enjoyment, peace, and hope in the mind that 
harboured it. Unbelief was to him the cannon-ball : 

‘ Shattering that it may reach, and shattering what it reaches.’ § 
Religion took its flight from him like the fabled deities from 
Troy, when Destruction had begunf and in order that Destruction 
might proceed. There was left to Leopardi this melancholy 
distinction, that he has brought more nearly than any other 
person to uniformity, if not to consistency, the philosophy of 
nullity, misery, and despair. 

In his poetry, indeed, he challenged death aloud : — 

‘ Me certo troverai, qual si sia I’ ora 
Che tu le penne al raio pregar dispieghi, 

Erta la fronte, armato 

* Op. I., p. 97. t Op. VI., p, 3G6, 

t Vol. II., p. 88. 11 corpo e 1’ uomo. 

§ Coleridge’s Wallenstein. 
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E renit enlo al fa to 
La man che fiagollamU) si colora 
Nel mio satigue iimocciite 
Non ricolniar di lode, . 

Non benedir, com’ usa 

Per antica vilta 1’ uinana gente, 

Ogni vana speranza onde consola 

Se coi fanciulli il mondo 

Gittar da me: nnll’ altro in alcnn tempo 

Sperar, se non te sola : 

Solo aspettar sereno 

Quel di, ch’ io pieglii addormentato il capo 
Nel tuo virgineo seno.’ ^ 

But he was not commonly a Capancus bidding defiance to the 
thunders of heaven, nor a Prometheus who drew moral strength 
from the great deeds that he felt he had done for man, but he 
resembled rather the Hercules of the Trachinirc, or Philocletcs 
in Lemnos, when under the agony of his wound he 

‘ made the welkin ring agnin, 

. And fetched shrill echoes from the hollow earth 

or like QEdipus when he recoiled from the discovery of the 
terrible enigma, bowed his head to the strength of Destiny, and 
was driven by its tempest, homeless and hopeless, through the 
learth. 

As, therefore, no case has ever existed in which the claim to 
pity and sympathy was stronger, so never was there one in which 
it could more safely be indulged. His scepticism, at least, did 
not stoop to baseness, did not drive its bargain with the passions : 
nor had he the presumption of those who, having hidden from 
their view the sun of the Gospel and created a darkness for 
themselves, light some farthing c.andle of their own in its stead. 
The place from which he had driven the ‘ sacred mother of hu- 
manity,’ the Catholic faith, he would not attempt to occupy with 
any inferior scheme. In the vacant shrine he set up no idol. 
For common speculative liberalism, and for the opinions of the 
day, he had a contempt as energetic even as his revulsion from 
theology, and as deeply imprinted on his whole mental constitu- 
tion. j 

It is indeed true that scarcely any notice of Christian doctrine 
is to be found in his works. In one place, referring to the 
Bruto Minore and his prose comment upon it, of which the theme 
is the nullity of virtue, he says he has inserted the qualifications 
umanamente parlando and non 'parlo delle virtu teologali.\ But 

* Atnore e Morte, Canz. XXVII., Op. I., n, 93. 

f See, for example, the ‘ I’alinodia al Marciiese Gino Cappoiii/ Op. I., p, 106 

t Op. III., p. 101. 
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this is a thin and shadowy pretext. Probably his mind was 
averse both from polemical writing and from the whole subject 
matter of Christian theology ; direct attacks, too, upon the 
Church would have brought him to open war with his father, and 
probably could not have passed through the press. But his 
doctrines as they stand cut off the stream even nearer to the foun- 
tain-head. His quarrel seems less with the Church (he tells us 
he observed novenas and triduos to obtain the grace of a speedy 
death *) than with Christianity; and not so much with Christianity 
as with the whole ground not only of revelation, but of natural 
religion in its first and simplest elements. Wonderful as it may 
seem, his writings in their general effect go as near as human 
language well can go to evincing a total disbelief in God, the 
soul, and immortalit3\ And yet there is a passage, even in bis 
speculative essays, which bears a touching, would to God it were 
an intentional, resemblance to the great primordial idea of Chris- 
tianity. It is the St 07 'ia del genere umano, and is as beautiful in 
language as in thought.f Por a great part of the history of man, 
he relates, human life was consoled by his favourite characters, 
certain Larve, or Phantasms, under the names of J ustice. Patriotism, 
Glory, Hope, Virtue, and so on, including Sensual Love, But 
men were not satisfied with these, and prayed for Truth. Truth 
drove the Phantasms away except one, the last and least of them, 
from whom some inferior and feeble solace continued to be 
derived. Terrible was the advent and the reign of Truth : even 
those who had loudly invoked now as loudly blasphemed it ; but 
they could not escape ; they were ^wretched, and their wretched- 
ness was to last for ever. We will give the rest as it stands : — J 

‘ Ora Glove, compassionando alia nostra somma infelicita, propose 
agli immortal! se alcuno di loro fosse per indurre T animo a visitare, 
come avevano usato in antico, e racconsolare in tanto travaglio questa 
loro progenie, e particolannente quelli che dimostravano essere, quanto 
a se, indegni della sciagura universale, A1 che, tacendo tutti gli 
altri, Amore, figliuolo di Venere Celeste, conforme di nome al fantasma 
cosi chiamato, di virtu e di opere diversissimo, si ofFerse (come e 
singolare fra tutti i numi la sua pieta) di fare esso I’ ufficio proposto 
da Giove, e scendere dal cielo : donde egli mai per 1’ avanti non si era 
tolto, non sofferendo il concilio degli immortali, per averlo indicibil- 
mente caro, che egli si partisse, anco per piccolo tempo, dal loro 
comraercio 

‘ Dopo il qual tempo, non suole anco scendere se non di rado, e poco 
si ferma ; cosi per la generale indignita della gente umana, come 
che gli Dei sopportano molestissimamente la sua lontananza. , Quando 
viene in sulla terra, sceglie i cuori piii teneri e piii gentili delle 
persone piii generose e magnanime : e quivi siede per breve spazio : 


* Op. VI., p. 195. 


f Op.j-vol. I., p. 143. 
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iliffbndendovi si pcllegrina o mirabile soavitj\ ed empiendoli di aflctli 
si nobili, c di tanta virtii e fortezza, die eglino allora provatio, cosa 
altutto nuova nel genere umauo, piuttosto verita die rassomiglianza di 
beatitudine.’ 

What reality corresponding to this picture may have existed 
in his mindi lying deeper and more inward than his consciousness, 
it is not ours to inquire. Let it not be thought we have done 
injustice by citing a pagan allegor}'. T. he pagan parts of these 
compositions are the most cheering. When the reader passes 
from his Dialogues and Thoughts into the translations from 
Epictetus and Socrates, he will at once feel that he breathes in 
a fresher and purer atmosphere. There is one material passage*^ 
only in all the worlts of his manhood — so guardedly did he shape 
his course — where he refers to our Saviour, and that is to notice a 
point of partial contact with his doctrine : for Christ, he says, 
was the first that distinctly denounced that scoffing hypocrite and 
servile tyrant, the xcorld, and gave currency to the term in this 
signification : adding that the idea had not occurred to any one 
before, perhaps because meanness and fraud had not until that 
age attained their perfect maturit}'. 

We shall not dwell upon the sorrowful detail of his life. 
Virtual constraint kept him at Recanati till twenty-four ; necessity, 
after he had left it, drew him. back, and kept him there more than 
once. When his spirit rose with some partial return of health and 
eyesight, he redoubled the labours to which he had to look for 
subsistence while living in Florence or Bologna, but which, in 
feeding the stream, destroyed the source. It was in 1828, as he 
states,! that his strength finally broke down ; but it was not until 
1832 that he at length sought a monthly allowance (of less than 
fifty shillings) from his family : and he obtained it.;t His heart 
was set on Florence, but he feared its winters ; and in the autumn 
of 1833 he went to Naples, and passed there, with his friend 
•Ranieri, the short and sad and early evening of his days. 

On the 14th of June, 1837, he died, and the event is related by 
his friend with a simplicity partaking of the character of naked- 
ness, and leaving a painful sense upon the mind of a blank unfilled. 
‘ Life was stifled at its very source,’ he says, after describing the 
state of the heart, ‘ and he resigned his exalted spirit with a smile, 
in the arms of a friend who has never ceased to love and to 
lament him.’ 

In the ponderous preface to his ponderous book, 11 Gesuita 
Modernol Gioberti charges the order of J esuits, inter alia, with 
systematic lying for the purposes of piety, and with understanding 
pious purposes to be only and all those which are pursued through 

* Vol. ii. p. 168. t VI., p. 195. J Ibid., p. 194. 
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the incclium of the Society. He has stated his case with great 
force both of information and argument, and his book might he 
compared to the heavy artillery advancing in the rear of the 
inimitable Provincial Letters, had not these last the singular 
property of being at once the weightiest and the smartest of all 
controversial writings. Our present intention, however, is simply 
to extract from the pages of Gioberti an instance of audacity so 
far beyond all common efforts in that kind, that it should be held 
up conspicuously to public notice. It is to be found in a letter 
written by a certain Father Scarpa of that order, and it refers to 
Leopardi. It bears date May 28, 1846, and was published in a 
journal entitled Scienza e Fede^ though to which of these cate- 
gories pure fiction belongs it would not be easy to determine. 
Except in the case of a very early work, we have not presumed 
to translate Leopardi’s exquisitely classical Italian: we shall, 
however, take that liberty with Scarpa. 

‘ The last sentiments of Giacomo Leopardi touching religion ; — 

‘ Since our distinguished countryman, the Padre Carlo Curci of the 
order of Jesuits, related in his Facts and Arguments, in reply to 
Gioberti, that the author of the Filippo Ottonieri (one of Leopardi’s 
Operette) had attained in his last days to a better knowledge of the end 
for which men are born into the W'orld, and thus had changed from 
his former self, there have not been' wanting men venturesome 
enough to deny this honour to our illustrious countryman, as it 
appeared to them to be a staiii upon his memory. So strangely now- 
a-days are praise and abuse confounded 1 Hence this paj)er will serve 
both to restate the narrative of Curci, and to clear the reputation of 
Leopardi from the taint with which the opinions he formerly held had 
soiled it.’ 

The letter then runs as follows ; — 

‘ Most Reverend Father in Christ, — In reply to your most esteemed 
communication I have to say, that among the great consolations I 
have experienced during my apostolic ministry was numbered that of 
witnessing the repentance, and reconciliation to the Church, of that 
great genius, Giacomo Leopardi. And would that it had pleased God 
to grant him a longer life, inasmuch as we should actually have had 
him in our society, as he intended and had confided to me. But God 
■was pleased instead to call him to Himself shortly after his conversion. 

‘ The circumstances were these. In the j'^ear 1836, while I was 
hearing confessions at the Gesd in Naples, 1 observed that this youth 
on several mornings placed himself opposite my confessional, looked 
fixedly at me for a time, as if he had wished to attract my eye, and 
then went away. One morning that lie saw me disengaged from 
penitents, lie approached me, and with a soft smile and refined deport- 
ment lie addressed to me this sentence : — “ Father, I should greatly 
desii’e to confess to you, because you have ravished me by the charming 
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manner in which you receive your penitents ;* but before coming to 
the act of confession I wish to liave a long discourse with you apart.” 
I led him into the parlour beside the sacristy, and liere he opened to 
me explicitly all his heart and life ; and thus much I am at liberty to 
say, partly because it will contribute to general edification, partly 
because it does not touch the matter of the confession. “ I had,” he 
said, “ an excellent education in an Italian boarding school from my 
tenderest years, when I com])leted at fifteen my course of study in 
belles letlres and in philosophy. Having finished my education at this 
early age, I devoted myself to the study of the law, and consorting 
with companions liberal in matters of religion and in their general 
opinions, as well as by the constant perusal of impious books, chiefly 
those of the innovators and pretended philosophers of France, I became 
a perfect atheist : and so I have continued until now, although with 
occasional flashes of light upon my mind and strong impulses of my 
heart (to amendment). During this period, as I would not listen to 
the wise admonitions and corrections of my most pious father, I was 
put out of doors, and from that time I Jiave wandered among various 
cities of Italy, and for between three and four years have been fixed 
in Naples. Here, having had the advantage of intercourse with a 
learned ecclesiastic ” (he did not mention the name) “ and having 
several times entered into discussion about religion, I began to get 
some light and to return to myself. Afterwards, not being able any 
longer to resist the impulses of grace, I determined to betake myself to 
some Father of the Company of Jesus to be further enlightened, 
although I had held that company in great abhorrence through the 
great number of books against it that I had read.” 

‘ Hereupon he held various conversations with me, and having 
calmed his mind through my feeble instrumentality, strengthened by 
grace and by some good books I gave him to read, he reconciled him- 
self to God by the sacrament of penance. He formed with me a 
friendship so affectionate, that several times he disclosed to me that he 
would gladly pass the residue of his days with me, as he said, showing 
the desire to enter into the Company, if the Lord should restore his 
health wasted by incessant application. He continued, subsequentlj', 
to confess at intervals for four or five months ; I, too, went to visit 
and confess him several times at the Hospital of Incurables in a room 
hired there. Then he went away to Castellamare to drink the mineral 
waters, evincing great dissatisfaction at parting from me : and in that 
place he died of cholera, nor was I able to go and see him, on account 
of having left Naples for Beneventum. . My greatest regret w'hen I 
afterwards heard of his death was not to be in possession of various 
papers that he designed to publish, as he had assured me, and that 
would have sufficiently made known his altered sentiments in respect 


*■ We ought to subjoin the original of the jjassage, because to our minds this exag- 
gerated and affected language, so unlike Leopardi, bears of itself the stiongest evidence 
against the accuracy, if not the veracity, of the narrator. It is — Padre, avrei a 
cuore di confessarmi a lei, perclie mi ha rapito colie sue belle imniere in accopliere 
i peniteiiti, Wliat a dancing-master's speech ! 
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to religion. Leopardi was thirty years old when he died ; gifted witli 
a soul full of sincerity, beauty, and greatness, of a good height, a most 
vivid eye, and a countenance amiable and refined, an enemy of vice, a 
friend of virtue, in matter of religion alone once astray, but afterwards 
thoroughly reclaimed. 21 May, 1846. — Francesco Scarpa’* 

The answer need not be so long. Gioberti quietly proceeds 
to say : — 

‘ The story put together in this letter is a tissue of lies and deli- 
berate inventions, and a sheer romance from beginning to end.’ 

He then enumerates the falsehoods as follows : — 

1. It is false that Leopardi was educated in a boarding school. 
He never was in one at all. 

2. False that he took to the study of law. He never did. 
We may add, that of all great subjects, law is the one of which 
we find the faintest traces in the six volumes of his works. In 
1817 he writes, ‘ Dio mi scampi da Giustiniano e dal Digesto, 
che non potrei digerire in eterno.’f 

3. False that he had companions from whom he drew his 
opinions. He studied in the solitude of his father’s house, at 
Recanati. 

4. False that he was expelled from that house ; to which, on 
the contrary, he frequently repaired to please his parents. We 
must add here, that it appears from later testimony that, on the 
contrary, his father’s resolution was to shut him in, not to shut him 
out ; to keep him at home,J while he was struggling to be allowed 
to leave it, and even at one time arranging measures for an 
escape by stealth, and (apparently) to purloin money with that 
view. 

5. False that he was in the hospital of Incurables. 

6. False that he died in Casiellamare ; it was at Naples. 

7. False that he was thirty years old. He was nearly thirty- 
nine. 

8. False that he died of cholera ; his disease was dropsy. 

9. False that in his last days he wrote in contradiction to his 
former opinions ; since shortly before his death he arranged with 
his friend (and host or companion to the last) Ranieri, for the 
republication of his works, which took place accordingly. 

10. False that he changed his opinions in his last days. He 
composed in his last sickness the Paralipomeni, where he exhibits 
them in all their nakedness, § and dictated the conclusion of that 
poem two or three days before his death. 


* Translated from (be Gcsuita Modenio, vol. i.. Discorso Preliminare, p. cc. 
f V., 57. + Op. V., pj). 140, 144, 15.3; and VI., j,. 355. 

§ See, for examjile, Canto ATII, tlie (last), Stanzas X. and XV. 
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11. False that his eyes were vivid {vioacissimi) . They were 
soft and pensive, says Gioberti ; languid,* says llanieri. 

We will make up the dozen by' adding — 

12. False that he was of good or ordinary height {statura 
giusta). We are assured by those who knew him well in his 
later years that he was of very small stature. Ranieri says it was 
statura mediocre cliinata cdesiief His friend Brighenti speaks of 
the great soul sotto quelle apparenze mcsehine.X And lastly, he 
calls himself, in his twentieth year, scriatcllo e soitilisswio, and 
again declares his personal appearance to be disprcgievolissima.^ 
Indeed there appears to have been something of positive defor- 
mity' in his figure. 

Gioberti published in 1846. The Epistolario, published 
during the present year, contains a passage referring to Scarpa’s 
letter j) in similar terms, without any comment, from which we 
infer that the case of Gioherti stands unshaken. In truth, it 
would be absurd to suppose that the Company can shake it, be- 
cause the chief part is grounded upon matters of fact known to 
the world ; and the rest upon assertions sustained at every point, 
not only by the testimony of honourable men, but by the highest 
circumstantial evidence ; so that the clumsiness of the imposture is 
even more astonishing than its wickedness. If this really be the 
case, as it seems, what are we to say of Scarpa ? Except, indeed, 
what Manzoni has said of the informers during the plague of 
Milan : divontando infami, rimanevano oscuri.*^ Perhaps he is 
but one of the Larve : we trust it may be so ; but some pen must 
have traced the mendacious characters. 

It remains then, we fear, unquestionable, that he continued to 
the last in that utter and dismal abnegation of the Christian faith 
which had come upon him before the middle of his life with 
his other heavy and yet minor calamities. He alludes, indeed, 
to -a future state in a letter to a friend, whom, he says, he scarcely 
hopes to meet except xar’ aa(p6^eXov XeijutiSva.** In his letters to 
his father he habitually uses language that is only consistent or 
even decent in the mouth of a Christian. But the counter evi- 
dence of his sincere, deliberate, and unbiassed declarations in 
every imaginable form, as well as the mode in which he speaks 
of religion when writing to Giordan! and Brighenti, who had his 
confidence, is too clear to leave a shadow of doubt upon the 
melancholy truth of the case. Now, when we meet with an instance 
of this kind, in which the possession of God’s choicest natural 
gifts of genius, knowledge, and feeling is combined with a blind- 

* Op. I., p. xxvii. f Ibid. { III., 452, § Op. V,, pp. 71, 86, 

11 Op,, vol. V. p. xi. 

*11 In the ‘ Colonna Inf avia.' Dec, 22, 1836. Op. HI., p. 482. 
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ness (o His croivnin.q; merej, whether we can or cannot account for 
the melancholy conjuncUon, it is wicked to deny, it is -weak to 
explain it away ; it is weaker still to attempt to gel rid of it by 
attenuating the truth of revelation, in order to force it into a kind 
of resemblance to some sentiment on which an exaggerated and 
inflated sense is put in order, as it were, to meet it half-way from 
the other side. This is to destroy what is really needful for us, 

• — the integrity of the Gospel — in order to do what is not needful, 
and is commonly wrong, namely, to pass a judgment upon our 
fellow-creatures. Never let it be forgotten that there is scarcely 
a single moral action of a single man of which other men can 
have such a knowledge, in its ultimate grounds, its surrounding 
incidents, and the real determining causes of its merits, as to 
warrant their pronouncing a conclusive judgment upon it. 
When St. Peter, after the prophecy of his own martyrdom, asked 
our Lord, with a natural curiosity, what should happen to St. 
John, our Lord replied, ^ If I will that he tarry till I come, what 
is that to thee ? Follow thou me.’ So let us not lie inquisitive 
or solicitous to know the judgment to be pronounced upon our 
brethren, or to solve the enigmas of their destiny, but take heed 
to our own ; and take particular heed that we do it no prejudice 
by proud or harsh feelings entertained towards them. 

At the same time, it is right to observe that the conjunction, 
so paradoxical to us, between the moral and intellectual gifts of 
Leopardi and his blindness to the Christian faith, is in reality 
less startling than at first sight it may appear. We have seen 
the depth of his abiding sorrow ; let us consider its causes, or 
such of them, at least, as meet the eye; poverty, domestic dis- 
quietude, extreme ill health, attended with nervous depression, 
and the total suspension for long intervals of the use both of the 
power of thought and of the gift of sight, the medium of his 
studies, — of those studies by which the fountain of his thoughts 
was fed. Genius, attended commonly with a highly acute and 
susceptible nervous organization, would, in all probability, render 
him not more, but far less, able to maintain the perfect equili- 
brium of his mind, than one who had less weight to carry in his 
ever-labouring brain, a fire less intense burning within him. 
Nor do we attach a diminished, but an enhanced, importance to 
these considerations, fi’om the circumstance that he has himself 
eagerly protested against the supposition that his sufferings 
affected his speculations- He writes from Florence on the 24th 
of May, 1832, suddenly using the French language, as if that he 
might be heard throughout the great theatre of the world : — * 

‘ Quels qne soient ines luallieurs, qu’on a juge a propos d’etulerj^t 


* Opere, vol, iii. p. 4Si ; vol. vi. p. 150. 
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que pent otre on a un pen exagores dans ce journal, j'ai eu assez de 
courage pour nc pas clierclier a en diminuer le poids ni par dcs frivoles 
esperances d’une protenduo folicito future et. inconnue, ni par unelache 
resignation. ]Mes sentiments envers la dostinee ont cte et sont toujours 
ceux que j’ai exprinics dans 13rnto Minorc. C’a 6tc par suite de ce 
meme courage, qu’etant amend par mes reclierches a une philosophic 
desesperante, je n’ai pas hesite a I’embrasser toute entiore : tandis que, 
de I’autre cote, ce n’a etd que par effet de la lachete des hommes, 
qui ont besoin d’etre persuades du meriie de I’existence, que I’on a 
voulu considerer mes opinions philosophiques comme le rdsultat de 
mes souffrances particulieres, et que I’on s’obstine a attribuer a mes 
circonstances materielles ce qu’on ne doit qu’a mon entendement. 
Avant de mourir je vais protester centre cette invention de la faiblesse 
et de la vulgaritd, et prier mes lecteurs de s’attacher a ddtruire mes 
observations et mes raisonnements plutot que d’accuser mes maladies.’ 

It is not, however, simply to his maladies that we refer. 
Bodily indisposition, however severe and varied, has been and 
may be borne, but the great resisting force necessary to neutral- 
ize its attacks cannot, consistently with the laws of our nature, be 
applied in all directions at once ; from some of them must be 
drawn the energy that is to be spent in others. Neither his 
home, his country, nor his church, offered to the mind of Leo- 
pardi the suppmd that the heavy pressure on it required ; but 
each, on the contrary, appears to have been an ever-fresh blister 
to his sores. Exhaustion under bereavements such as these is no 
sign of a cowardly or a vulgar- spirit. It may with some truth 
be said; that one whose mental action could remain undisturbed 
by them, would show an insensibility quite out of the common 
range of human nature, and diverging from it on the side of 
what is brutal, rather than of what is divine. 

Under such fiery trials the commonplace and every-day Chris- 
tianity of the lip will not suffice; a man will either go on to the 
faith which removes mountains, or he will go backwards into 
misery and despair. 

As to his domestic relations, the attempt has been made by 
his editors to veil them with a delicate reserve ; but it has been 
ineffectual, as it could not be uniformly sustained. It is too plain, 
notwithstanding the meveformulce of attachment (copious as they 
are) and probably the honest effort to cherish the dying flame, 
that between his father and himself there was from an early date 
a want of all real confidence, together with many active causes of 
irritation and estrangement. Though he was even fondly attached 
to other members of his family, yet his intellectual wants were in 
no degree, it would appear, met by them, for he was, from age, 
and yet more from precocity; loo far in advance of even his next 
. brother; and they seem to have had from an early dale, with a 
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warm reciprocal attachment, great differences of opinion. Until 
he was twenty- five he had to choose between something like im- 
prisonment at home and dependence on himself for the supply of 
all his wants in the event of his leaving it, in a country where it 
was impossible to live by literature until he had made his reputa- 
tion, and where he must starve while making it. The generous 
efforts' made by Niebuhr and Bunsen to obtain public employment 
for him in Italy failed on account of his being a layman, and he 
had not physical strength to brave the German climate. At home, 
however, he was in possession of the comforts rendered necessary 
by his wretched health ; yet his letters teem with passages showing 
how he detested it. There are, indeed, references to the climate 
which he disliked, but it was the moral and social atmosphere 
that he acutely hated. Once he calls Becanati a hermitage, but 
more generally a desert, a cage, a cavern, a prison, a dark hole, a 
Tartarus, a tomb. The March is, he says, the darkest part of 
Italy, and Recanati of the March :* its literature consists of 
neither more nor less than the alphabet. It is true that he was 
ill satisfied with Rome, but whenever he got back to Recanati, 
though he certainly loved many members of his family, a senti- 
ment of disgust at once returned upon him. Even while there 
he had not money to buy books or take horse exercise, though 
very needful for his health.f In short, he felt the pinch of 
poverty, and that sharply. Nor- was the scale of his wishes 
extravagant : from two hundred fto two hundred and fifty crowns 
a-year was all that he sought in his most ambitious mood : twelve 
erowns a month was what in his extremest need he begged of his 
father. ‘ I will submit,’ he said, ‘ to such privations, that 12 
scudi shall suffice for me. Death would be better but for’ death 
I must look to God.’J In his last days, therefore, when he was 
at Castellamare,§ he could not possibly consult a physician, be- 
cause it would have cost fifteen ducats, not much more than two 
pounds, to have brought one from Naples. It appears, indeed, 
that the fortune of the family was at the time below its rank.jj 
Yet it also appears as if the daughter was to have a portion of some 
forty thousand francs on her marriage. Giacomo was the eldest 
son. On the whole it seems probable that the argumentum a cru- 
mend was put in operation against his unruly opinions, and with 
no other effect than that of maddening them. 

In considering, however, a case so remarkable, it will occur to 
the mind to ask whether the study of pagan antiquity is probably 
to be reckoned among the causes of his religious desolation ? and 

* Op. V., p. 218. t Ibid., pp. 58, 59, 254. 

I Op. VI., p. 196. § Ibid., p. 228. 

II Ibid., p. 121. Text, and note of the editor. 

the 
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Ihc quostion is too nearly related to the dearest interests of ICnjx- 
iand,. whose choicest youtli arc trained almost from infancy to 
read and to digest both the tlmughls and the diction of Latin and 
Greek authors, to he dismissed without notice ; the more so as 
there is an opinion floating, so to speak, though it can scarcely be 
said to be current among ourselves, that the religious tendencies 
of our own system are questionable. In our view the answer 
may be said to lie in a single sentence, and it is this, that classical 
studies retjuire the powerful corrective which Christian studies 
sujiply : that with this cotTcclivc they afford not only the most 
admirable discipline to the understanding, taste, and power of 
expression, but likewise the strongest secondary assurances of the 
truth and the need of the Gosjicl ; but that without it they arc 
full of danger. And the corrective lies not merely in the know- 
ledge of Christian doctrine by rote; not merely in being ac- 
quainted, as we cannot doubt that Leo])ardi was in his youth 
acquainted, with its tcchnie.al distribution according to the current 
theology; but in the true and living knowledge of it, in the apjili- 
cation of the mind to Christian study with the same energetic 
tension with which pagan philosophy, history, poetry, and lan- 
guages are studied. This application of the tnind the practical 
system of the Church of Rome in Italy regulates and fetters even 
on the pari <tf the clergy, dreads and utterly discour, ages on the 
part of the laity. ' Prove all things; hold fast that which is 
good,’ is a precept which England has fearlessly accepted, and 
from the universal application of which she has not shrunk, alive 
to the serious dangers of her course, but bent upon its tr.ansccndant 
.and inestimable .advantages. It is, wc believe, to this cause that 
we may refer the unquestionable fact that classical studies in this 
country arc not found to iiavc any sceptic.al tendency, and that 
the University of Oxford finds in Aristotle one of her most 
powerful engines of ethical, .and indirectly of Christian, tc.acliing. 
But then there must be real and vital activity of the mind upon 
the subject matter of religion, as there is upon the subject matter 
of p.agan learning. Greece and Rome jiresont to us great and 
masculine developments of our common nature, and wonderful 
triumphs achieved by them in every dejiartmenl both of mental 
and of practical effort : the mind cannot embrace them, cannot 
reap its reward in the appreciation of them, without the exertion 
of its powers at their topmost bent. We should shudder for the 
consequences, if our Christian studies became shackled, dry, and 
formal, and if thought were to owe its richness, and taste its 
refined discernment, — and, above all, if mental -freedom and 
enjoyment were to refer their recollections either wholly or prin- 
cipally to those heathen sources. And, too plainly, thus it was 

w'ith 
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with Leopardi. It was not from the Genius of the Gospel that he 
had learned to mould the accents of his mind, to exercise the 
high prerogatives of his genius ; it was on the mount of the Par- 
thenon, and not of Sion ; hy the waters of Ilissus, not by the 
Itroolc of Cedron, Homer and Hesiod, and Plato most of all, 
were to him for patriarch and for prophet ; and to those worhs, 
which he latterly translated, we are persuaded that he went as 
with a sentiment of religion, as seeking for a Gospel in their 
generally high-toned though narrow morality, and recognising in 
them not only the beautiful dream of his imagination and the 
food of his powerful understanding, but the whole substance of 
his inner life. He exactly reversed the Christianised invocation 
of Tasso and enthroned the muse of Helicon again.* 

Politics occupy the very smallest space in his works, and there 
is only enough to show that he was dissatisfied with the tone of 
the Legitimist party, to which his father belonged, while he was 
no friend to revolutions, which took the bread, scanty enough in 
his case, out of the mouths of literary men. As to religion, the 
way in which he commonly refers to it suggests that there must 
have been some most serious original error in the mode of pre- 
senting it to his mind. He seems not like a man casting it off, 
but like one who had never put it on. Sometimes we find its 
language used in that half-vague and half-jesting tone which sug- 
gests that he adhered to it by mere custom, and without more 
thought of a meaning than his less instructed countrymen when 
they use their favourite Corpo di Bacco. Sometimes, when it 
comes in connexion with some idea of pain, calamity, or death, it 
almost seems as if he had been taught it in the sense of those 
savage tribes who believe in a good spirit and a malignant one, 
but worship the latter only because the first, they say, will do them 
no harm, but the other must be continually intreated not to afflict, 
torment, or destroy them. This was not from unacquaintance 
with religious persons. Con tiitta la poca eta, he says at eighteen, 
ho molta pratica di devotif[ And without resorting to any invi- 
dious supposition, we may state that his father was known by his 
published papers to be a man of extreme opinions even in the 
Roman Church. We have before us a work of his, printed at 
Lugano in 1841, and bearing the title La Santa Casa di Loreto; 
Discussioni Istoriche e Critiche del Conte Monaldo Leopardi. It 
would be impossible to give, except by much detail, an adequate 
idea either of the unsuspecting hona fdes or of the anile imbe- 
cility, combined with a certain perverse ingenuity, of this pseudo- 
critical production. The old Count had no ‘ blank misgivings, 
questionings.’ He had just reason enough to guide him to the 

Gel., Lib. I. 3. f Op., vol. v. p. 31. 
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pnreeption that iho current hypotheses eoneernin!X the Sania Casa 
must be false : hut his lamp then went out. and, secure in the 
midst of murky Erebus, he sets up one which even the faintest, 
twilight must have dispelled, namely, this, that the House of the 
Annunciation, which undoubtedly had disappeared from Naza- 
reth in the first Christian ages, and which arrived in Italy, he 
conceives, about the middle of the twelfth century, lay concealed 
in some unknown place, by the spcci.al command of the Almighty, 
for the period of between a thousand and twelve hundred years 
before that miraculous event. Nor is this unexampled, he says, 
in the prondential order of things : for as He was pleased tt) 
conceal Australia for six thousand years, so He might very well 
have hidden the Santa Casa for a fifth or a sixth part only of that 
time ! And yet this same critical investigator — after reading the 
Operette Morali, which come as near to pure atheism as any work 
of the human mind can, and that not here and there, but in the 
grain — was content, it appears, to suggest corrections of it for the 
next edition, which the son freely promised to adopt ! 

We have felt this publication to be really and painfully illus- 
trative both of the domestic relations of a man constituted like 
Giacomo Leopardi, and of his violent reaction in the matter of 
religious belief. What a measureless interval must have sepa- 
rated at every point the mental framework of these two men so 
closely allied in blood ! And what a repelling influence must 
the mind of the son have experienced in its early and ductile 
. stages, from being accustomed to contemplate conscientious piety 
under the disguise, if not of these, yet of ’ similar extravagances, 
and to identify it with them ! Nor will our labour have been 
wholly without fruit, if it shall serve to bring into view the fearful 
dangers of that abuse of reasoning and contempt of history and of 
the laws of sound criticism which is so painfully characteristic of 
devoteeship in the Church of Rome, and which receives but too 
much of toleration, and even of encouragement, at the hands of 
her authorities, on account of the powerful agencies which by 
these means they are enabled to bring to bear upon the popular 
mind. There will thus be left upon the mind of the reader a 
deeper persuasion of the truth that the God of Revelation is also 
the God of Reason, that the laws of prudence and common sense 
are laws of religion as well as of life, and that he who in one 
generation lifts up belief to the edge of a giddy precipice, does but 
prepare the way for another to dash it at a single stroke into the 
cold, and dark, and cheerless void ever yawning at its foot. 

Yet another word before we close. We have endeavoured in 
these pages to do justice without fear, not only to the genius, but 

=<• Op. VI., p. 2-20. 
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to the virtues of this great, and greatly unhappy^ genius. The 
readiness in these slippery times to argue from every conjunction 
of high gifts and amiable qualities with unbelief against the au- 
thority of religion, constrains us to observe what we would willingly 
have passed by.^ Although he was, we believe, naturally as Well 
as conventionaMy noble, there are things almost base in the letters 
of Leopardi, as when he writes to his sister, who it seems had 
shown a reluctance to an union with a profligate young man, in 
a tone not of admiration, not even of tenderness and sympathy, 
but of reproving argument, to tell her that all young men are 
profligate, that the one in question is now satiated, and will pro- 
bably make a good husband, and that though he may be occa- 
sionally unfaithful, he will always maintain the appearance of 
fidelitj'. But further we must observe that, whether from an 
original fault of character or from a bad education, he had but little 
strictness in his view of the great cardinal virtue of truth. We 
may notice this in small things, as when he writes to his publisher 
to warn him that he had given a recommendatory letter to a 
friend for a translation from Tibullus, to which, as it was written 
under the friend’s eye, no weight is to be attached. We may 
notice it also in far greater matters. On the subject of religion 
in his intercourse with his father, he was — the words are wrung 
from us — nothing less than systematically disingenuous. Eighteen 
days before his death,* he tells his father that the period decreed 
by God for his life is approaching, and hopes that he is going to 
eternal repose : but in a thousand places he had denied the doctrine 
of a Providence, and lie was then, as Gioberti tells us expressly — 
and with this the account of Ranieri so far’ as it is in point agreesj 
— composing the last canto of the Paralipomeni, which, going 
beyond even his wont, turns into sheer ridicule the doctrine of a 
future state, and of responsibility in connexion with it.+ But in 
lieu of all others, we will give another single instance. We have 
already quoted his memorable letter to De Sinner, who resided 
in Paris ; it was written in French with a view, as is conjectured, 
to its being known. It was dated May 24, 1832. But on the 
Sth of July, 183 1,§ he had written to his father that he could 
swear his works were mere poetry in prose, following one my- 
thology or another ad libitum, as was allowed to poets, without 
being therefore called Buddhists, Pagans, Mahoinmedans, and so 
forth. And on the 28th of May, 1832,|| he told his father again 

that though he did not agtce predsely in the principles of the 
latter, his principles had never been irreligious in theory or in fact. 

* Op. VI., p. 235. t Op. I.,p. XV. 

t Poesie, pp. 298-300; Paralip. VIII., sf. 10-15. 

II Op. Vr., p. 192. 
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He apprises us elsewhere that no French or English journal ever 
reached Recanaii, and it seems impossible to avoid supposing 
that he reckoned upon Count Monaldo’s seclusion to secure him 
against discovery. It would be eas}’, but is also needless, to pur- 
sue the exhibition ol' this duplicity in detail. And what inference 
do we draw from these and like points established in evidence ? 
Certainly not that we are to assume a liberty of denouncing him 
as a reprobate : not that we are to obliterate or forget the traces 
of goodness any more than the proofs of greatness which his 
works exhibit : but that we are to protest in limine against the 
title he attempts to vindicate for himself of a dispassionate in- 
quirer, who has arrived by the full and undisturbed force of his 
intellect at given results. If dise.ase, difficulty, privation, ner- 
vous depression so acted upon his mind as to sap there the foun- 
dations of virtue in some of its first elements, it is too much that 
we should be called upon to believe that in his renunciation 
of principles both lying at the root of all revealed religion, and 
sustained, as he admits, by the universal voice of Nature, he is 
to be estimated simply as a Pure Intelligence not swayed to the 
right hand or to the left either by the agony that tore, or the 
disgust and moral nausea that oppressed, his mind. But having 
said thus much, and having desired to say it gently, let us leave 
him with thoughts only of the pity which his great sorrows solicit, 
and of the admiration that his genius challenges. Some, indeed, 
may be disposed to regret that his editors have been unable to 
keep back the matter to which we have last adverted. Their 
performance of their task, though inspired with a devoted love, 
is certainly open to the remark, that they have omitted either 
too little or too much. The gaps in the letters are most nume- 
rous, and are commonly so placed as to suggest that the missing 
passages relate to the most critical points of opinion, character, 
and life. But without doubt it was better for a generation like 
our own, which, even amidst the increase of religious feeling, 
seems insensibly to relax its grasp upon objective truth, and to 
decline into feebler conceptions of its authority, that the- case of 
Leopardi should be stated with at least that degree of fulness in 
which we now possess it. Lest in our desire to do justice to 
feeling and to taste, and lofty genius finding for itself a way to 
martyrdom through privation and intense and unremitting toil, 
we should have forgotten the verse with which he himself sup- 
plies us — 

Dell quanto in verita vani siam nui ! * 

Lest we should have become unmindful of the temptations, the 
infirmities, and the deep degeneracy of our race, and should 


* Oj). I., ji, 41. From ‘ 11 primo Amore.’ 
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have left a single reader predisposed even for one moment to the 
belief that any other waters than those whirh flowed from the 
bleeding side of the Redeemer can heal its plagues, any other 
wisdom than the ‘ foolishness ’ of the Gospel giye it permanent, 
uniform, or consistent elevation. 

Rapidly surveying the character of Leopardi as a writer, we 
cannot hesitate to say that in almost every branch of mental exer- 
tion, this extraordinary man seems to have had the capacity for 
attaining, and generally, at a single bound, the very highest excel- 
lence, Whatever he does, he does in' a manner that makes it 
his own ; not with a forced or affected but a true originality, 
stamping upon his work, like other masters, a type that defies 
all counterfeit. He recalls others as we read him, but always 
the most remarkable and accomplished in their kind ; always by 
conformity, not by imitation. In the Dorian march of his terza 
rima the image of Dante comes before us ; in his blank verse we 
think of Milton (whom probably he never read) ; in his lighter 
letters, and in the extreme elegance of touch with which he 
describes mental gloom and oppression, we are reminded of the 
grace of Cowper ; when he touches learned research or criticism, 
he is copious as Warburton, sagacious and acute as Bentley; the 
impassioned melancholy of his poems recalls his less, though 
scarcely less, deeply unhappy contemporary Shelley: to trans- 
lation (we speak however of his prose, versions) he brings the 
lofty conception of his work which enabled Coleridge to produce 
his Wallenstein; among his ‘Thoughts’ there are some worthy 
of a place beside the ‘ Pensees ’ of Pascal or the ‘ Moral Essays ’ 
of Bacon ; and with the style of his philosophic Dialogues neither 
Hume nor Berkeley need resent a comparison. We write for 
Englishmen : but we know that some of his countrymen regard 
him as a follower, and as a rival, too, of Tasso and of Galileo in 
the respective excellences of verse and prose. Some of his 
editors go further, and pronounce him to be a discoverer of 
fundamental truths : an error in our view alike gross, mischievous, 
and inexcusable. Yet there are many things in which Christians 
would do well to follow him : in the warmth of his attachments, 
in the moderation of his wants, in his noble freedom from the 
love of money, in his all-conquering assiduity. Nor let us, of 
inferior and more sluggish clay, omit to learn, as we seem to 
stand by bis tomb beside the Bay of Naples in the lowly church 
of San Vitale, yet another lesson from his career ; the .lesson ol 
compassion, chastening admiration, towards him : and for our- 
selves, of humility and self-mistrust. 
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It is but seldom that our readers, if at least their experience 
agrees with our outi, have the good fortune to find the true 
preacher in the guise of a novelist, as well as with the vestments 
of the female sex. As regards every thing which bears upon the 
higher functions and higher destinies of our nature, the presump- 
tions are sadly against an}' book which issues from the press in 
the fatal form of three volumes crown octavo. Too truly may it 
be said of many novels of the day, that while they have escaped 
from the rudeness and grossness of earlier times, it has been by 
an artificial and unhealthful process : they have diffused the 
poison, not expelled it ; they are whited sepulchres, and their 
uncleanness remains within; because they are still intended to 
stimulate appetite, not to minister food : they are still framed 
according to the maxims, not of the Gospel, but of that woi’ld 
and flesh with which the Gospel is at perpetual war : and reli- 
gion, if it appears in them at all, appears as a foreign element, of 
which a certain portion must be introduced to satisfy, or rather 
to appease, the better description of public opinion. It lies there 
like oil in water, without any thorough admixtm'e, or any affinity 
to the general spirit and texture of the work. And in another 
class of romances, where religion is more copiously infused, and 
more distinctly exhibited as an ingredient of the composition, 
how generally may the remark be made, that the combination is 
inharmonious and repulsive ; and that good intentions, employed 
in the endeavour to show off Christianity to the best effect, have 
only terminated in strengthening the latent, and furtive, and 
often unexpressed, but too real, too congenial impression of the 
reader’s mind, that after all it is the gene of life ; that we were 
born for what is visible and proximate ; that the savour of hea- 
venly things is faint and vapid : — 

“ Eurer Priester summende Gesange 

Und ihr Segen haben kein Gewichth” 

What is given to God seems taken from man. We are robbed 
of some portion of solid enjoyment, and mere air is offered as a 
substitute. It is felt, upon the whole, that the vivid and pene- 
trating parts of the story are those which are conversant only 
with human aims, joys, and passions, and that the Christian tone 
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is a sickly and lowering addition. Indeed, we fear that many 
fictions of the class termed religious may have produced a revul- 
sive ejffect and on this account there seems to be some reason 
for regarding with favour a work like Ooelehs, in which invention 
forms an ingredient no larger than that of religion in ordinaiy 
novels ; that is to say, it is imperceptible, and from the first page 
to the last almost unmitigated morality prevails. But we confess 
■we should think better of Ooelebs if even that small element of 
fiction were expelled. Sermons and moral essays are exceedingly 
good things, or may be so, and there is no reason for publishing 
them under fictitious titles ; but it is not wise to give the reader 
ground to expect a more highly-seasoned banquet, as he can then 
scarcely be blamed if he be disappointed at finding nothing except 
plain and homely fare. 

But of the eminently able, and eminently womanly work before 
us, we may state, that of all the religious novels we have ever 
seen, it has, with the most pointed religious aim, the least of 
direct religious teaching : it has the least effort and the greatest 
force : it is the least didactic and the most instructive. It car- 
ries, indeed, a tremendous moral : and were this an age of acute 
and tender consciences, practised in self-examination, and in- 
tensely sedulous in making clean the inner chambers of that heart 
of man which is ordained to be the Redeemer’s abiding-place, we 
might fear its producing here and there wounds over deep and 
sharp. But our authoress has to deal with a dull and hardened 
state of the public mind, and she can but do something towards 
quickening and rousing it. Let us not conceal it from ourselves, 
that men cannot live for generations, and almost for centuries, 
deprived of any other spiritual discipline than such as each person, 
unaided by the external forces of the Church and the testimony 
of general practice, may have the desire and the grace to exercise 
over himself, without being the worse for it. We must needs have 
lost much both of the tone that such discipline was intended to 
maintain, and of the power to discern and z’ealize the detriment we 
have incurred. Indeed the notions have gone abroad among us, 
and that not only where avowed ungodliness prevails, but likewise 
in connection with very strict professions of religion, that the 
inward direction and government of the spirit are not a great, 
arduous, and perpetual work, but a mere corollary, following as 
matter of coiu-se, or little more, upon the sincere adoption of cer- 
tain doctrines ; and, therefore, that they need not be made the 
subject of a distinct solicitude and care : that the inward conse- 
quences of sin, though never corrected by confession, by effoi*ts of 
pain conscious and sustained, by restitution, those various pai-ts of 
the process of repentance wliich test and ascertain its solidity, may 
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lie ncntralizccl by the more lnp‘^0 of time, and, ho to Rpcalc, baken 
up and ab'iorlied like the ill-liumourH of the body : tbal it. shows 
a want of faith, and .savours of .Tudalstu, or some other hm, to 


cmjiloy detailed and sy.stomatic means for the jmrpose of working 
out Christian renovation. Ag:n‘nst this false philosophy and false 
religion the writer of the work before ns dot's battle, not by any 


logical analysis and ex[iosnre of its deeeptivcness, but by exlnbil- 
ing to ns the machinery of a human heart in full play amidst the 
trials which critical combinations of circumstances present, and 
instituting before onr eyes the appeal to its living experience. 
Silo lias aSsSaiied that which constitutes, ns we are ]H’i>naded, the 
master delusion of onr own time and country, and in the w.ay of 
parable, and by awful example, lias .sbfiwn ns liow they that 
would avoid the deterioration of the moml life within ilieni, must 


strangle their infant sins liy the painful nets and nce(*ssories of 
repentance; and how, if we fall short of this by dallying with 
them, wc nnrse them into ginnt.s for onr own misery and de- 
struction. 


])nt it is time that wo should introduce onr readers to the 


story of liillen Middleton. 

Mr. Lacy, a sort of model-canon, is struck, while oniciating in 
liis c;ithcdral, with the aspect of a woman, who attends the sor- 
viecs with interest, hut ajiparently without joy or liopo. lie 
becomes acquainted with her, finds her to be siiflering in a bur- 
dened and wounded sjiirit, and under the bodily iiressurc of a 
hopeless consumjition, wliicli she seems to goad onwards to its 
maturity. lie exhorts licr to l.ay open her somnvs to liim in the 
exercise of his priestly office, and she is led to jilacc, by way of 
confession, lier written liistory in his hands. 

Ellon JNIiddlcton, an orphan, was educated in the liousc of her 
uncle and aunt, of the same name, and w;is attached sincerely to 
the former, to the latter tenderly. Stung by the petulant and 
repeated jirovocations of her cousin Julia, their only child, and a 
selfish, ill-conditioned girl, IDllen sti-ikes her in a fit of anger; the 
child falls into a stream that flow.s by Elmslcy Priory and is 
drowned. A single voice utters the words, “ she lias killed her 
but for some time there is no other .sign that there bad been a 
Avitness to the scene. Meanwliilc the fall had been taken by the 
family for an accident. Accusation or upbraiding often comes as 
a friendly force in aid of the reluctant, hesitating tongue, and if 
Ellen had been suspected slic had been saved : but the first 
words addressed to lier show tliat tlicro was no idea of lier parti- 
cipation in tlie catastrophe. She had also her oivn violent agita- 
tion to bewilder her, and the dread of adding to the pangs of her 
uncle and aunt in the hour of their parental agony. So that at 
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first she did not tell, then she would not, and then she could not. 
“ The act of self-accusation grew into a moral impossibility.” 
Her uncle says to her, “ You are now our only child, Ellen.” 
Presently she is asked by her aunt to pray for her, and 

“ Hot searing tears were slowly chasing each other down my cheeks, 
and the storm within was raging wildly in my breast ; but I did not 
pray— I could not ; a sheet of lead seemed to stretch itself between 
me and heaven ; and when the light of day broke slowly into the 
chamber of mourning I closed my eyes, not to see the sun, in its calm 
majesty, dawning on the first day of my changed existence.” — vol. i. 
p. 78. 

We think that the foundation of the subsequent story is laid 
in these events with great moral truth and no less artistic skill. 
The first offence is a blow struck in anger : the accidental con- 
sequence of that offence, the death of a human being, formed no 
part of its guilt, but it aggravated the difficulty of confession, not 
only on account of the pain and shame to the offender from asso- 
ciation through a passionate act with a fatal catastrophe, but 
likewise by enlisting a less ignoble motive on the side of conceal- 
ment, namely, the apprehension of opening afresh the wounds of 
her nearest relatives and dearest friends, and depriving them of 
the entireness of their chief remaining joy in herself. On the one 
hand, it is left quite clear that she ought to have confessed ; on 
the other hand, the incidents are so adjusted as to offer those 
small impediments and causes of diversion which frequently, by 
their successive action, effectually intercept the formation and 
execution of good resolutions : so that while there is no obscura- 
tion of the dividing lines of right and wTong, no tampering with 
the principles of duty, yet the deviation is intelligible and in 
entire keeping with probability ; as w'ell as, in a moral view, per- 
haps venial or secondary, certainly at first sight far from irre- 
coverable. 

But from this beginning by a small sin our authoress has 
woven the tissue of her t^e: the offence of a moment, and a 
concealment of it far from being wholly cowardlike and selfish, 
are the warp and the woof of the stor}^, whose combining threads 
by slow but sure degrees inclose and entangle Ellen Middleton in 
meshes, from which escape becomes an impossibility. And we 
think an attentive reader can hardly do otherw'ise than admire 
the mode in which the entire detail of the book is made subser- 
vient to the unfolding in living representation those cardinal 
truths, that in this world of ours, when once we have let “ I dare 
not” wait upon “ I would,” “ I cannot” presently weite upon “ I 
dare not that our particular actions never terminate upon 
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thcinsclvcs ; that our moral op])ortuiutics return not, except with 
enhanced art and diminished jn'ornise, like the Sybil’s books ; and 
the faculty of inward choice, like the circulation of the blood in 
regions of intense frost, can only be sustaitied by active exercise, 
and becomes benumbed and peti’ified, if its tension yield to the 
lethargy that ever presses upon it from the unkindly atmosphere 
without. 

It is a sublime result of the Christian revelation, to exhibit 
the strict and close concatenation which in characters of great 
depth, force, and scope, links indissolubly together the occur- 
rences of their inward history, and fo evoh’c through a con- 
tinuous detail into a gi*eat consummation, the final fruit of some 
act, secondary in magnitude when it occurred, and seemingly long 
gone by; and yet to refer all the parts of this great scheme to 
their proper clficient cause respectively, in the free will and 
responsible agency of man. We look back with groat admira- 
tion to those dramas of the Greeks, in wliich this unity of idea 
and fortune is most forcibly exhibited, an unity always directed 
towards crime and suffering, and te.stifying to divine truth, in so 
far as it teaches the doctrine of retrilnition, but sadly obscuring 
it, in so much as both arc alike derived from an uncontrollable 
and iron necessity as their main origin. Again, the manner in 
which the chain of woe is carried on from generation to genera- 
tion, from Agamemnon to Orestes, from Jocasta to Oedipus, and 
from GEdipus with Jocasta to Eteoclcs and Poljmiccs, while it 
enhances the idea of retribution as an awful reality, still more 
perplexes the moral grounds of that idea : for if the ofience of 
the parent were, so far as he was concerned, one of accident or of 
pardonable error, and was really referable to a hidden and superior 
decree alone, then the more faithful the transmission of the con- 
sequences, the more appalling indeed the picture of human misery, 
but the more ambiguous, or rather the more hopeless, is the path 
of escape, and the more perplexing the question, “ If there be a 
God in the world, why are these things so 
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But to the practical dilemma which thus beset the fortunes of 
our race, and wliich fastened by a magic interest the creative 
minds of paganism, Christianity brought a great solution. It 
showed us, that there was indeed a reality in this doctrine of 
moral causation, that every act we do is full of the power of re- 
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production, that we are tracked and hunted by our own deeds; 
and that after we have lost them from view and from memory, 
they re-appear, and claim as of right the mastery over our fate. 
All the unity and continuity, which, according to the Greek ideas 
of destiny, belonged to the processes of the life of man, is even 
more clearly shown by Christian philosophy to pertain to it: 
but it is not because an arbitrary, unsympathizing power, ex- 
trinsic to us, decrees a series of calamities to descend upon our 
heads, and determines to draw worship from the awe which the 
darkly-coloured picture, and the sad procession of its figures, shall 
instil ; it is because a will residing within us, and made free to 
choose the better part, forges its own chains link by link, in 
again and again choosing the worse; it is because every action 
done has a tendency to determine the form and character of that 
wliich is next to be done ; and they who act without taking this 
tendency into account, are delivering themselves and their own 
future into the hands of a blind power, small at first, but rapid in 
its growth, in its maturity portentous and irresistible. 

Unhappily these great truths, of which the philosophical ex- 
position is to be found in Bishop Butler’s doctrine of habits, have 
miserably fallen into neglect, during the periods of cold and 
superficial theology with which the Church has been afflicted. 
Some there have been in whose teaching Christian virtue has been 
a mere code of maxims and restraints, scarcely more calculated to 
be operative upon character in its latent springs, than the regu- 
lations of a turnpike-road upon those who travel along it, instead 
of being “ the power of an endless life,” the manifestation of the 
heavenly gift, translucent from within, through the veil of flesh. 
The laws of inward formation could not but languish and decay, for 
it has seemed at times as if the veiy idea of such a process had 
been lost. Then came that impatient reaction of minds which 
felt themselves defrauded of the great living pow’ers enshrined in 
the Gospel covenant, and they determined to recover those 
powers, and they sought as it were to ensure the possession and 
enjoyment of them by compressing their whole agency into a 
short and single crisis : a life of loathsome sin, the shai’p pangs 
of a moment, hour, or day, and then a fixed, almost a dogged 
assurance of sanctity and of felicity, imagined to be founded on 
the principle of faith ; this was the history of the Cluistian soul 
in that peculiar phase of the world’s religious life. But tins 
device, so short, so cheap, so simple, has long ago become full of 
cracks and fissures ; a strong man, as w^e readily grant, and an 
eaimest one, made it, and it has served its day and done its 
work: a stronger man is destroying it, and larger, broader, 
deeper truths rapidly X’esume their sway, and promise the rewvcd 
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consciousness mid use, on behalf of the people of Christ, of all 
the means of discipline which lie graciously bequeathed to them. 

When Ellen Middleton has thus buried within her breast the 
secret of the catastrophe in which she had scarcely been a guilty 
agent, it follows very naturally that with a susceptible and ima- 
ginative temperament she should brood inwardly over the act 
until its pro])ortions become distended and magnified, and her 
own vision morbid : that the very same causes which render con- 
cealment more and more jiainful, should also render confession 
moi'c and more difiicult: that she should be driven rather than 
led to the alternative of seeking for that excitement, of which 
nnhapj)ily the genuine enthusiasm of )’outh, and ihs powciful flow 
of feeling, arc so frcqiicntly made the mere ministci's and slaves. 

Henry Lovell, the brother of Mi*s. ^Middleton, and Edward 
hliddleton, the nephew of her husband, arc both frequent visitors 
at Elmsley, and arc both possessed, from the first stages of this 
narrative, n*ith a very deep passion for Ellen. 'J’hey were con- 
tem])oraries at college; and with characters fundamcntall}' dis- 
coi'dant, they had contracted an intimate friendship. Edward has 
great depth of feeling, but it is combined with an overwrought 
sternness, which gives him the power of sealing it, and rendering 
it wholly inaccessible : a sternness of which we must say, that it 
is finally carried to the very verge of the probabilities of nature, 
although it is combined with a sentiment of justice so strong as 
to preclude precipitate conclusions, and although faith decidedly 
predominates over suspicion in the composition of the character ; 
indeed, without this predominance, it could not have the noble- 
ness which it undoubtedly presents. Edward is also a religious 
man in the sense that he acts habitually under the influence of a 
conscience towards God, although he is not a subdued, and 
therefore not, in a Christian sense, an elevated character. Henry 
Lovell, on the other hand, had the power of talking as if he felt 
all the charm of that trutli and affection, of that love for what is 
good, and what is beautiful, winch form in the main the gi’ound- 
work of Edwnrd’s character ; all that to Edw’ard wns reality, to 
Henr)^ Lovell wns the pleasurable subject of mental speculation ; 
and the community of expression which in this w'ay w'ould belong 
to the tw'o, to the one as the spontaneous working of his soul, to 
the other as an exercitation of the mind for delight, form, as we 
take it, the point of union between them and the basis of their 
intimacy. 

A dangerous gift, that same pow’er of speech which simulates 
reality in treating of high matters of virtue, beauty, and affec- 
tion : a gift, of wdiich the chief peial consists in this, that the 
possessor of it, w’hile he deceives others, is also self-deceived, 
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and is far less likely to become conscious of his o^vn internal 
desolation, than if the actual evil within him were not chequered 
with images of good, and intercepted longings after it, which 
retain their aspect, but have been emptied of all inward energy. 
We have seen Henry called, in print, the villain of the book. 
But this is an uniform description applied to a multiform cha- 
racter. If you mix all the colours of the composition together, 
no doubt the result Avill be a dark, a very dark one. Yet a man 
who can entertain a very strong, deep, and permanent attach- 
ment, who is capable of making, even once, a great effort of self- 
constraint and self-denial for the sake of another, and who dies of 
the Avound that attachment had inflicted, does not present the un- 
relieved depravity Avhieh constitutes the villain. We regard this 
person of the tale as one upon Avhose conception great pains have 
been bestowed with great success, and the intermixture of his 
qualities as most subtle and most true ; for, alas ! no artist’s hand 
can rival actual nature in those wonderful combinations of good 
and evil motive in the same man, and even in the same act of 
the same man, which every one’s outward, and happy is he if not 
also his inward, experience presents to him. 

Henry Lovell had been the witness of the death of Julia ; and 
he, therefore, reads with accuracy the subsequent state of Ellen’s 
mind. He dreads Edward as a rival, and he determines to make 
use of his knoAvledge for the purpose of displacing him, of gaining 
possession of Ellen’s heart, if he can, or, if not, then of her hand, 
or even, failing both these, of exercising a potent sway over her 
happiness, and obtaining, in the last resort, that kind of consola- 
tion which one, whose passion is founded in selfishness, derives 
from perceiving, and letting others perceive, that he can agitate 
and sway the object of his love in almost every other mode, if 
not in that of the reciprocal sentiment. This is, in fact, the 
refined form, suitable to such an age as that Ave live in, of the 
thirst for vengeance accruing upon rejected overtures, Avhich, in 
more barbarous times, has converted wounded admirers into cruel 
persecutors ; for it is not in such cases that an abstract hatred 
takes the place of love, but it is that the selfish elements, often 
very largely mingled, and even predominating in that passion, 
may overbalance, when the hope of success is cut off, its gentler 
and nobler influence ; and the suitor, having failed in exercising 
power over the person beloved through her will, aims at the next 
best result, namely, Avielding it, and establishing, as it AA'Cre, his 
interest and property in her against her will. Some persons, aa’C 
understand, are Avhat our forefathers call “ stumbled ” at this 
iniquity of Lovell’s, but Ave apprehend they forget that Jove, 
hoAvever popular be the name, as the centre of all novels and 
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comedies, and most tragedies, is not necessarily a generous emo- 
tion at all : that the possession of the heart of a felloAV-creature 
may be desired with a selfishness as gross and as unmixed as 
gold, or jewels, or any other earthly creature ; and that although 
the cases of such ripe depravity are rare, yet perhaps rarer still 
are those in which vanity and self-love, and the mere desire of 
acquisition, do not form some portion of that sentiment ; in which 
some part of the pain of rejection does not arise from the wound 
inflicted upon self-esteem. Lovell’s was a case in which the 
baser ingredients were much larger than usual ; but we fear that 
even this extreme degi’ee is entirely within the bounds of nature. 

He ministei’s to Ellen’s morbid state of mind by the lavish 
application of his varied powers of amusement and excitement. 
From rapid exercise on horseback, up to the highest resources of 
books and conversation, every means was sedulously applied to 
stimulate the imagination and to drown thought. But “ there 
was not a grain of tenderness in the feverish predilection she 
entertained for him,” although his society was interesting to her 
in a high degree, and his absence caused a painful void. In the 
mean time Edward, dissatisfied with the exaggeration and fitful- 
ness of her life, and with the appearance of an interest in 
Henry, goes abroad. 

Henry, finding that no real progress has been made, puts 
another engine into play. He procures for Ellen an invitation 
from another aunt, Mrs. Brandon, wdiom he pi’epossesses with the 
notion that they are attached, and places Ellen' in that position 
relatively to the party at the house, which of itself, if it does not 
make a mairiage, mars one. All, however, is in vain ; he “ fasci 
nated her mind, but did not touch her heart ^ : ” yet she was 
herself in part deceived, and for some time did not dispel his 
belief that his affection was returned. In the mean time her 
inward pains are not assuaged : and at church, attracted by the 
venerable aspect of the officiating clergj^raan, she conceives the 
idea of confessing to him. By a little plan she separates herself 
from her party after service. She awaits him in the churchyard, 
and rises as he passes. 

“ ‘ I am glad you like our old churchyard,’ said Mr. Leslie : and 
then he began talking of the views, of the neighbouring scenery, of the 
ruined palace, now transformed into a farm, of all the subjects he 
thought would interest me, little thinking that at that moment the 
secret of a life of anguish, the confession of an over-burthened con- 
science, was trembling on ray lips. The more he talked, too, (although 
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there was nothing unsuitable to his sacred office in any thing he said,) 
the more I felt to lose sight of the priest of God, of the messenger of 
heaven, in the amiable, conversible, gentleman-like man before me.”— 
vol. i. p. 211. 

Yet she summoned courage, on his preparing to go, to ask for 
an appointment before the afternoon service : but before he 
returned she lost the courage she had mustered with so much 
effort, and, on his again approaching her with a bland inquiry as 
to her purpose, she felt she had no strength to execute a design 
so thwarted by insensible repulsion, and the only resource the 
moment offered was to draw her purse from her pocket, and to 
beg him to distribute the contents among his poor parishioners. 

We must pause for a moment to moralize on the case of Mr. 
Leslie. Religion has been of late years driven back in great part 
from that acknowledged position of prominence and authorised 
power which it once used to occupy in ordinary life ; although not 
yet absolutely “relegated into obscure municipalities and rustic 
villages,” yet it cowers and skulks in society, and manifests not 
itself until, by some careful application of the touchstone, it has 
ascertained in what quarter sympathy exists. Or else, in minds 
more fearless, or less delicate, it projects upon the surface, not in 
its natural effluence, but according to some harsh and crude form, 
with effort and with assumption. In this state of things it is hard 
even for the priest, to be so absorbed in the sense of that voca- 
tion which attends him whithersoever he goes, as not ordinarily 
to remit somewhat of the character and bearing that belong to it : 
and we believe that if the interiors of hearts were opened, there 
would appear to be many, who meet together in discourse, and 
who, simply from fear and mutual mistrust, keep their conversa- 
tion far below the tone at which it would be most congenial to 
them all. And yet it is not by violence of effort that this state 
of things can be amended: it must be by the diffusion of the 
atmosphere of devotion in which men can meet and breathe 
freely : it must be by the recognition of those symbols of religion 
which have become so faint and few among us, and among which 
will be prominent the broad and clear development of the clerical 
character, both as it respects the obligation of the clergy to live 
neai-er to God than others, and likeudse as regards the making 
full proof of their ministry, and fitting their whole _ demeanour 
to the specific and, so to speak, official form which belongs 
to it. 

Ellen is now recalled by her uncle, Mr. Middleton, who has 
heard of his brother-in-law’s intentions with respect to her, and 
is determined to intercept them. But before her departure 
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Henry Lovell arranges a visit to the sea-shore; and we must 
give the passage which describes the first approach. 

“ We turned a corner in the road, and, for the first time, the sea lay 
stretched before my eyes. It was rough : the waves were crested with 
foam ; and already I heard them break with that sullen roar, with that 
voice of the ocean, in which, as in the thunder of heaven, we instinc- 
tively recognize the voice of God. . . . The sea was not, as I have seen 
it since, blue and calm, glittering with a thousand sparks of light : not 
like some quiet lake, which ripples on the shore, and murmurs gently 
as it bathes the shining pebbles in its limpid wave ; no, it was as I 
would have chosen to see it for the first time, stormy, wild, restless, 
colourless from the everlasting fluctuation of colour, brown, purple, 
white, yellow, green, in turns : billows over billows chased each other 
to the shore, each wave gathering itself in silence, swelling, heaving, 
and then bursting with that roar of triumph, with that torrent of foam, 
that cloud of spray, that mixture of fury and of joy, which nothing 
in nature but chafed waters'* combine. 0 God, I have suffered much : 
terror, remorse, agony, have A\uung my heart, have shattered my 
nerves : I have been guilty ; I have been wretched : I dare not thank 
Thee for the tumultuous joys of passion, for the feverish cup of plea- 
sure, hastily snatched, and as suddenly dashed to earth : but 1 will 
thank Thee for the swelling of the heart, for the lifting up of the soul, 
for the tears I have shed, for the ecstacy I have known, on the sea- 
shore, in the forest, on the mountain. The heart knoweth its own 
bitterness ; but there is also a joy with which the stranger intermeddles 
not.” — vol. i. p. 235. 

The reader will observe that this is not cited as an example of 
the working of a devout mind, but, on the contrary, of one which 
is imaginative and susceptible, and, though able to recognize com- 
munion with God in His natural w'orks, not yet inwardly subdued. 
Ellen, however, had at this time other subjects of excitement 
awaiting her. Lovell took the opportunity to propose to her a 
secret and immediate marriage ; and on her refusal, which re- 
vealed to her the state of her own heart, and made her conscious 
that he had no part in her affections, he burst into violent 
menaces, and declared to her that their fates were mystei’iously 
intertwined; that they must be happy together, or miserable 
apart ; and that others would be involved in the calamities of his 
rejection. This scene is impassioned and eloquent in a high 
degree. 

Immediately after this desperate outburst, Lovell , marries a 
young creature of exquisite beauty and simplicity, by name Alice 
Tracy, the grand-daughter of his nurse, educated in circumstances 
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somewhat better than that name would indicate, (as a member of 
the family had died wealthy,) in perfect freedom from the know- 
ledge and contact of evil, and in singular purity and devotion of 
character. She married him in simple obedience to the command 
of her gi’andmother, who had reared her. To the old woman it 
had ever been a darling object of ambition that this union should 
take place ; and her power to force Lovell into it rested upon a 
document with his signature, promising the marriage, wdiich she 
possessed, and which recited that she had advanced a large sum 
of money to replace a theft committed by him in a moment of 
desperation for the purpose of liquidating a gambling debt. 

We do not deny that there is some complexity in the accessory 
incidents of this story, nor do we hold the plot to be constructed 
with the highest technical skill, so far as regards its details; 
but we are chiefly concerned with the far higher qualities of deli- 
neation of character in its flnest and most fugitive shades, as well 
as in its broadest and deepest colours, (that is, according as 
modern life and habits admit these terms to be applied,) for 
which the work is remarkable. 

Soon after this marriage, the return of Edward Middleton is 
announced. His passion for Ellen is unabated, and she cherishes 
one of equM ardour, but yet one mixed with dread of his severity. 
At first, she determines to make her confession to him ; but when 
his eyes fall upon words in her writing that had reference to the 
subject, again she flinches ; and when he affords her the oppor- 
tunity, by asking what they mean, — “ I laughed hysterically, and 
said they meant nothing : that w'as the first time I lied to 
Edward Again weakness hardens into a resolution of evil, 
and she determines never to tell him that which she conceives 
would make him loathe her ; but she also determines, as an act 
of self-denial, that she will on no account marry him ; and this 
she makes known to him upon his declaration. Although she 
vehemently disavows all love to Henry, he leaves her in mistrust 
as to the cause, and as to her general sincerity. 

The scene is then shifted to London ; and we are introduced to 
Alice as the wife of Henry, pursuing her simple and saintly life 
in holy worship, in works of mercy, and in such opportunities of 
communion with natural objects as are at her command. She 
begins Lord Byron, and quits his works because they open to her 
a wnrld of evil ; she betakes herself to Scott, and reads him with 
guileless pleasure, but desists because she finds that the excite- 
ment even of that study tends to disquiet her mind and disqualify 
her for her path of life. 
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Her husband, though not wnlfully or gi’atuitously unkind to 
her, still burns with the fatal ardour of his love for Ellen ; and 
as we now enter upon a new ground, we must render our testi- 
mony to the perfect delicacy with Avhich the history of that unfor- 
tunate and sinful attachment is described. He avows to her the 
fact ; he apprises her, too, that he, with one other person, knows 
her. secret ; and thus brings his last great engine of power over 
her into operation. She remains wholly untainted by participation 
in his passion ; but partly from intellectual and imaginative sym- 
patliies, more from her apprehensions and dependence, she has 
not courage peremptorily to repel him from her society, and with 
the most selfish cruelty he parades their apparent intimacy in the 
intercourse which London society affords, racking the mind of 
Edward with doubts and jealous fears, and involving his victim 
more and more deeply in the net. Real generosity of nature, 
however, struggles manfully in the mind of Edward against pre- 
sumptions that would have appeared demonstrations to an illiberal 
mind, and his character shines brightly in this part of the book. 

Lovell uses a casual opportunity to extort from Ellen INIiddleton 
an oath, on which we have more to say presently, that she will 
never reveal to Edward the history of her cousin’s death ; and on 
tliis concession acquaints her that Mrs. Tracy also witnessed the 
event, — that having hated her as Alice’s rival in his affections, 
the old woman also abhorred her as the murderess of her cousin 
for the sake of the estate ; that under the united impulses of con- 
science and hatred, she had resolved to expose Ellen, and had only 
pledged herself to withhold the disclosure upon Henry’s assur- 
ance that Ellen would never marry Edward, and, consequently, 
would never enter into possession of the property which Mr. Mid- 
dleton intended to make conditional on that event. Not that 
this of itself would have sufficed to keep ]\Irs. Tracy quiet : her 
silence was really a tribute to Henry, who, through his ^vife, 
possessed the key to all the old woman’s feelings ; and Henry, 
instead of using this power with disinterestedness for Ellen’s sake, 
represents to her the promise as being clogged with a condition 
on which he placed a value, because it kept, or tended to keep, 
her by one stage less removed from his reach, than if she were to 
become the wife of his rival. She groans under the tyranny of 
help so afforded, and her spirit ever and anon rises into indigna- 
tion ; but the spell of her old sin remains upon her, — she is 
obliged to quell her own pride, and even to soothe his when she 
has wounded it. Meantime his relation to Alice is that of an 
abstract acknowledgment of, and respect for, her virtues, with 
something like a remote and feeble love, no more than is ex- 
torted by near contact with purity from the most reluctant will : 
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his frenzied passion for Ellen has for its first law the gratification 
of his own selfish pride ; for its second (although only to operate 
when he is powerless for the former end), the promotion of her 
welfare. 

A momentary danger from the attack of a mad dog, from which 
Ellen is rescued by Edward, and a replique on her part, in our 
view supererogatory, by the application of her lips to draw the 
venom from the wound which he had received in the effort, natu- 
rally enough produce a relative position of a decisive character. 
The result shall be related in the heroine’s own words, extracted 
from a letter which she writes to Lovell to obtain his aid with 
Mrs. Tracy. 

“ An involuntary spontaneous acknowledgment of affection, which 
escaped me in a moment of imminent peril to him, incurred in rescuing 
me from a similar peril, was followed by an assumption on his part 
that our marriage was to be the natural result of such a confession. 
My uncle considered it in the same light ; and I found myself involved 
in an engagement which in cool blood I could never have contracted. 
An attack of illness, resulting from the events of the morning, has since 
kept Edward in a state which would have made any extraordinary emo- 
tion dangerous in the extreme. Against ray will, and at the same time 
impressing this warning upon me, my aunt took me to him ; and m 
terror for his health, with outward calmness and inward shame and 
misgivings, I gave the promise, rvhich must lead to my ruin, unless 
you can save me.” — -vol. ii. p. 184. 

During the interval before his reply, the tempest rises in her 
soul again ; and even while she utters the words of prayer’, she 
conceives for a moment the idea of braving her fate, of meeting 
accusation with reckless denial, and trusting to her owur resources 
and Lovell’s aid to rejrel it. For she knows that as she serves 
him through fear, so he must serve her through passion. 

“ But as the thought passed through my mind, I shuddered at the 
rapid strides I was making in falsehood, and felt a horror of myself 
which I can hardly describe. There was I, kneeling in mock homage 
before God, that God w’ho had saved both Edward and myself from a 
fate worse than death, while bad passions were raging in my soul, and 
thoughts of evil working in my mind, 

“ The posture of prayer, the ■words which I had mechanically uttered, 
brought on one of those sudden and unaccountable revulsions of feeling 
which sometimes succeed the fiercest assaults of the tempter, as if oyr 
guardian angel had wrestled with the spirit of evil, and driven^ him 
away for the time. I remembered her to whom much was forgiven, 
because she had loved much ; and as I thought of tliat Saviour, that 
man of sorrows and acquainted with grief, at wliose feet slie knelt— - 
ay, even while seven foul fiends were struggling in her heart ; I longed 
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to kneel kefore Him, too, in deep prostration of spirit, and lay all my 
sorrows, all my sins, all my difficulties at His sacred feet, bathing them 
as she did with tears, and wiping them with the hairs of her head. Oh ! 
if in that moment of emotion, in that hour of penitence, I could have 
gone to one of those who, ministering at God’s altar and endowed with 
His commission, have authority from Him to pronounce words of par- 
don in His name ; if the fatal harrier w'hich habit and prejudice so often 
raise between the priest of God and the erring and overburthened souls 
committed to his charge, had not in my case existed : if from his lips I 
could have heard the injunction to forsake all and follow Jesus, and he 
had added. Do this and be forgiven, — it might have changed my fate. 
But, as it was, my penitence spent itself in unavailing tears, and my 
yearnings towards a better course ended in the same hewuldering and 
oft-repeated question, which I could not, dared not, answer to m^'self, 
or for myself, — ‘Where lies the path of duty through the intricate maze 
in which guilt, misfortune, and weakness have so hopelessly entangled 
me V Once more I rose from my knees, without any fixed purpose, 
without any steady resolution, — the creature of circumstanees, and the 
sport of events.” — vol. ii. 190. 

Henry Lovell, in answer to her appeal, informs her, that he has 
purchased, or rather extorted, from Mrs. Tracy a promise to remain 
silent after and notwithstanding her marriage to Edward ; but not 
without a friglitful conflict between his subtle and her stubborn 
will, in which he had only gained the victory by threatening her, 
that he, on his part, would reveal to Alice the whole history of her 
grandmother’s contrivance for her marriage ; would proclaim that 
his love for Ellen Middleton w'as unalterable, and that in revenge 
for the overthrow of her happiness he would quit England at 
once, alone, and for ever. But in this letter, which is a master- 
piece of art and double-intention, tliough he has made a great 
effort, though for Ellen’s sake he does that w'hich no other can, 
and does it in order to enable her to consummate her union with 
his rival, his proceeding is still leavened with the desperate 
tenacity of his self-love ; a pledge of future kindness to Alice is 
a part of his bargain with Mrs. Tracy, and he implores Ellen to 
assist him in fulfilling it, to lend him by her society and friend- 
ship the strength which alone can enable him to fulfil his word, — 
to continue, that is to say, those confidential relations which are 
the condition of the prolongation of his power. 

The marriage approaches ; and poor Ellen writhes under the 
torture of her severe but true-hearted uncle’s address. 

“ ‘ On you, Ellen, and on Edward, I have settled all my property. 
Sinee the day that I lost my only child, this has been my fixed pur- 
pose. I was anxious to live long enough to see it accomplished, and 
I am thankful that wish has been granted. I have one request to 
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make to you both. Call your eldest girl J ulia ; make her wear this 
chain, — it was round my child’s neck when she died ; and if I live let 
me see her often. Now go, and God bless you both ! ’ 

“ I don t know what I said or did ‘ these words fell like burning 
lead on my soul, and I almost sunk on the ground. Edward took me 
out of the room ; and the only hour of relief which that day afforded 
was when, with his arm around me, and ray head on his shoulder, he 
suffered me to weep in silence. 

“ Then he raised my head gently, but forcibly ; then with his sweet 
smile and his low, deep voice, he whispered to me that his happiness 
was unutterable, his love boundless, his soul mine for ever. His words, 
words of passion from him whom I worshipped, at whose side Tfelt 
myself unworthy to live, at whose feet I would have been content to 
die : those words, those looks, those tones, thrilled through my whole 
frame and wrought on iny brain, turning remorse for the past and fear 
for the future into a delirious dream of joy, even as laudanum can 
change pain itself into ecstasy.” — vol. ii. p. 278. 

Then follows a passage, which in our judgment has so much 
dramatic grandeur as to be worthy of Scott, in the “ Bride of 
Lammermoor,” or of jEschylus, in the “ Agamemnon.” 

“ I dreamed that night that I was in church, and that every thing 
was prepared for my marriage. We stood before the altar, and the 
priest opened the book for the marriage-service ; but as he began, it 
was the burial-service that he read. They stopped him, and he turned 
the pages : but ever as he began again to read, the same words came 
to his lips, and the book in his hands grew larger and larger, and the 
words, ‘ For the burial of the dead,’ stood out in bloody letters, and 
seemed to rise from the page. I looked up into the priest’s face ; and 
that was changing too. I had seen those features before : but I knew 
them not till the thin lips moved and said, ‘Julia’s murderer, Julia’s 
murderer.’ And then the book and the altar were gone, and a coffin 
stood in its place: and the same voice said, ‘open it!’ — and the lid 
rose, and there was a corpse in its shroud. It lifted itself up slowly, 
and I could not see the face: but I cried out in terror, ‘Who is it?’ 
and the grave clothes fell — it was Alice I I closed my eyes and 
shrieked : and the voice said, ‘ look again — ^look again.’ I looked ; 
and it was Edward. Over and over again, during that night, I awoke 
in speechless .terror ; and when I went to sleep again, the same dream, 
with slight variations, haunted me anew.” — vol. ii. p. 280. 

Here indeed, as elsewhere, we do not perceive that congruity 
in the matter-of-fact part of the delineation which might have 
been desired, and which a more hackneyed novel-wright would 
not have failed to secure : for Edward and Alice, whose deaths 
form the subject of this prognostication, are precisely those per- 
sonages of the tale who are spared by the catastrophe : but wc 
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cannot, too highly praise the idea and the imaginative exeeiition 
of the passage. 

The appointed day arrives, and the marriage rite is celebrated, 
not without the apparition of Mrs. Tracy ; hut slie quails before the 
glance of Lovell, from whom also a groan jn-oceeds as the bride is 
given away. A short fit of illness produces exhaustion, t o the over- 
wrought spirit of Ellen the main condition of repose : and there 
follows a single week of ecstasy, which is described in contrast 
with the agony to follow, at the Oj)euing of the third volume, in a 
passage of remarkable hcauty, with which want of .space alone 
forbids us to adorn these pages. That dreamy jioriod is cut 
short by Edward’s election ns a member for his county, upon a 
casual vacanc}’, at which she is displayed as his lovely bride, and 
rendered miserable by menaces of exposure, to her hut too intel- 
ligible. In broken phrases she had sjiolcen to him of remorse 
and self-reproach; hut all this ho treats as mere sickly sonli- 
mont, and stcrnl}' forbidding her to tamj)cr with reality and sin- 
cerity, by trifling upon matters of such weight, he clfectually 
seals her lips to him, and cuts off that hope of relieving her bur- 
dened breast, which the ever-growing tenderness and confidence 
that form the natural law of married life should have afforded. 

But in proportion as Ellon was now by her marriage more 
entirely removed from the scope of all pure and true love on the 
part of Henry, does ho become resolute and violent in his mea- 
sures for maintaining his place in her society, and for making it 
knowi and felt that he stands in relations of confidence towards 
her. By his comprehension of a woman’s nature, and, in parti- 
cular, of that remarkable woman with whom ho had to deal, ho 
alternately touches her sympathies and alarms her terrors, and 
makes each act of his interposition subservient to the groat pur- 
poses of riveting his grasp upon her mind, of deepening upon the 
minds of others the impression that he sways her, and of making 
his ndld attachment a reality at least to the rest of the world, 
though she remains impenetrable, and, when she dares, indignant 
at his avowals. But her indignation is ever followed by the lassi- 
tude of that leisure to which the close engagements of her hus- 
band in politics give occasion, and that lassitude demands the 
stimulus which his conversation affords. He even- uses to her 
the threat which he had applied to the old woman Tracy : he 
declares he will desert his innocent and saintly wife, now on . the 
eve of her confinement, whom Ellen had never ceased to love, 
(for amidst her wanderings she at no time lost the faculty of 
appreciating excellence,) unless she undertakes, at least, to “ re- 
spect ” his feelings : and in another of her fatal hours she m’ites, 
“ do not go, I implore you. I forgive, and will bear with you.” 

B 
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And AlicG bGcomes so far alivG to this strangG intimacy, that 
hsr mind bursts its formor boundaries ; she is impelled to read 
and learn more of the life and the society in which she finds her 
own lot is cast : she remains incorrupt, but her spirit is no longer 
the unclouded region, which evil thoughts have never so much as 
traversed : the character of her self-consciousness is modified, 
“ in the expression of her countenance, what once was peace had 
become composure ; and in her character, what had been only 
simplicity had grown into reserve®.” 

All the substance of love between Edward and Ellen remains ; 
but he sternly notices the shortcomings and inconsistencies by 
which his wife falls below the ideal he had framed, and his 
nature does not well brook submission to that law which brings 
the dreams of life down to its realities ; while, on her part, the 
sentiment of fear, though it never generates the smallest degree 
of even momentary aversion, yet checks the free current of her 
fondness. But by degrees his suspicions are aroused : not by 
Lovell’s device, but through the intermediation of Mr. Escourt, 
the genuine villain of the tale, that is to say, a thorough-paced man 
of the world, armed at all points offensively and defensively in 
hardened self-love. A drive with Lovell, accidental on her part, 
which accident also prevented her from naming to her husband 
at the proper moment, brings these apprehensions nearly to a 
crisis : but he is summoned away to visit their uncle, Mr. Mid- 
dleton, who had gone to travel abroad, in a very dangerous 
illness; and he leaves her, after an agitated conversation, with 
an embrace, in which strong mistrust was stifled, and only just 
stifled, by stronger love. He writes to her a letter of bitter 
reproach, interpreting what arose from her dependence upon 
Henry and her fear of his power, into the clear signs of guilty 
passion; he absolutely forbids’ her to explain her conduct; 
enjoins the total abandonment of intercourse with Henry, and 
commends her to penitence and hope. The notes which sbe 
had written to Lovell, with objects totally different, have been 
stolen from him and forwarded to Edward, and are now 
inclosed in his letter. The evidence against her, as she says, 
to an ordinary mind ovei’powering ; hut she is represented with 
admirable truth as suffering less inconsolably when lier love, wliicU 
had remained “ pure, sacred, and entire was thus wrongfully 
impeached, than when the necessities of her condition seemed to 
compel her to live a life of falsehood. Hope flashes upon hex in 
the idea of confession ; but she recoils at the thought of hei ^ 
to Lovell, never to confess to her husband. Bewildered mtn 
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remorse in so many forms, slie does not dare to add anoth 
spectre to the crowd that haunt her conscience. But she buri 
herself in entire solitude, in order that, according to his comman 
she may avoid seeing Lovell ; and she endeavoui’S to obtain 1 
letter a release from her engagement. No answer comes. Mea 
while Alice, not yet recovered from her confinement, asks Efi 
to visit her ; and with earnestness, but not bitterness, upbrai 
her as the enchantress that absorbs the soul of her husband. 

“ I hid my face in her hands, overcome by the force of Alice’s \vor( 
and unable to meet the searching power of her glance. There was 
long, deep silence between us, and then I rose to go ; and said to her 
I did so, with my eyes fixed on the ground, ‘ You pray for your er 
mies ; pray for me. You pray for those who suffer in body and 
mind ; pray for me. You may never learn how right and how wro 
you have been to-day ; but you cannot be wrong in praying to God i 
me, for He has vexed me with all his storms, all his waves have go 
over me, and I am well nigh overwhelmed. My only hope is in t 
mercy of one who has never yet shown mercy either to you or me.’ 
left her ; and never again have I seen that angel face, that pale a 
blighted form, or heard the accents of her low and solemn voice : b 
if there is a saint who pleads for me on earth, or an angel who int( 
cedes for me in heaven, it is she whose life I have blighted, and who 
heart I have broken.” — vol. iii. p. 143. 

Presently she is apprised of her uncle’s death, and of her hu 
band’s immediately approaching return. While she holds t] 
letters in her hand, Henry, having at length obtained admissi( 
to her house, enters the room. She rouses her lion spirit, declar 
that they must part, and defies his vengeance ; and then, as ] 
begins to bend beneath her force, she falls on her knees to coi 
plete the work of overcoming him. The demon of his pride i 
acts, and he grows hardened in the exultation of seeing his idol 
his feet. She pleads more and more earnestly for release fro 
her rash vow. Edward opens the door, and horror-struck, wit 
out a word quits his house, and a short note apprises her th. 
they have parted for ever — ^that he will never see her again, ( 
hear her name pronounced. She recoils with loathing from 
proposal of Henry Lovell, who has fulfilled his threat of desertir 
his wife, and writes to Ellen in frenzied ecstasy, pointing to tl 
accomplishment of his always lawless, and now accursed passior 
but racked already by the protracted inward agony of her coj 
science, smitten on all sides by the message of Death, by the u] 
braiding of Alice, by the tyranny of Henry, and finally stunn( 
by the final and gigantic stroke of her husband’s iron sentence, : 
the wild hopelessness of sorrow, she flies from her home, and as 
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TiamGlGss travGller inalcGS liGr way to thG city, whcr© at first wg 
found her ; whGre she seeks a shelter, of which the perfect obscu- 
rity constitutes to her not indeed a charm, but a recommendation, 
and where she resolves to exhaust the remainder of a life whose 
sword had been too sharp for the scabbard, and whose flame she 
found was now wasting fast away. Thus the proud spirit finally 
abandons the conflict it had so long sustained ; but the blow that 
crushes heart and hope is severe and awful, in proportion to the 
tension and to the duration of the previous resistance, and it only 
remains to her to hide from shame the sorrow that, until she has 
found the secret of heavenly peace, she cannot cure. Thus it 
is that youth, beauty, and genius, acute susceptibility, ai’dent 
imagination, profound and concentrated powers of affection, can do 
nothing for the progress, nothing for the bliss of a human being, 
without the central support of a heavenly purpose, but waste 
the odour of their blossoms on the passing winds, and then shed 
on the common earth beneath them their blasted and untimely 
fruit. And well and truly does she know, that the spirit that 
is dislodged from the palaces of this world has not therefore found 
a home in God : she has indeed abated the pitiless beating of the 
storm, she lays the spirits of evil that torment her, she vaguely 
soothes the paroxysm of pain by the “awful silence” of the 
cathedral, and the “ low chaunting of the choir but still, as she 
recounts, “ The curse of Gain follows me, and his words of com- 
plaint are ever upon my lips : ‘ my punishment is greater than I 
can bear ®.’ ” 

The day, however, came of confession and of peace. Lovell 
vindicated the reality of his frightful passion : he was seized with a 
fever, which attacked the brain and put a period to his life ; but 
not until by a great efibrt he had collected his powers to put upon 
record, as the testimony of a dying man, Ellen’s innocence of the 
imputed crime, and her constant repulsion of his passion : nor 
until in that calm, — the calm of exhaustion alone, which inter- 
vened betw'een delirium and death, he had intimated to his wife 
that his heart was touched Avith the thought of the Redeemer, and 
had so marked with a faint and weak ray of hope the pathway of 
his descent into the grave. 

With the greatest difficulty, Mr. Lacy, as the bearer of Ellen’s 
confession and of Lovell’s testimony, makes his way into Edward’s 
presence, and forces him to hear the assertion of her innocence. 
And now Edward himself is torn by the violence of contending 
feelings, yet his rigid soul does not wholly relent until he heai-s tlie 
next day that Lovell is dead. He then repairs to the place of his 
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wife’s abode, and brings lier home. His affections arc restored to 
her, but his earthly hopes can bloom no more. Her spirit has been 
too deeply racked and torn to recover its tone in this life, or by 
any change less than that which ushers in the new life of eteniity. 
The restored flow of fondness seems for a time to revive her, but 
the reaction is only of a moment : having, however, resolved to 
purge her breast, she pursues that purpose with a noble energy ; 
she makes the confession before those she loves, which she had 
already imparted to Mr. Lacy, and then sinks into a tranquil 
death. But we can do no justice to the exquisite beauty of these 
closing scenes: to their profoxind and moving tenderness as a 
delineation of human affection, and to the fidelity with which they 
represent the soothing and hallowing power of the ordinances of 
Christ upon the smitten and humbled spirit. 

We have devoted many words to giving what is, after all, a 
most contracted and imjicifect sketch of this remarkable book. 
For it is, after all, a book, that to be appreciated, must be Icnowi 
in its details, in its eloquence and pathos, in the delicacy and 
fineness of its delineations of passion, in its always powerful, and 
as we think generally true, handling of human action and motive, 
grounded not upon analysis, but upon that intuition, which, as 
applied to character, seems to be so specially, and almost exclu- 
sively, the possession of the mind of woman ; in the healthfulncss 
of moral principle that sustains it, in the singleness of idea and 
purpose that pervades it from first to last. It is unneccssaiy, 
perhaps, to add the meaner praise of fidelity in the picture of 
social life and its varied, we might rather say variegated, move- 
ments, and yet this too was obviously requisite in order to pro- 
duce the general effect. But it is a rare pleasure to find the 
mastery of all human gifts of authorship so happily combined, 
with a clear and full apprehension of that undying faith in its 
Catholic integrity, by which the human race must ultimately 
stand or fall. 

There are indeed, perhaps, places where exception may be 
taken to the precise form of expression which has been adopted ; 
as for example, in the very beautiful passage where Ellen refers to 
the case of her who loved much because she had been forgiven 
much, and imagines her own surrender of all things to follow the 
Bedeemer, and its being said to her ‘do this and be forgiven;’ 
we think that on reconsideration the authoress would see that 
the expression is a hazardous one, and seems to invert the order 
in which the grace of pardon and the grace of holy service are 
conferred upon men ; and of the prototype of Christian peni- 
tents whom she cites, it is recorded not that she loved much 
and therefore was forgiven much, but that she was forgiven much 
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and therefore loved much. But it is not our part to teach one, 
whom in this work we gladly recognize as a teacher, and who, as 
we believe, has taught to one more and to another .less, but 
something to all her readers. 

We are, however, tempted to notice what appears to us a 
twofold incongruity in the matter of the unhappy oath, upon 
which turns feally the arrival of the catastrophe. It is hardly 
consistent with the power of Ellen’s mind, that she should not 
have seen how entirely it lay in her own discretion to release 
herself from an obligation evidently sinful, and in which no other 
person but herself had a right to claim an interest. Had the 
question concerned the revelation of a crime of Lovell’s, it would 
of com’se have stood differently. Nor do we think sufficient 
ground is shown for her original submission to that oath, to 
bring it into keeping with the general story. For Henry Lovell, 
in point of fact, offers her nothing in return for so extraordinary 
a demand : and these powerful spirits are too equally matched in 
conflict, to allow of any thing in the nature of abject concession 
from the one to the other, without violating the idea of theh 
characters and relative position. But we will resume our general 
view. 

A narrative can scarcely be otherwise than moving, in which 
we see the blossom of rare promise nipped before it reaches 
maturity ; every such tale may in some sense be thought to have 
its moral, as it must convey a lesson of the vanity of human 
things. But how small, how elementary a doctrine, what a mere 
fragment of the truth ordained for man’s recovery, is that which 
seems to be the climax and consummation of some of the prevail- 
ing systems of morality. To land, after a life’s bitter experience, 
in this vacancy and desolation, is not the destiny appointed for us ; 
to fold our arms in that which is called resignation, and which 
often means no more than not preventing what we are not able 
to prevent : to begin to learn that our devices are vain, when the 
very last of their whole series is shattered to atoms, and to make 
the discovery that we cannot lay hold on happiness, at the time 
when it has already utterly and far escaped from our grasp ; all 
this is but a sorry tale, and one would say not well worth the 
telling. It is piteous, indeed, to see the flowers of hope, be they 
what they may, ruthlessly cut away, and compassion may be 
stirred by the narrative ; but what avails the raising of barren 
emotions which lead to no genuine effort, to no healthy result, and 
which, on the conti’ary, rather inflate the mind with a conceit of 
imaginary virtues, and at the same time debilitate it for the work 
of acquiring them ? 

TJiere is, however, a class of woihs of a higher order, in which, 
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though they may not lead us, or may only lead us by some forced 
and sudden turn, (and one therefore not well serving for example,) 
to Him who is our home, — some heart of high capacity for weal 
or woe, having conceived a profound sentiment of love, and 
having so fed that passion as to absorb into it aU its strength 
and substance, then when it has been shipwrecked droops and 
dies along with it. Such is the love of Lucy Ashton for the 
Master of Ravenswood ; such, too, although we apprehend drawn 
with less fidelity to general nature, is the love of Oorinne for 
Oswald. What tears up the plant, tears up the soil along with 
it : the chords that have vibrated intensely to a master-note, 
remain, when that sound ceases, silent for ever. These are not 
mere flat recitals of the doctrine of the vanity of the world. 
They teach us a great lesson of our nature : its capacity for pro- 
jecting itself from itself, for finding the end of life in another, 
and not in that middle point of self, where sin has placed it, and 
where more sin would irrevocably fix it. Whatever is devoted, 
whatever teaches that our nature finds its best and highest law 
of being beyond the narrow bounds of our o\\'n individuality, 
does at least advance us by one stage from earth towards heaven, 
and leaves us only further to learn who it is that claims to be, 
and is, the truest, and the noblest, and the most ennobling object 
of our affections. 

But undoubtedly it is the just end of all serious fiction to lead 
us to the same only point whither other forms of true teaching 
should conduct us. Let us not suppose, because the dislocated 
faculties of man deviate from their appointed sphere of operation, 
that there is therefore a real discrepancy between them, or .that 
they are not all fellow-workers, though in different modes and 
classes, yet ever in the same wide field of truth, and for the pur- 
pose of contributing to the same great work of human restoration. 
This, and nothing less than this, is the aim of the production 
now before us. It makes us watch with sorrow the free will of a 
creature nobly formed, weaving for itself, by a process which at 
length has almost the certainty of mechanism, the toils in which 
she is afterwards, in despite of her best efforts, to be held captive 
as a mark for the huntsman ; and it is in the work of her o.wn un- 
happy hands that, at length, her feet are set so fast that she can- 
not get forth. It makes us learn, and learn with pungency, how 
unconfessed and unrepented sin, borne about within the bosom, 
stifles its seeds of life, thickens its inward atmosphere, changes 
into darkness that which was its light. To whom of us all is 
this not a lesson 1 Where is the happy being, into all the cham- 
bers of whose soul the light of day continually and freely flows, 
who has no “ blank misgivings'” of deceit towards others, of fraud 
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upon himself? who does not feel that he has spread a film over 
the eye planted in him for self-knowledge ? who instinctively re- 
fuses lodgment to a sin, and expels it by confession, even as he 
would drive a scorpion from his breast ? To some, again we say, 
the voice of this work will be a piercing one ; but to all, we 
believe, it must be audible. 

And this reminds us of a frivolous objection: it has been 
somewhere surmised, as of most other things in this day of reck- 
less fancies, that if the representations of this book be just, we 
ought to return to the Church of Eome. No ! but if they be 
just, then indeed we ought to return to the Church of England. 
We ought to remember her solemn admonitions of repentance ; 
her constant witness in favour of holy discipline for the souls of 
her children; the heavy responsibility of self-examination and 
self-judgment which she throws upon them, the means of autho- 
ritative support, of consolation ever divine, though ministered 
through the weakness and foolishness of a fleshly organ, to which 
she habitually points the way as their meet refuge, if they shall 
not of themselves suffice to the discharge of that awful duty. 
Yes, we have, as a nation and as individuals, a long and weary 
path to traverse before we attain to the level of that practice 
which the injunctions of our own yet living and speaking mother 
require. When we have reached it, we may find that we have 
passed by the point to which belongs the system of auricular 
confession : that it is at the very best but a particular form of a 
far broader Christian duty, and that it has fatally altered its 
character when it either becomes a perfunctory and technical 
substitution for that work of self-government which no man can 
perform for another, while so few, alas ! will perform it for them- 
selves ; or when it makes the priest the proper and sole depo- 
sitary of sins, which duty required to be more especially confided 
to persons immediately affected by them. For example, in the 
case of Ellen kliddleton, it was clearly her part to have made 
known her agency in the death of Julia to the parents of the 
child ; and we are persuaded that the gi’eat battle now to be 
fought with the pride, and selfwill, and false shame that reign 
within us, is not upon the question to what person confession 
shall be made? but upon this other and anterior question, 
whether confession has a legitimate and regular place at all in the 
Christian duty of repentance ; or whether general words addressed 
to a God whose presence perhaps we have never realized, and in 
whose eye we too rarely and too weakly feel the painfnlness of 
shame, form the entire and sufficient exercise of the Christian 
soul in this portion of its training for eternity? 

Again ; some, we understand, complain of the improbability of 
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the concealment, which is the fountain-head of Ellon’s misfortunes. 
Now we do not stop to inquire, ^Yhother such a circumstance has 
or has not occurred in actual life, because that would be joining 
an irrelevant issue. The term probability, as applied to works of 
the imagination, is a very defective one; for its signification, 
when so used, is something very different from its proper sense, 
which we take to be, pretty nearly, the result of the mathematical 
doctrine of chances. But we ask those who arc startled by this 
objection, to watch minutely the course of the narration ; and 
then to state at what point it is that, according to their notion of 
probability, the authoress ought to have made Ellen Middleton 
inform against hereelf. "We make this demand, because where 
weighty results, that have arisen from small beginnings, are 
regarded in the gross, they look improbable ; but when we 
examine the detail we find each part is in keeping with funda- 
mental laws, and therefore the whole is so likewise. Just as 
many great works of architecture may look airy and insecure to 
the distant spectator, while those who have investigated the parts 
of the structure, and successively considered their relations, will 
know them to be otherwise. And we have not yet heard a case 
in any manner made good, to show that there is a sei’ious flaw in 
the moral continuity of Ellen Middleton’s conduct, or consequently 
to impeach the results to which it leads ; to impeach them, of 
course we mean, as regards their due subordination to the law of 
probability. But if tliis be so, then the circumstance that we 
are startled by mentally compaiang the minuteness of the original 
cause with the magnitude of the final effect, may be rather in the 
nature of a presumption in favour of the skill and power of the 
work, than of proof against it. 

Again ; it has been said that the characters of the book are 
unamiable : that Edward is too stern and hard ; that Alice is too 
still; that Ellen repels more than she attracts. But it is no 
reproach to the painter, if, instead of daubing his canvass with 
masses of colour, cold and waim, in violent contrast, he follows 
nature in the inexplicable blending of her myriad sliades. Alas ! 
the ancient legend of those two caskets upon the floor of the 
palace of Jove, — ^the one full of evils only, the other of plagues 
mixed with blessings; how sadly and truly does it correspond 
with the actual picture of the human heart at large. What deep, 
and to human eyes unrelieved, shadows of evil in the bad ; what 
strange irregularities, what latent corruption of motive even 
where acts are laudable, what fearful conflicts of antagonist prin- 
ciples in those wrought from the better clay, and what alterna- 
tions in the prospect of their final issue ! That deceit and pride, 
as well as anger, can dwell in breasts framed to be capable of the 
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noblest things ; that the most burning love is often fed, not by 
the fond desire to grow to and assimilate what is loveworthy, 
but by the lust of power and the exorbitance of vanity, ready to 
turn to tyrannous oppression ; that the very rigour with which 
virtue is grasped becomes a snare to man, when inflexible judg- 
ments are based upon fallible perceptions and imperfect know- 
ledge : to develop truths like these, that have in vaiying degi’ees 
a close practical relation to the daily lives of us all, is the work 
of a higher vocation, and of a more accomplished artist, than to 
deal out vices and excellencies wholesale, and working only by 
means of the brutal or the heroic, to avoid that intermediate region 
in which we live and learn. Nor will the readers of Ellen Mid- 
dleton find that in its pages fascination is cast around the indul- 
gence of morbid tempers, or the phantoms of goodness decked 
out in the praise which belongs to its reality ; but the lines of 
truth and righteousness are faithfully and severely drawn, and the 
eternal march of the Divine law of retribution forms the funda- 
mental harmony of the book. 

It may seem strange in concluding these remarlvs, not to 
express an unqualified anxiety again and speedily to meet Lady 
Georgiana Fullerton in the walks of literature. But the ■svriter 
of the work before us, has given to the public, and likewise has 
given to the Church, an interest in her reputation : and a first 
acliievement of scope and dimension such as this, while it 
necessarily inspires a lively interest in those which may follow it, 
likewise suggests the hope that neither brilliancy of success, nor 
the ardour of a mind flushed with the glow of recent exertion, 
nor the benevolent and pious desire to strike another stroke for 
the sake of truth and human happiness — may tempt her to do 
injustice to herself by diminishing either the energy or the labour 
which may be requisite in order to sustain the character of any 
future efibrt. But we think that all those who desire to see even 
the lighter weapons of human influence, or those which are 
commonly esteemed to be such, wielded for the w'elfare of man 
and for the glory of God, will invoke blessings upon the career 
of one, who dedicates no common gifts of mind to the advance- 
ment of those high purposes, and will long for the day, when the 
piinciples of belief and conduct which she labours to enforce 
shall have free course, as among the community at large, so 
especially in those stations of especial power and peril, to which 
she belongs by birth and rank, and which she thus adorns 'by 
genius and by devotion. 
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NELDA: A llOMANCE. 


Tkakslated teoji Geossi. (iJ/n-rro Tlscoidi, i. pp. 276 — 83). 


A S tlic rose, ^vllcn IMay ^Yith dews 
Aud smdiglit feeds its earliest age, 
Such was youn" Eolchclto, page 
To llaj’^iuond of Toulouse: 

In feats of arms brave, skilled, and strong: 
A master and a child of song. 


One, that on some festal day 

Hears him ihunderlike advance 
O'er the lists with poised lance 
On his harh of dapidc gi'ay^ ; 

With strong St. George would match his might, 
To whom the dragon quailed in light. 

Then if to a mournful lay 

He j'ields his streamlike voice, and sings, 
Elaxen locks in thousand rings 
Down his throat of silver play : 

Touching thee with wonder’s dream, 

Like an angel he shall seem. 


Eveiw boldest lord in arms 

Longs for him, his court to grace : 
Every fair Provencal face 
Wastes in sighs for him its charms : 
The faithful page two only move — 

His chieftain, and his lady-love. 


Hclda was the cliild adored 

(Black her eyebrows, black her hair. 
Her cheek as ivory’s whiteness fair,) 
Of a Salamancan lord. 

All Toxilousc’s court displayed 
Lovcher none nor haughtier maid. 

Yet the youth’s adoring pain 

Masters not her pride, nor sways : 

‘ He is of the herd,’ she says 
Inwardly and with disdain; 

‘ The baron’s child must never, no. 

Stoop to fix her heart so low.’ 

Mourns the page in loving moan, 

Hight and day upon the strings : 
His cohla and sirventa sings. 

Sings for her and her alone ; 

Essays the quintan game amain. 

And shivers lances, all in vain. 


Like a flower within the glade 

Languishing, he droops apace : 
Wanness overspreads his face, 
And his hues of beauty fade. 

And the fire of his blue eyes 
By little and by little dies- 
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And yet lie lives : for Eaymond poured 
SicH bounties o’er him like a son •, 
Girded bim with knightly sword. 
Chose him Count of fair Narbonne : 
And ^take thee for thy wife/ he said, 

‘ The lovely and the haughty maid/ 


Through Toulouse, from its forts and its fields. 

Swarms an armament mighty and proud ; 

For Eaymond of Provence had vowed 
To visit a rebel with pains, 

Ho, baron, no city, but yields 

The tribute of faith to its head ; 

Man and horse to Antibes they have sped j 

With their tents they have whitened ib plains. 

To Folchetto that rode by his side 

Spake Paymond with tenderest care : 

‘ Why ever so mournful ? the fair 

Thou desirest, thou soon shalt receive : 

Already to bring thee thy bride 

My messenger hies to Narbonne ; 

I have parted the fond ones too soon, 

And with thy faithful grieving I grieve/ 

’Tis the day that his Helda should come. 

And another, another, succeeds, 

And a fourth; and yet tarry the steeds. 

And his loved and his longed for, she stays : 
The uproar of battle is dumb. 

The banner of treason is low j 
To his true dapple gray he must go, 

Hor for leave nor for love he delays. 

Unto sunset he journeys alone 

By the way to the home of his heart : 

To a village then verges apart. 

That amidst the gray olives ascends. 

Where beneath a mean hostelry moan 
The billows, and burst in their might, 

Lo ! a woman, that weeps in his sight. 

And her gaze over Ocean she bends. 

By the beauty her gestures display 
It is she, by her garb, by her face : 

He trembles approaclung the place— 

It is Helda, ho knows it too well : 

He abandons his steed on the way — 

He darts to her, thrilled with suspense — 

‘ 'What, m3' bride P and oh wherefore P and whence 
In tears and in loneliness, tell P’ 


With Lair dishevelled, nalc. 
Yet resolute the wnilc. 
Her tremulous lips unfolding 
A cold and haughty smile, 
She bends on him her C3'cs : 

‘ Hold off, and hear,’ she cries. 
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‘ In me lliou didst disgrace 

The blood of many a sire : 

JIc could not mend th}' rnco 

That picked thee front the mire ; 
The villain lord, lhat gave 
]\Iy hand to be thy slave. 

‘ The injury, the shame, 

]\ly spirit might not bear : 

I yielded up to blamo 

]\Iy slighted form Imt fair, 

For vengeance, proud delight, 

Unto a British knight. 

‘ B}’’ him I tvas betrnj'ed ; 

And, to a sudden sound, 

I sprang from sleep disma3’ed, 

Aud saw the sails unbound. 

And the traitor with the breeze 
Fscaped along the seas. 

‘ Twice have I seen the sun 
Arise, and twice descend, 

*^’hilc o’er these shores unknown 
My sad stra}’^ steps I bend, 

A finger-pointed show 
To them that pity woe. 

‘ And what remains P for grace 
Shall I, a suppliant, go 
Before thy scoruea face ? 

I am not yet so low : 

But tell my sire, and fly. 

That thou hast seen mo die.’ 

She springs from air to earth, 
i^d from the earth again 
She plunges with a leap 

Down headlong in the main : 
Along with ocean’s sigh 
He heard a fall, a cry. 

The senseless rocks they tore 
Her fair and tender limbs : 

They sank, they rose no more : 

But yet her white veil swims. 
And the circling ivaters glowed 
With the deep tint of blood. 


Ho tear bedews 
His cheek so sad ; 

In black steel clad. 

Such as he stands. 

So mute, so lone. 

Along the sands 

He wends his way : 

The winds they murmur. 
The waves are white : 

He strains his sight 
Toward the strand 
From his boat-side. 

To the fair loved land 
He left to-day. 
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Mid nortliern clouds 
Borne far and fast, 

Lo ! novr at last 
His journeyings cease ; 
He linds the knight 
That robbed his peace, 
On Albion’s shore. 

They sweep the plain, 
They point the lance ; 

In swift advance 
Together dash 
Their wrathful steeds 
As lightnings flash : 

One rose no more. 

Then both unsheathed 
The thundering sword, 
And thickly poured. 

On helm and shield. 
Their echoing strokes 
In cruel field 
Of rivalry. 

His pantings held 
Within his breast, 
Tolchetto prest 
His traitor foe. 

And pierced his heart 
And laid him low 
With savage glee. 

Pale, deadly pale. 

Yet telling sml 
Of threat and ill 
His caitifi' face : 

And with his hand 
Upon the place 

He reeled, and died. 

The conqueror sheathed 
His reeking sword : 
Looked on the lord 
That slaughtered lay. 
Yet not with glance 
Or proud or gay 

His victim eyed. 


Past by the farthest bound of Spain, 

And on a mountain’s broken seat. 
Whose base is washed in yonder main 
That fronts green Provence, a retreat 
Of sainted Bruno meets the winds : 
There few and chosen souls on high 

Wild roots and herbs for diet share : 
Deep hoods conceal the earthward eye ; 

The painful liaircloth that they wear 
Ho power but only Death unbinds. 

The stricken bell with clangour makes 
The arches of a vault resound ; 

Each downcast monk in silence takes 
His place a newniado grave around. 
Each one his brother sadly eying. 
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Bui 'wlio is lie, on cavlli laid low, 

Willi arms across iijion liis breast P 
The iorchlighl flickering to and fro 
Upon his features, tells the real : 

The Lord of fair aSTarbonne is dying. 

Wbite -white his ample beard, like snow, 

Flows down his tunic’s bell beneath. 

And, heaving, now ascends, and now. 

Subsides with his alternate breath. 

As foam upon the billow sways : 

’j\lid the chaste thoughts of that Iasi hour. 

Within his aged soul serene, 

One rebel image darts with power, 

The image of that awful scene 

Thai length of years could not erase. 

Even as he saw her on that day, 

Her dark hair streaming to the gale, 

He sees her still around him straj'. 

Dissolved in tears, with \'i8age pale 

Ycl fair, his bride of faithless breast : 

Oh ! aged saint ! and dost thou pour. 

Still pour the bitter hidden tear ? 

What ails thee ? Ali ! I doubt no more : 

Thj* fondlj’ loved shall not appear 
Among the spirits of the blest. 

W. E. G. 
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Principal, Professors, and Students oe 

The University oe Edinburgh. 

I cannot estimate lightly the occasion on 
which I meet you, especially as it regai’ds the younger 
and the larger part of my academical audience. The 
franchise which you have exercised in my favour is itself' 
of a nature to di'aw attention ; for the Legislature of 
our own day has, by a new deliberative Act, invested 
you, the youngest members of the University, with a 
definite and not inconsiderable influence in the forma- 
tion of that Court, which is to exercise, upon appeal, 
the highest control over its proceedings. This is a 
measure which would hardly have been adopted in 
any other land than our own. Yet it is also one, in 
the best sense, agreeable to the spirit of our country 
and of its institutions ; for we think it eminently 
British to admit the voice of the governed in the 
choice of governors — to seek, through diversity of 
elements, for harmony and unity of result, and to 
train men for the discharge of manly duties by letting 
them begin their exercise betimes. 
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You have chosen, gentlemen, as your own repre- 
sentative in the University Court, one widely enough 
separated from you in the scale of years ; one to whom 
much of that is past, which to you is as yet fature. It 
is fitting, then, that he should speak to you on such 
an occasion as that which unites us together — ^namely, 
the work of the University, as a great organ of 
preparation for after life; and that, in treating of 
what constitutes the great bond between us, he 
should desh’e and endeavour to assist in arming you, as 
far as he may, for the efibrts and trials of your career. 

Subject to certain cycles of partial revolution, it is 
true that, as in the material so in the moral world, 
every generation of man is a labourer for that which 
succeeds it, and makes an addition to that great sum- 
total of achieved results, which may, in commercial 
phrase, be called the capital of the race. Of all the 
conditions of existence in wliich man differs from the 
brutes, there is not one of greater moment than this, 
that each one of them commences hfe as if he were 
the first of a species, whereas man inherits largely 
from those who have gone before. How largel}^, none 
of us can say ; but my belief is that, as years gather 
mdi’e and more upon you, you wdll estimate more and 
more highly your debt to preceding ages. If, on the 
one hand, that debt is capable of being exaggerated 
or misapprehended — if arguments are sometimes 
strangely used which would imply that, because they 
have done much, we ought to do nothing more ; jQi, 
on the other hand, it is no less true that the obli- 
gation is one so vast and manifold that it can never as 
a whole be adequately measured. It is not only in 
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possessions, available for use, enjoyment, and security; 
it is not only in language, laws, institutions, arts, 
religion ; it is not only in wliat we have, but in what 
we are. For, as character is formed by the action and 
reaction of the human being and the circumstances in 
which he lives, it follows that, as those circumstances 
vary, he alters too, and he transmits a modified — ^it 
ouglit to be also an enlarged and expanding — nature 
onwards in his turn to his posterity, under that 
mysterious law which establishes between every gene- 
ration and its predecessors a moral as well as a 
physical association. 

In what degree this process is marred, on the one 
hand,'d)y the perversity and by the infirmity of man, 
or restored and extended, on the other, by the reme- 
dial provisions of the Divine mercy, this is not the 
place to inquire. The progress of mankind is, upon 
the whole, a chequered and an intercepted progress ; 
and even where it is full formed, still, just as in the 
individual, youth has charms that matmity under an 
inexorable law must lose, so the earher ages of the 
world win ever continue to delight and instruct us by 
beauties that are exclusively or peculiarly their own. 
Again, it would seem as though this progress (and 
here is a chastening and a humbling thought) were a 
progress of mankind, and not of the individual man ; 
for it seems to be quite clear that whatever be the 
comparative greatness of the race now and in its 
infant or early stages, what may be called the normal 
specimens, so far as they have been made known to 
us, either tln’ough external form or through the works 
of the intellect, have tended rather to dwindle — or at 
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least to diminisli, than to grow in the highest elements 
of greatness. 

But the exceptions at which these remarks have 
glanced, neither destroy nor materially weaken the 
profound moment of the broad and universal canon, 
that every generation of men, as they traverse the 
vale of life, are hound to accumulate, and in divers 
manners do accumulate, new treasures for the race, 
and leave the world richer, on their departure, 
for the advantage of their descendants, than, on 
their entrance, they themselves had found it. Of 
the mental portion of this treasure no small part 
is stored — and of the continuous work I have described 
no small part is performed — ^by Universities ; which 
have been, I venture to say, entitled to rank among 
the greater lights and glories of Christendom. 

It is, I beheve, a fact, and if so, it is a fact higlily 
instructive and suggestive, that the University, as 
such, is a Christian institution. The Greeks, indeed, 
had the very largest ideas upon the training of man, 
and produced specimens of our kind with gifts that 
have never been siupassed. But the nature of man, 
such as they knew it, was scarcely at all developed ; 
nay, it was maimed, in its supreme capacity — ^in its 
relations towards God. Hence, as in the visions of 
the prophet, so upon the roll of history, the imposing 
fabrics of ancient civihzation never have endured. 
Greece has bequeathed to us her ever-living tongue 
and the immortal productions of her intellect. Home 
made ready for Christendom the elements of polity 
and law ; but the brilliant assemblage of endowments, 
which constitutes civilization, having no root in itself, 
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could not bi’ook the shocks of time and vicissitude ; it 
came and it went ; it was seen and it was gone : — 

Hunc tantum terris ostendent fata ; neque ultra esse sinent. 

We now watch, gentlemen, with a trembling hope, 
the course of that later and Christian civilization 
wliich arose out of the ashes of the old heathen world, 
and ask ourselves whether, like the Grospel itself, so 
that which the Grospel has wrought beyond itself in 
the manners, arts, laws, and institutions of men, is in 
such manner and degree salted with perpetual life, 
that the gates of hell shall not prevail against it ? 
Will the civilization, which was springing upwards 
from the days of Charlemagne, and which now, over 
the face of Em'ope and America, seems to present to 
us in bewildering conflict the mingled signs of decrepi- 
tude and of vigour, perish like its older types, and, 
like them, be known thereafter only in its fragments ; 
or does it bear a charmed life, and will it give shade 
from the heat and shelter from the storm to all gene- 
rations of men ? 

In any answer to such a question, it would perhaps 
be easier to say what would not than what would be 
involved. But some things we may observe, which 
may be among the materials of a reply. The arts of 
war are now so allied with those of peace, that bar- 
barism, once so terrible, is reduced to physical 
impotence ; and what civilized man has had the vdt 
to create, he- has also the strength to defend. Thus 
one grand destructive agency is paralyzed. Time, 
indeed, is the great destroyer ; but his power, too, is 
greatly neutralized by printing, by commerce which 
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lays tlie foundations of j&riendsliip among nations, by 
the ease of communication wbicli binds men together, 
by that diffusion of intelligence which multiplies the 
natural guardians of civilization. These are perhaps 
not merely isolated phenomena. Perhaps they* ai'e 
but witnesses, and but a few among many witnesses, 
to the vast change which has been wrought, since the 
advent of our Lord, in the state of man. Perhaps 
they re-echo to us the truth that, apart from sound 
and sm’e relations to its Maker, the fitful efforts of 
mankind must needs be worsted in the conflict with 
chance and change ; but that, when by the dispensa- 
tion of Christianity the order of our moral nature was 
restored, when the rightfiil King had once more 
taken his place upon his throne, then, indeed, civiHza- 
tion might come to have a meaning and a vitality 
such as had before been denied it. Then, at length, 
it had obtained the key to all the mysteries of the 
nature of man, to all the anomahes of its condition. 
Then it had obtained the ground-plan of that natui’e 
in all its fulness, which before had been known only 
in remnants or in fragments ; fragments of which, 
even as now in the toppling remains of some ancient 
church or castle, the true grandeur and the ethereal 
beauty were even the more conspicuous because of the 
surrounding ruins. But fragments still, and frag- 
ments onl}’’, until, by the bringing of life and immor- 
tality to hglit, the parts of our nature were re-united, 
its harmony was re-established, our life, lieretofore a 
riddle imsolved, was at length read as a discipline, 
and so obtained its just interpretation. All that had 
before seemed idle conflict, wasted energy, barren 
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effort, was seen to be but the preparation for a 
glorious future ; and deatli itself, instead of extinguisb- 
ing tbe last hopes of man, became tbe means and the 
pledge of liis perfection. 

It was surely meet that a religion aiming at so 
much on our behalf should, in its historical develop- 
ment, provide an apparatus of subsidiary means for 
the attainment of its nohle end far beyond what man 
in earlier days had dreamed of. To some of the par- 
ticular organs formed in this apparatus for carrying 
man upwards and onwards to the som’ce of his being, 
I have already adverted. Read in the light of these 
ideas the appearance of the University among the 
great institutions of Christian civilisation is a pheno- 
menon of no common interest. Let us see whether, 
itself among the historical results of Christianity, it 
does not vindicate its origin, and repay, so to speak, 
the debt of its birth, by the service that it renders to 
the great work of human cultivation. 

I do not enter, gentlemen, into the question from 
what source the University etymologically derives its 
name. At the very least, it is a name most aptly 
symbohzing the purpose for which the tiling itself 
exists. Tor the work of the University as such 
covers the whole field of knowledge human and divine; 
the whole field of our natm'e in aU its powers ; the 
whole field of time, in binding together successive 
generations as they pass in the prosecution of their 
common destiny; aiding each to sow its proper seed 
and to reap its proper harvest from what has been 
sown before ; storing up into its own treasure-house 
the spoils of every new venture in the domain of 
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liis advancenieiit and improvement, all undertakings, 
all professions, aU arts, all knowledge, all institutions 
are subordinated as means and instruments to tkeir 
end. 

The old and established principle was that the Uni- 
versity had its base in the Uaculty of Arts ; Zfniver- 
sitas fimdata est in artihus. It was not meant by this 
maxim that the Faculty of Arts was to have pre- 
cedence over all other faculties, for this honour was 
naturally and justly accorded to Theology; both, we 
may suppose, because of the dignity of its subject- 
matter, which well may place it at the head of all 
human knowledge, and because it was, so to speak, in 
possession of the ground, and in the exercise of very 
powerful influence, at the period when the less 
organized institutions for teaching began to develop 
themselves into then final form of Universities. But 
the University was founded in the principle of 
universal culture ; and the name Arts was intended 
to embrace every description of knowledge that, 
rising above mere handicraft, could contribute to 
train the mind and faculties of man. To say, then, 
that the University was founded in Arts, was to 
assert the universahty of its work. The assertion 
was not less true, nor less far-sighted, because those 
who first made it may not have been conscious of its 
comprehending more than the studies of the trivium 
and the quadrivium, which included grammar, rhetoric, 
•logic, arithmetic, music, geometry, and astronomy. 
This catalogue is indeed a brief one, as compared with 
the countless branches of modern study ; yet within 
its narrow bounds it contains in principle, at the 
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least, the philosophy of speech, the philosophy of tlie 
mind, the mathematical sciences, pure and mixed, and 
the ]Pine Arts. It is hoth more easy and more 
rational, all ch’cumstances taken into view, to admhe 
the vastness of the conception of the University, than 
to wonder that it was at first but partially unfolded 
and applied. 

The sincerity, the sagacity, the energy of pmpose, 
with which the old Universities were designed and 
organized may he discerned, as in other ways, so by 
the progressive expansion of their studies. The Eoman 
law, after remaining long almost forgotten, became 
known anew to Europe; and, as it gi*ew to be a 
study, the Universities provided for it with their faculty 
of laws ; and with those degrees, Principal and Pro- 
fessors, which call this day for my grateful appreciation. 
Again, when the final triumph of barbarism at Con- 
stantinople compelled Greek learning to seek a home 
in the west, provision began to be made fortlnvith in 
Universities for its reception. I think my distinguished 
brother, if I may presume so to call him (Professor 
Mansell), could tell us that one of the first of tliose 
foundations was made in the very College at Oxford 
which he himself adorns. And the study, of wiiich 
Greek learning is the main and most fruitful as well 
as the most arduous part, made its way under the well- 
deserved name of Humanity, to the very head of the 
Faculty of Arts. When in all physical science man, 
guided in no small degree by our OAvn illustrious 
Bacon, became content (in Bacon's language) to 
acknowledge himself only the servant and interpreter oi 
Hature, and to walk in the paths of patient observation, 
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tlie ground was laid first for that faculty of Medicine, 
which has attained in the University of Edinburgh to a 
distinction destined, I hope, to he as long-lived as it is 
mthout doubt extraordinary. Wc can hardly expect 
that human institutions should, without limit of time, 
retain the flexible and elastic tissues of theii* youth; 
and Universities in particular, as they have grown old 
and great, have come to interlace at many points with 
the interests and concerns of that outer world which 
has hut little sympathy with their projier work : or 
they might have displayed at this day an organization 
as complete, relatively to the present state of know- 
ledge and inquiry, as was that which they possessed 
some centuries ago. 

The older history of the Universities of Eui'ope 
not only presents many features of the utmost interest, 
hut upon the whole inspires satisfaction and chaUenges 
praise from the impartial observer. 

I might detain you long, gentlemen, upon the 
various kinds of good they did, and I might seardi 
long without discovering any characteristic evils to 
set down against it. "Wliat the castle was to the 
feudal haron, what the guild was to the infant middle- 
class, they were to knowledge and to mental freedom; 
nor was it only that from them local culture received 
local shelter, and enjoyed through them an immunity 
from the assaults of barbarism 'in its vicinity ; they 
established, so to speak, a telegraph for the mind; 
and all the elements of intellectual culture scattered 
throughout Europe were brought by them into near 
communion. Without a visible head, or a coercive 
law, or a perilous tendency to aggression, they did for 
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the mind of man what the unity of the Eoman 
Church aimed at doing for his soul. They did it by 
the strong sympathy of an inward life, and by a com- 
mon interest and impulse, almost from their nature 
incapable of being directed to perverse or dangerous 
ends. Indeed, it was not in their nature to supply 
the materials of any combination formidable to other 
social powers acting each in its proper s^ihere, for they 
were on every side watched by jealous interests, and 
kept at once in check and in activity by competition. 
The monasteries for the Church, and the legal and 
medical professions with their special estabhshments 
of education, as they Avere matured in after times, 
prevented an undue ascendancy ; while in these seats 
alone there was supplied that good preservative 
against excess aud disorder, that human knowledge 
was in them regarded as a whole, and its various 
branches had, ftom theft very neighbourhood, better 
definitions of their proper provinces, and of their 
mutual relations. In whatever light we view them, 
there was a completeness in the idea and work of 
Universities, in proportion as their proper develop- 
ment was attained, which may Avell excite our wonder. 
They aimed alilce, as we have seen, at tlie preservation 
of all old learning, and at the appropriation of all 
ncAv. They bound themselves to prosecute alike those 
studies which fit men for the professions and the daily 
needs of life, and those which terminate upon man 
himself, whether by the investigation of truth or by 
the pursuit of refinement. Tlicy boro, and indeed 
they still bear, a character at once conservative and 
progressive. If not uniformly, yet in general, their 
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influence tended to mitigate extreme opinions: tlie 
Papal power, for example, knew no more formidable 
curb than the great University of Paris, and in 
England it was the special privilege of Oxford to rear 
up many centuries ago very eminent men of the class 
who have been well described by a Grerman writer as 
Eeformers before the Eeformation. I speak now of 
men of action ; but in both of the Universities I have 
named — and they are, I thinlc, the two placed by 
Huber at the head of all the northern Universities — 
there were also reared many men of the first order in. 
power of thought, who discussed even the highest 
subjects with a freedom as well as a force much beyond 
what has been tolerated in the Latin Church since the 
alarm and shock of the Eeformation. . Of all these, 
the best-known name to modern ears is Abelard ; for 
it is associated with a romantic tale of passion, which 
some, and even some famous, writers have not thought 
it beneath them to degrade. But quite apart from 
the profound and sad interest, and the warning lessons 
of his history, he was a man that gave to the human 
mhid one of those enduring impulses whose effects 
remain long after then source has been forgotten, and 
influence the course of thought, and thi’ough thought, 
of action, after many generations. 

Universities were, in truth, a great mediating power 
between the high and the low, between the old and 
the new, between speculation and action, between 
authority and freedom. Of these last words, in their 
apphcation to the political sphere, modern history, 
and the experience of our own time, afford abundant 
exemphfication. In countries which enjoy political 
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liberty, the Universities are nsnaUy firm suppoi’ts of 
the established order of things ; but in countries 
under absolute government they acquire a bias towards 
innovation. Some excess may be noted in these ten- 
dencies, but in the main they bear witness against 
greater and more pernicious excesses. • To take in- 
stances — the University of Edinburgh did not very 
easily accommodate itself to the Eevolution of 1688 ; 
it was long in the eighteenth century before Cam- 
bridge returned Whig representatives to Parliament ; 
and I believe the very latest of the Jacobite risings 
and riots occurred in Oxford. On the other hand, in 
some continental countries it has been the practice 
during the present century, when the political horizon 
threatened, at once to close the Universities as the 
probable centres of agitation, — a proceeding so strange, 
according to our ideas and experience, that the fact 
may sound hardly credible ; and within the last few 
weeks we may all have seen notices in the public 
journals of movements in the University of Eome 
itself, adverse to the Pontifical Government. 

It is in itself deeply interesting, and it should 
augment our thankfulness for the ample liberties we 
now enjoy, to trace them back to their cradle. At one 
time we find nobles ; at another, country gentlemen ; 
at another, burgesses, engaged in the struggle against 
arbitraiy power ; but nowhere in the ancient history 
of this country is more deeply engraven her unconquer- 
able love of freedom than in the constitution and history 
of her Universities. Each of them/ as a brotherhood, 
bound together by the noble bond of learning, was a 
standing and living protest against the domination of 
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mere wealtli and force in aU their forms ; and they 
strengthened themselves for their conflict by the 
freedom of their arrangements, both of teaching and 
of discipline. As respects teaching, I neither define 
nor dispnte the changes that the altered conditions of 
modern society may have required ; hnt I think there 
is no doubt, that in proportion as we can give a just 
freedom to teaching by introducing into it the element 
of a wholesome competition, do we approach more 
closely to the primitive spirit and system of Universi- 
ties. As to discipline, we may read the aversion of our 
forefathers to all slavish formalism in the personal 
freedom which has been allowed to students — in that 
curious distribution of them into Nations, which appears 
to have aimed at a system of self-government combined 
with pupilage — in the occasional dangers, sometimes 
for the moment serious enough, to the public peace, 
which occurred from time to time ; and lastly, let me 
say, in those sufifages which have so long been enjoyed 
in Scotland, and which have been extended to you under 
the authority of Parliament. It is indeed a fashion 
with some to ridicule that method of disputation which 
was used for testing talents and acquirements. I 
demur to the propriety of the proceeding. It might 
be as just to ridicule the clumsiness of their weapons 
or their tools. These disputations were clumsy 
weapons ; but the question after all is, how did the 
men use them ? Let us confess, the defect was more 
than made good by the zeal with which in those times 
learning was pursued ; their true test is in the capacity 
and vigour which they gave to the mind, and this trial 
they can well abide. 
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The sketch which I have endeavoured to srive, though 
longer than I could wish, yet, touching as it does a 
subject of vast and varied interest, is, I admit, both 
slight and general, and would require much adaptation 
in detail to make it exactly suit each case. But it is 
essentially a picture of the past. 

Jam nova progenies ccelo demifcfcitur alto. 

The simple forms into which society was cast at the 
time when IJniversities were equal to their work, have 
given place to a more extended and elaborate organiza- 
tion, with greatly multiplied wants ; and the very same 
state of society which now makes immensely enlai’ged 
demands on its establishments of learning and educa- 
tion, has hkewise reduced the means of supplying them ; 
for those prizes of talent and energy, and those oppor- 
tunities of attahiing even to colossal fortune, with 
which the outer walks of life now abound, have bid 
down the modest emoluments which science and 
learning offer within the precincts of Universities, have 
altered the prevailing tone of mind with respect to 
knowledge, and have disposed the overwhelming mass 
of those who seek for education, to seek it not for its 
own sake, but for the sake simply of its bearing on tlie 
professions and pursuits of life. 

Amidst a warm glow of reverence, gratitude, and 
attachment, there is discontent with tlie existing 
Universities, and a sense that they do not perform all 
their work. Part of tliis discontent is exacting and 
unreasonable ; another x^art of it is justified by a com- 
parison of the means which all or some of them possess 
with their performances, and ought to bo met and to 
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be removed. But besides the two forms of discontent 
I have named, there is a third, which is neither 
irrational like the first, nor yet remediable like the 
second. There must alwa^’-s be, especially in the most 
luminous and the most energetic minds, a sense of 
deliciency which we may properly call discontent in 
regard to the shortcomings of Universities when they 
are put to the test of measurement beside the abstract 
and lofty standard supplied by their conception, tlicir 
aim, and their older history. The truth is, that that 
standard is one which it surpasses human wit to reacli, 
especiall}’’ in a period marked, as is this of om'S, by a 
restless activity of the human spirit. For let us 
remember that it is the proper work of Universities, 
could they but perform it, while they guard and 
cultivate all ancient truth, to keep themselves in the 
foremost ranks of modern discoveiy, to harmonize 
continually the inherited with the acquired 'wealth of 
mankind, and to give a charter to the freedom of dis- 
cussion, while they maintain the reasonable limits of 
the domain of tradition and of authority. 

The question, how far endowments for education are 
to be desh’ed, is beset with peculiar dilEculty. Where 
they are small and remote from public observation, they 
tend rapidly to torpor. They are admirable where 
they come in aid of a good-will already existing, but 
where the good-will does not exist beforehand, they are 
as likely to stifle as to stimulate its growth. They 
make a high cultivation accessible to the youth who 
desires it, and who could not otherwise attain his 
worthy and noble end ; on the other hand, they' remove 
the spur by which Providence neutralizes the indolence 
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of man, and moves him to supply his wants. If the 
teacher, when unendowed, may he constrained to forego 
all high training for students, and to provide only for 
their lower and more immediate demands ; on the other 
hand, the teacher, when endowed, and in so far as he 
is endowed, is deprived of the aid which personal 
interest and private necessities can lend to the sense of 
duty, and he may he tempted to neglect or to minister 
hut feehly to the culture of his pujiils, either in its 
higher or in its lower sense. 

And it is never to he forgotten, that amidst all the 
kinds of exertion incident to our human state, there 
is none more arduous, none more exhausting, than the 
work of teaching worthily performed. Some men, 
indeed, possess in this department a princely gift, 
which operates like a charm upon the young, and they 
follow such an one as soldiers follow their leader when 
he waves the banner of their native land before their 
eyes. But such men are rare ; they are not less rare 
than are great men in any other walk of life. Speaking 
generally, the work of teaching is, even when pursued 
with the whole heart, even when felt to he an absorbing 
work, hut moderately successful ; while he who teaches 
with half his heart does not really teach at all. 

There are, however, considerations which tell on the 
other side. The solidity of establishments founded on 
old endowments supplies a basis on which there are 
gradually formed a mass of continuous traditions, 
always powerful and generally nc>hle ; and the very 
name of them, as it is handed on from generation to 
generation, becomes a watclnvord at once of adectionate 
remembrances and of lofty aspirations. They lay hold 
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of the young by those properties which are the finest 
characteristics of youth ; and in our happy country the 
boy, when he is enrolled as a member of one of these 
institutions, feels that ho is admitted to a share in a 
great inheritance, and instinctively burns to be worthy 
of the badge he has assumed. 

Again, in a country which, like this, is both free 
and wealthy, all endowed institutions are open to the 
competition of the unendowed, and few establishments 
are so amply endowed as not to leave room for the 
operation on the teacher of those ordinary motives 
which prompt him to better liis condition. Tliis 
remark is eminently applicable to the Universities in 
Scotland. 

It is indeed tdlcged, and I think with truth, that the 
ancient Universities of England, with their magnificent 
endo^^^nents, do not eficct so much as they ought on 
behalf of either education or of leaiming ; with the 
spirit of improvement which now rules in them, and 
'with, the powerful aid wliich the Legislature has given 
for the more free and efficacious use of their property, 
I believe that they will both further enlarge their field 
and plough it more deeply. But when all has been 
done that we can reasonably hope, the results will still 
seem small when compared with those produced in 
other times and in other countries ; they will stiU give 
rise to disappointment. 

Let it not, on that account, be concluded that it 
would be well to strip these great and ancient founda- 
tions of their trappings. The real merits, the real 
performances of Universities, cannot be fairly judged 
except by fairly measuring the strength of the compet- 
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ing power, that of the outer world, in all its busy 
spheres. The fact that a hundred pounds ^viU not 
bring as much learning in England, or even in Scotland, 
as in Germany, is no more conclusive of this case than 
the fact that neither will the same sum buy as many 
eggs ; not because eggs are more scarce, but because 
money is more abundant. 

It may be, though I will not presume to assert 
positively it is, that the endowments of learning in oui* 
own country do but redress, and that partially, the 
relative disadvantage at which, but for them, learning 
itself must have been placed by the increased attractions 
and multiplied openings which the exterior spheres of 
modern life supply. This, however, we aU must feel, 
that now is the time when it befits every teacher and 
every student connected with all these great and vener- 
able institutions, to bestir himself, and to refute, at least 
in his own person, the charge that endowment gravitates 
towards torpor as its natural consummation, if in- 
deed we desire that in a critical though not an unkindly 
age the "Universities should still enjoy that intelligent 
respect which has been paid them by so many 
generations. 

I have been assuming all along that all Universities 
are united by a paramount bond of common interest, 
and I have therefore discussed them at large. If now 
we contract our view to the Universities of Scotland — 
if again we bring it yet nearer home, and look at 
Edinburgh alone, we have the consolation of thinking 
that Envy herself can scarcely charge either the whole 
of them, or tliis one in particular, with an abuse ol 
wealth. 
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In tlie liistoiy of the Univorisity of Eclinbiirgli, we 
may clearly trace the national character of Scotland ; 
we find there all tliat hardy energy, that gilt of 
extracting much from little, of husbanding every 
available provision, and of supplying the defects of 
external appliances and means from Avithin by the 
augmented eilbrt and courage of man, that power to 
make an ungenial climate smile, and a hungry soil 
teem Avith all the bounties of Providence, Avhich have 
given to Scotland a place and a name among men so 
far bo3’‘ond Avhat Avas due to her geographical extent 
or to her natural resources. The progress of this 
Universit}'- during the last century — I striA^c to speak 
impartially — is truly Avonderful ; from the daj'-s of 
Carstairs,Pitcairn,Monro,and Sibbald,at its beginning, 
to those of BroAvn and SteAvart, of Bobertson and Blair, 
of Cullen, the second Monro, of Black, of Playlair, of 
Bobison, of Sir ’William Hamilton, and many others 
both before and since its close. 

It Avould be most unjust in any review of the for- 
tunes of this University not to notice that great pecu- 
liarity in its condition — ^its subjection to the local 
municipal authority. I speak, gentlemen, of Avhat 
history tells. I have stated that it is the business of 
Universities to give a charter to freedom of discussion ; 
and I am sure you Avill alloAV me to state, Avithout 
prejudice, the impression that a perusal of the ancient 
history of Edinburgh makes on my mind. In lieu of 
Sovereigns, and great nobles and prelates, for patrons, 
visitors. Chancellors, and the like, the University of 
Edinburgh, as a general rule, could look no farther 
and no higher than to the Council of the ‘^good 
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town” itself, A relation, originally intended for a 
great secondary scliool, sni'vived that stage of the 
career of the institution, and continued to influence 
its aflairs, when it was to all intents and purposes a 
University ; and I must say that the history of this 
relation appears to be highly honourable to all parties 
concerned. On the side of the teaching body we 
commonly find deference and trust. On the side of 
the superintending corporation, in generations gone 
by — for the present is not within the sphere of my 
discussion — we find patronage effectively and intel- 
ligently exercised, and the most assiduous and friendly 
care bestowed in improving and enlarging the organi- 
zation. I speak with the freedom of historical inquiry, 
nay with a chartered freedom of discussion before an 
academic audience : modern times do not fall within 
my province : but I must declare, in looking to the 
past, that it will indeed be easier for the To'^vn Council 
of our own day, in the discharge of the large and im- 
portant share of governing duties that are still lodged 
in its hands, to fall below, than to rise above, the level 
of those who preceded it in the critical times preceding 
and following the Legislative Union. 

And now, my younger friends, you to whom I owe 
the distinction of tlie office which enables and requires 
me to address you, if I have dwelt thus at length upon 
the character and scope of Universities, and their place 
in the scheme of Christian civilization, it is in order that, 
setting before you the dignity that belongs to them, 
and that is rcllected I’rom them on their members, and 
the great opportunities wliicii they olfer, both of 
advancement and of improvement, I might cliictly 
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suggest and impress by facts, which may he more 
eloc^uent than precepts, the responsibilities that are 
charged upon you by the enjoyment of these gifts and 
blessings. 

Much, however, might bo said to you on the 
accpiisition of the knowledge which will be directly 
seindceable to you in your several professions. Much 
on the immense value of that kind of training, in which 
the subjects learned have for their chief aim not to 
inure the hand (so to speak) to the use of its tools in 
some particular aid, but to operate on the mind itself, 
and, by making it flexible, manifold, and strong, to 
endow it with a general aptitude for the duties and 
exigencies of life. Much, lastly, on the frame of mind 
in which you should pursue your work. 

Of these three branches, the topics belonging to the 
fii-st are the most obvious and simple, for it requires 
no argument to persuade the workman, that he must 
be duly furnished with his tools, and must know how 
to handle them. 

The reasons are less directly palpable which have 
made it the habit of our country to spend, where 
means permit, many precious year’s upon studies void 
in a great degree of immediate bearing upon the 
intended occupations of our after life. There may, 
however, be the means of showing first, that even the 
direct uses of the studies which you include under 
the general designation of humanity, are more con- 
siderable, when they are collected into one view, than 
might have been supposed; and, secondly, that the 
most distinguished professional men bear witness, 
with an overwhelming authority, in favour of a course 
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of education in which to train the mind shall he the 
first object, and to stock it, the second. 

Man is to be trained chiefly by studying and by 
knowing man ; and we are prepared for kno'wing man 
in life by learning him first in books, much as we are 
taught to draw from drawings before we draw from 
nature. But if man is to be studied in books, he mU 
best be studied in such books as present him to us in 
the largest, strongest, simplest, in a word, the most 
typical forms. These forms are principally found 
among the ancients. 

Nor can the study of the ancients be dissociated 
from the study of their languages. There is a 
profound relation between thought and the investiture 
which it chooses for itself; and it is, as a general 
rule, most true, that we cannot know men or nations 
unless we know their tongue. 

Bivei’sity of language was, lilce labour, a temporal 
penalty inflicted on our race for sin ; but being, hke 
labour, originally penal, like labour it becomes, by 
the ordinance of G-od, a fertile source of blessing to 
those who use it aright. It is the instrument ol 
thought, but it is not a blind or dead instrument : it 
is like the works in metal that Bsedalus and Vulcan 
were fabled to produce ; and even as the limping deity 
was supported in his walk by his nymphs of so-ctiUed 
brass, in like manner language re-acts upon and bciu's 
up the thoughts Irom which it springs, and comes to 
take rank among the most eifcctive powers for the 
discipline of the mind. 

But more important than the quest of profe.ssiouaI 
knowledge, more vital than the most effective intcl- 
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lectnal traimng, is tlie remaining question of the 
temper and aim with which the youth prosecutes 
his work. 

It is my privilege to he the first who has ever thus 
addressed you in the capacity of Eector. But with- 
out douht, your ears have caught the echo of those 
affectionate and weighty counsels, which the most 
eminent men of the age have not thought it heneath 
them to address to the students of a sister Scottish 
University. Let me remind you how one of Em’opean 
fame, who is now your and my academical superior, 
how the great jurist, orator, philosopher, and legislator, 
who is our Chancellor, how Lord Brougham besought 
the youth of Grlasgow, as I in his words would more 
feebly, hut not less earnestly, pray you, “to believe 
how incomparably the present season is verily and 
indeed the most precious of your whole lives,” and 
how “ every hour you squander here wiU,” in other 
days, “ rise up against you, and be paid for by years 
of bitter but unavailing regrets.” Let me recall to 
you how another Lord Bector of Grlasgow, whose 
name is cherished in every cottage of his country, 
and whose strong sagacity, vast range of experience, 
and energy of will, were not one whit more eminent 
than the tenderness of his conscience, and his ever 
wakeful and wearing sense of public duty — ^let me 
recall to you how Sir Robert Peel, choosing from his 
quiver with a congenial forethought that shaft which 
was most likely to strike home, averred before the 
same academic audience what may as safely be 
declared to you, that “there is a presumption, 
amounting almost to certainty, that if any one of 
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you will detexmiue to be eminent in whatever pro- 
fession you may cboosG;, and will act with nnvaiying 
steadiness in pursuance of that determination, you 
will, if health, and strength be given to you, infalhbly 
succeed/^ The mountain tops of Scotland behold on 
every side of them the witness, and many a one of 
what were once her morasses and her moorlands, now 
blossoming as the rose, carries on its face the proof, 
that it is in man and not in his circumstances that 
the secret of his destiny resides. Tor most of you 
that destiny will take its final bent towards evil or 
towards good, not from the information you imbibe, 
but from the habits of mind, thought, and life that 
you shall acquii’e, during youi’ academical career. 
Could you with the bodily eye watch the moments of 
it as they fiy, you would see them all pass by you, as 
the bee that has rified the heather bears its honey 
through the ah’, charged with the promise, or it may 
be with the menace, of the future. In many things 
it is wise to believe before experience — until you shidl 
know, and in order that you may know ; and believe luc 
when I tell you that the thrift of time now will repay 
you in after life with an usury of profit beyond your 
most sanguine dreams, and that the waste of it will 
make you dwndle, aldie in intellectual and in moral 
stature, beyond your darkest reckonings. 

I am Scotchman enough to know that among you 
there are always many who arc already, even in then* 
tender years, fighting with a mature and maiiiul 
courage, the battle of life. When they feel tlieiu- 
solvcs lonely amidst the crowd ; when they are for a 
moment disheartened by that Ditliculty, which is the 
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rude and rocking cradle of every kind of excellence ; 
when the}'’ are conscious of tlie pinck of poveidy and 
self-denial, let them be conscious, too, that a sleepless 
Eye is watching them from above, that their honest 
efforts are assisted, their humble prayers are heard, 
and all things are working together for then* good. 
Is not this the true life of Faith, winch walks by your 
side from your rising in the morning to your lying 
down at- night — which lights up for you the cheerless 
world, and transfigures all that you encounter, what- 
ever be its outward form, with hues brought down 
from heaven ? 

These considerations are applicable to all of you. 
You are all in trainino' here for educated life, for the 
higher forms of mental experience, for circles limited 
perhaps, but yet chcles of social influence and leader- 
ship. Some of you may be chosen to greater dis- 
tinctions and heavier trials, and may enter into that 
class of which each member, while he lives, is envied 
or admii’ed : — 

^‘And wlien he dies lio leaves a lofty name, 

A liglit, a landmark, on the cliffs of fame." 

And, gentlemen, the hope of an enduring fame is 
without doubt a powerful incentive to virtuous action ; 
and you may suffer it to float before you as a vision 
of refreshment, second always, and second with long 
interval, to your conscience and the will of God. For 
an enduring fame is one stamped by the judgment of 
the future ; of that future which dispels illusions, and 
smashes idols into dust. Little of what is criminal, 
little of what is idle, can endure even the first touch 
of the ordeal] it seems as though this purging power 
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following at the heels of man and ti-ying his work 
even here and now, were a witness and a harbinger of 
the great and final account. 

So then the thirst of an endm*ing fame is near akin 
to the love of true excellence. But the fame of the 
moment is a dangerous possession, and a bastard 
motive ; and he who does his acts in order that the 
echo of them may come back as a soft music to his 
ears, plays false to his noble destiny as a Chiistian 
man, places himself in continual danger of dallying 
with wrong, and taints even his virtuous actions at 
their source. Not the sublime words alone of the 
Son of Grod and His apostles, but heathenism too, 
even while its vision is limited to the passing scene, 
testifies with an hundi’ed tongues that the passing 
scene itself presents to us virtue as an object, and a 
moral law, graven deeply in our whole nature, as a 
guide. But now, when the screens that so bounded 
human vision have been removed, it were sad indeed, 
and not more sad than shamefnl, if that being should 
be content to live for the opinion of the moment, who 
has immortality for his inheritance. He that never 
dies, can he not afford to Avait j^atiently a while? 
And can he not let Baith, Avhich interprets tlie 
present, also guarantee the future? Nor are there 
any two habits of mind more distinct than that which 
chooses success for its aim and covets after popularity, 
and that, on tiie other hand, Avliich vidues and defers 
to the judgments of our fellow-men as helps in the 
attainment of truth. 

But I would not confound with the sordid wonsiiip 
of popularity in after life, the graceful and instinctive 
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love of praise in tlie uncritical period of yonth. On 
tlie contrary, I say, avail yourselves of that stimnlns 
to good deeds, and when it proceeds from worthy 
sources and lights upon worthy conduct, yield your- 
selves to the warm satisfaction it inspires ; hut yet, 
even while young, and even amidst the glow of that 
delight, keep a vigilant eye upon yourselves, refer the 
honour to Him from whom all honour comes, and 
ever he inwardly ashamed for not being worthier of 
His gifts. 

But, gentlemen, if you let yourselves enjoy the 
praise of your teachers, let me beseech you to repay 
their care, and to help their arduous work, by entering 
into it with them ; and by showing that you meet 
then’ exertions neither with a churlish mistrust nor with 
a passive indifference, but with free and ready grati- 
tude. Bely upon it, .they require your sympathy; 
and they require it more in proportion as they are 
worthy of their work. The faithful and able teacher, 
says an old adage, is in loco parentis. His charge 
certainly resembles the mother’s care in this, that, if 
he be devoted to his task, you can measure neither 
the cost to him of the efforts which he makes, nor the 
debt of gratitude you owe him. The great poet of 
Italy — ^the profound and lofty Dante — ^had had for an 
instructor one^ whom, for a miserable vice, his poem 

Brunette Latini. 

Se fosse pieuo tutto ’1 mio dimando, 

Bisposi io lui, vio non sareste ancora 
Dell’ umana natura posto in baudo ; 

Clie in la mente m’ e fitta, ed or m’ accora 
La cara e buona imagine paterna 
Di voi nel mondo, quando ad ora ad ora 

Mi ’nsegnavate come 1’ uom s’ eterna. 

Inferno, xv. 79. 
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places in the regions of the damned ; and yet tliis lord 
of song — this prophet of all the knowledge of his time 
— ^this master of every gift that can adorn the human 
mind — when in those dreary regions he sees the known 
image of his tutor, avows in language of a magnifi- 
cence all his own, that he cannot, even now, withhold 
his sympathy and sorrow from his unhappy teacher, for 
he recollects how, in the upper world, with a father’s 
tender care, that teacher had pointed to him the way 
by which man becomes immortal. 

Gentlemen, I have detained you long. Perhaps I 
have not had time to he brief ; certainly I could have 
wished for much larger opportunities of maturing and 
verifying what I have addressed to you upon subjects 
which have always possessed a hold on my heart, and 
have long had public and palpable claims on my atten- 
tion. Such as I have, I give. And now, finally, in 
bidding you farewell, let me invoke every blessing 
upon your venerable University in its new career; 
upon the youth by whom its halls are gladdened, and 
upon the distinguished Head and able teachers by - 
whom its places of authority are adorned. 


THE END. 
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Ladies and GENTriE.'\iEN, — Althougli the 
duty ill which wo have just beou engaged is a 
ehcortul one, the season at whicli I come among 
you is, but too notoriously, a season of gloom in 
the district, and even in the city. In this busy 
region, all the forms of liuman industry are 
groujied around one central stock, which gives 
them their vitality ; and they droop and conui 
near to dying when, us now, the great cotton 
harvest is no longer wafted over the Atlantic 
to employ and feed the people. If the positive 
signs of distress do not glare in your streets, it 
is, I a]Dprehend, because the manly and inde- 
pendent character of the Lancashire workman 
makes him .unwilling to parade, or even to dis- 
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close, his sufteriiigs before liis fellow men. 
None can doubt the existence of a torpor 
scarcely ever equalled in its intensity, and 
wholly without parallel in its cause. At points 
of the horizon in these counties, the eye sug- 
gests regret even for the uinvonted thinness of 
the canopy of smoke, which hears witness to 
the partial slumber of the giant forces enlisted 
in your ordinary service. Rarely within. living 
memory has so much of skill lain barren, so 
much of willing strength been smitten as witli 
palsy, and so much of poverty and want forced 
its way into homes, that had long been wont t(^ 
smile with comfort and abundance. Nor is the 
promise of to-morrow a compensation for the 
pressure of to-day. On the contrary, if tlio 
present bo dark, the signs of the immediate 
future may seem darker. still. 

In times like these the human mind, and still 
more the human heart, searclies all around for 
consolation and support. Of that support one 
kind is to be found in observing, that trials the 
most severe and ])iereing are the lot net of one 
station only but of all. Ami perhaps in the ni.-io 
{•o\msels of ProvidfJU'o it was doen-od, that that 
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crusbino- sorrow, -wbicb came down, as sudden as 
the burricane, scarcely yet four months ago, 
upon tbe august bead of our Sovereign, should 
serve, among other uses, that of teacliing and 
helping her subjects to bear up under the sense 
of affliction and desolation, and should exliibit 
by conspicuous example the need and the duty 
both of mutual sympathy and mutual help. 
In many a humble cottage, darkened by the 
calamity of the past winter, the mom-ning in- 
habitants may have checked their own impa- 
tience by reflecting that, in the ancient Palace 
of our Kings, a Woman’s heart lay bleeding ; 
and that to the supreme place in birth, in 
station, in splendom’, and in power, was now 
added another sadder title of pre-eminence in 
grief. 

Por, perhaps, no sharper stroke ever cut 
human lives asunder, than that which in Decem- 
ber last parted, so far as this world of sense is 
concerned, the lives of the Queen of England 
and of her chosen Consort. It had been obvious 
to us all, though necessarily in different degrees, 
that they were blest with the possession of the 
secret of reconciling the discharge of incessant 
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and wearing public duty \vith the cultivation of 
the inner and domestic life. The attachment, 
that binds together wife and husband, was 
known to be in their case from the first of 
an unusual force. Thi’oiigh more than twent)' 
years, which flowed past like one long unclouded 
summer day, that attachment was cherished, 
exercised, and strengthened by all the forms of 
family interest, by all the associated pursuits 
of highly cultivated minds, by all the cares and 
responsibilities which surround the Throne, and 
which the Prince was called in his ovm sphere 
both to alleviate and to share. On tlie one 
side, such love is raa-e, even in tlie annals of 
the love of woman ; on tlie other, such service 
can liardly find a parallel, for it is hard to 
know how a hnsbaud could render it to a wife, 
unless that wife were also Queen. 

So, then. She, whom you have seen in your 
streets a source of joy to all, and herself drink- 
ing in with cordial warmlh the sights and the 
sounds of your enthusiastic loyalty, is now to 
be thought of tus the first of .Muglish widoas, 
lonely in [troportion to her elevation and her 
cares. Xor let it h** tluui^^ht that tlio.st*. who 


arc novel’ called to siiiTer in respect to bodily 
wants, tlieroforo do not sidler sharply. Whereas, 
on the contrary, it is well established, not only 
that though the form of sorrow may be changed 
with a change in the sphere of life, the essence 
and power of it remain, but also that, as that 
sphere enlarges, the capacity of sniVering 
deepens along with it no less than the oppor- 
tunities of enjoyment arc multiplied. Therefore 
all the land, made aware, through the transpa- 
rent manner of it, what was the true character of 
her life, has acknowledged in the Queen not only 
a true, but a signally afflicted mourner. And 
rely upon it that even in the midst of desola- 
tion she is conscious of our sympathy, and has 
thrilled more deeply to the signs of her people’s 
grief on her behalf than ever, in other days, to 
their loudest and most heart-stirring acclama- 
tions. (Applause.) 

And you, my friends, such- of you in par- 
ticular as have felt by your firesides the 
touch of this most trying time, if perchance 
many among you, tiu-uing in the day of 
need and trouble to the hather of all Mercies, 
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have mingled with your prayers for your 
own relief another prayer, that She may be 
consoled in her sorrow and strengthened for 
her w'ork during what w'e hojDe will be the long 
remainder of lier days, that loyal prayer will 
come back with blessing into your own bosom, 
and in the effort to obtain comfort for another 
you will surely be comforted yourselves. (Ajj- 
plause.) 

If the mourning of the nation for the Prince 
Consort’s death was universal, vet within cer- 
tain precincts it was also special. One of 
those precincts surely must have been the 
Association, to promote whose purposes avo are 
gathered here to-night. You had in him a 
Head ; and a Head standing towards you in no 
merely titular ndation, but one who, as his 
manner was, gave reality to every attribute 
of his station, and in lending you his name im- 
parted to you freely of his thought and care to 
boot. His comprehensive gaze ranged to and 
fro between the iaise and the summit of society, 
and examined the interior forces, by which it is 
kept at once in balance and in motion. In his 
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\v(iU-orcloi'cd life there seemed to be room lor 
all things. For every manly exercise, for the 
study and practice of art, for the exacting 
cares of a splendid Court, for minute attention 
to every domestic and paternal duty, for advice 
and aid towards the discharge of public busi- 
ness in its innumerable forms, and lor meeting 
the voluntary calls of an active philanthropy : 
one day in considering the best form for the 
dwellings of the people ; another day in bring- 
ing his just and gentle influence to bear on 
the relations of master and domestic servant; 
another in suggesting and supplying the means 
of culture for the most numerous classes ; 
another in some good work of almsgiving or 
religion. Nor was it a merely external activity 
which he displayed. His mind, it is evident, 
was too deeply earnest to be satisfied in any- 
tliing, smaller or greater, witli resting on the 
sm-face. With a strong grasp on practical life 
in aU its forms, he united a habit of thought 
eminently philosophic; ever referring facts to 
their causes, and pursuing action to its con- 
sequences. Gone though he be from among 
us, he, hke other wortliies of mankmd who 
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luive preceded him, is not altogether gone ; ibr, 
in the words of the poet, — 

“ the religious actious of the just 

Smell sweet in death, aud blossom in the dust.” 

(Applause.) So he has left for all men, in all 
classes, many a useful lesson, to be leamt from 
the record of his life and character. 

For example, it would, I believe, be difficult to 
find anywhere a model of a life more highly or- 
gaiiijied, more thoroughly and compactly ordered. 
Here in illanchester, if anywhere in the world, 
you know what order is, and what a power it 
holds. Here we see at worlc the vast systems 
of machinery, whore ten tiiou.";and instruments 
are ever labouring, each in its own pro])er place, 
each with its own proper tluty, but all obedient 
to one law, and all co-uperating for one end. 
Scarcely in one of these vour own ”reat establish- 

«r KJ 

ments are the principles of order and its power 
more vividly exemplilied, than they were in the 
mind and life of the Friuee Consort. Now this 
way of excelling is one that we all may follow. 
'I'iiero is not one among us sdi here gatiienal. 
who may not, if he will, c,’'jn cially if he he still 
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young, by the simple specilie of giving metliod 
to his life, greatly increase its power and effi- 
cacy for good. (Applause.) 

But he would be a sorry imitator of the Priuce, 
who should suppose that this process could be 
satisfactorily performed as a mechanical process, 
in a presumptuous or in a servile spirit, and with 
a view to seliish or to worldly ends. A life that 
is to be active like his, ought to find refresh- 
ment even in the midst of labours; nay, to 
draw refreshment from them. But this it can- 
not do, unless the man can take up the varied 
employments of the world with something of a 
childlike freshness. Pew are they, who carry 
on with them that childlike freshness of the 
earliest years into after-life. It is that especial 
light of Heaven, described by Wordsworth in 
his immortal ‘Ode on the Becollections of 
Childhood that light — * 

“ which lies .about us in our infancy,” 
which attends even the youth upon his way ; 
but at length — 

“ the man perceives it die away, 

And fade into the light of common day.” 

Its radiance still plays about, a favoured few : 
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they are those few who, like the Priuce, strive 
earnestly to keep themselves unspotted froin 
the world, and are victors in the strife. (Ap- 
plause.) 

In beseeching, especially, the young to 
study the application to their daily life of 
that principle of order which both engenders 
diligence and strength of will, and likewise so 
greatly multiplies their power, I am well 
assured that they will find this to be not only 
an intellectual, but a moral exercise. Every 
real and searclung effort at self-improvement is 
of itself a lesson of profound humility. For we 
cannot move a step without learning and feel- 
ing the waywardness, the weakness, the vacil- 
lation of our movements, or without desiring to 
be set up upon the rock that is higher than 
ourselves. (Ai^plause.) For, again, is it likely 
that file self-denial and self-discipline, which 
these efforts undoubtedly involve, will often be 
cordially undergone, except by those who ele- 
vate and extend their vision bevond the narrow 
scope of the years — be they what we uilmit to 
1)0 few, or what we think to be many — that are 
prescribcil for v)nr career oti ciuth. An untiring 
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sense of duty, an active consciousness of the 
perpetual presence of Him who is its author 
and its law, and a lofty aim beyond the grave — 
these are the best and most ellicicnt parts, in 
every sense, of that apparatus, wherewith we 
should be armed ^Yhen with full purpose of heart 
Ave address ourselves to the life-long work of 
selt-improvement. And I believe that tlic lesson 
wliich I have thus, perhaps at once too boldly 
and too feebly, presumed to convey to you in 
wordsj, is the very lesson which was taught ns 
for twenty years, and has been berpieathed to us 
for lasting memory, by the Prince Consort, in 
the nobler form of action, in the silent Avitness 
of an eai’nest, manful, and devoted life. (Ap- 
plause.) 

But, although this world embraces no more 
than a limited part of our existence, and al- 
though it is certain that Ave ought to tread its 
floor Avith an upAvard and not Avith a doAvnAvard 
eye, yet sometimes a strong reaction from the 
dominion of things visible and carnal begets the 
opposite excess, A strain of language may 
sometimes be heard among us AA’hich, if taken 
strictly, Avould imply that the Almighty had 
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abiindoneJ tlie earth and the cToaturcs He liad 
made; or, at the least, tliat if He retained any 
care at all for some portion of tliose creatiu’es 
while continuing to he inhabitants of the ^yorld, 
it was only cai-e how to take them out of it It 
is sometimes said that this world is a world only 
of shadows and of phantoms, AA'e may safely 
reply that, whatever it is, a Avorld of shadows 
and of phantoms it can never be ; for by sha- 
dows and by phantoms we mean vague exist- 
ences which neither endure nor act : creatin’cs 
of tlie moment, which may touch the fancy, but 
which the understanding does not recognise ; 
passing illusions, mthout heralds before them, 
witliout results or traces after them. With sucli 
a description as this, I say, our Jiuman life, in 
whatever state or station, can never correspond. 
It may bo something better than this ; it may 
be something worse ; but this it can never be. 
Our life may be food to us, or may, if we will 
luivc it .so, be poison ; but one or the other it 
must be, WInchever and whatever it is, be- 
yond all doubt it is eminently real, So .surely 
u.s the day and the Jiight alternatelv follow um; 
another, tloes evs-rv day when it yields t<i dark- 
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nr,"., ajui cVfiA iiiulit v\hrn ji pa-"* inirt tlnw n, 
iu-ar With it {(' <>un talr -iftli*- njiicii it 

iia< ?th iifly njwin rnrh of ii^ for rsil or 

for ”0(1(1. 'r!(r <|a\ of dili”rina-. duty, and 

dr\o(ion Ir.ar-, ia lii’ln r (lian i( foiun! n.» ; 

riidirn' .'oiin liiin iuid ovni romiuoidy. in I'nr 
rirrunir-taiirrH ; rirln r (*{^(1% •' in oui>ri\i '. I»nt 
thi* <lay of aindr-s Irthaluv. (hr liay of {tii— 
>ionu(<* and r.•flr^liotl•^ (liVordor. or of a nirndy 
Mdii'^h and j>rrvri>r ariivitv. an .snrrly Iravr-. ii'^ 
juiorri' ui itsclu-.r tlian uo wrjt,' ii( it' lu-L'inniiitr. 

'I'llr wllrdr i-.X jicnrilCr of Ijfr, in 

Sinai! tliinos and in iTiral. whul is it? It i.-; an 
ajrLTi'rgutf of ival foii’r,', whirli a j-r always acting 
npoii us. and wr rriicting Ujion tlicin. It i.s in 
the natun* of thing.s imjioK^ihlr tiiat, in tijeir 
('(intact with our jdastic and suM'cjdihlc natures, 
they should leave us a^ we were; and to deny 
tlui reality of their daily and eontinuul inlluenci;, 
merely liccuuse we caniKU regi.sti.-r its rcisuits, 
like ehang<;ri of the baniineter, fjviin hour to 
hour, would he junt as rational as to den)' that 
the sea acts upon the heach heeuuse the eye 
will not toll us to-iuorrow' that it is altered from 
wliiit it has l)e(‘u to-day. If we fail to nuiasiiro 
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the results that are thus hourly wrought ou 
rock and sand, it is not because those results 
are unreal, but because our vision is too limited 
in its powers to discern them. When, instead 
of comparing day with day, we compare century 
with century, then we find that land has become 
sea, and sea has become land. Even so we can 
perceive, at least in our neighbours — towards 
whom the eye is more impartial and discerning 
than towards om'selves — that, under the steady 
pressiu-e of the experience of life, human cha- 
racters are continually being determined for 
good or evil ; are developed, confirmed, modi- 
fied, altered, or undermined. It is the ofiice 
of good sense, no less than of taith, to realise 
this great truth before we see it, and to live 
under the conviction, that our life from day to 
day is a true, i)owei-ful, and searching disci- 
pline, moulding us and making us, whether it 
be for ('vil or for good. (Applause'.) 

Nor are these real etVeets wTOUght by unreal in- 
struments, Life and the world, their interests, 
their careers, the vavie«l gifts of our nature, tlu' 
trailitiims of eur forefat hev.s, the treasures of 
laws, institutions, usagi's, of languages, of Htt-ra- 
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tiirc, and of avfc ; all the beauty, glory, and 
delig'lit, with which the ^Uinighty Father has 
clothed this earth for the use and jwofit of Ilis 
children, and whicdi Evil, though it has defaced, 
has not been able utterly to destroy ; all these 
are not merely allowable, but ordained and 
appointed mstrmuents for the training of man- 
kind, — instiTiments true and ellieient in them- 
selves, though without doubt auxiliary and subor- 
dinate to that hio-hest instrument of all which 
God has prepared to bo the means of our reco- 
very and final weal, by the revelation of Himself. 
(xVpplause.) 

Thus, then, we arrive at a point whicli 
plainly exhibits the ennobling tendencies and 
higii moral aims of an institution such as this, 
when it is ivoiked in the spirit that alone befits 
our uatme and condition. 

Let me now address to you a feiv u'ords 
on a marked feature of the institution — that 
feature with which in particular we are 
to-night concerned — I mean its examinations, 
to which reference is made in the eighth para- 
graph of its printed list of its objects. They 
evidently form not ordy a living and chief por- 
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tion of its practice, but also a test of its power 
over tbe people ; and it is manifest, from tbe 
results tliey have produced — from such results 
as with our o\\'ii eyes we have witnessed in tin's 
hall to-night — that they have struck deep root 
in the mind of the community around you, 
and are likely to exercise in future a material 
influence upon conduct. 

The use of examinations in this country, not 
alone, hut with honom-s and pi-izcs variously 
attached to them, as a main stimulus and 
support to mental cidtivation, is in a very 
great degree peculiar to the present century. 
Examination may be said to have constituted, 
nearly from its commencement, the basis of the 
practical system of our ancient Universities of 
Oxford and Cambridge. Perhaps those Univer- 
sities have been the means of commending to the 
country the example it has so largely followed, 
d'hese examinations have acquired progressively 
more and more of weight in the public sehool.‘''. 
'L’hey now su[>ply the only jmssport to the Civil 
Hervice of India, richly endowed as it is with 
eniulnmcnts, and heavily chargtHl with duti'S 
and respon^ibililie.'. Adinhsiun to the Civil 
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St*rvioi‘ !i! hniiu* liinl hi't'n tin* sni>jri-t only 
<tl a political patrona_ir<' which was. onuiiroiisly 
as I think, hcHevcil to ho an o.-^M-nlial part of 
tin; inai-hinorv of ih.* Ctni^titntion, and the m>Io 
utVcctual snh^tit^u<• for the ruder methods of 
liovcrumenl lormerly in n^e hy prerogative and 
force. Ihit it is now in sonn* de;4r»'e admitted 
that the [irivile.ue *if enterinir the Civil Service 
of the country — and. indeed, the service of the 
I'unntry j;enerally — oui'ht tti lu; thmwu open, a.s 
widely as may he, to its youth at lar^e. (Ap- 
plause.) And some pro^i^ress has heen made, hy 
the nu'thod of e.xaminations. both in securin;^ the- 
State amiinst the intrusion of tlu‘ unworthy, 
and ill widening; tia* way of access lor those 
who aspire to prove themselves worthy of the 
honours and rewards of civil ollice. (Jfear.) 
The same enj^ine of conqietitive examination 
has been mure freely ai»plied to the highest — 
I mean the scieutilie — department of the Army. 
At about the same time with the adoption of 
these last-meutioned im2>roYemeuts, the Uni- 
versity of Oxford instituted, with great wisdom 
and forethought, that system of circuits for 
local examination throughout the country, which 
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met at once with public aclcnowlcclgmeiit ami 
approval, and Avliicli was speedily and happily 
imitated from one or more other quarters. Cut 
none of tliese efforts touched the "reat masses 

O 

of the people. Tliey too, however, have heen 
at least partially reached hy tlie widening circles 
of the movement. A proposal is, as you know, 
under the consideration of Parliament, which 
aims at the estahlishment of the principle, that 
the merit of the pupils, proved hy elementary 
examination, shall henceforth ho, if not the solo, 
yet the main condition on which the money of 
tlie State, supplied by the taxes of the country, 
shall he dispensed in aid of puimary schools. 
(Applause.) Idiis, it may be said, is still prm 
spective. Cut at least we have, in the A.«^socia- 
tion of Lancashire and Cheshii-e iMeclianics’ 
Institutes, one living proof of the ])rogrcss Tuade. 
without aid either from old endowment or from 
the puhli(* jmrse (•* hear, hear”), hy the [)rinciple 
of examinations, with the condition of conqa** 
tit ion and the attraction of honour or rewaiil. 
(.VpplaiiM^) How .'strictly triu* is thi> as-^eition 
mu.>t he more familiarly known to many amomr 
you than to me. 
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I will not attompt, to draw liori*. and now, a 
lull {liatmvor tlio A:'>ooiation, lad will only ,divo 
in proof of what I have said a Yi*ry few facts 
and liLTures. First, as reirards the i^encral ctai- 
dition of the district. We. lind that the com- 
jadsory leisure force<l on the poiadation hy the 
contraction of the cotton Iradt' has hcaai at- 
tended hy a ih'crease ttf crinn*. in !5lacki)urn, 
for instance, where the crisis is felt with the 
utmost severity, the charges heard hy the 
horough magistrates in the iirst ijuarter of the 
year lb‘57 were 721 ; in the lirst ipiarter of the 
year 18(52, although the population must have 
grown, the charges were only 52-1. (‘•'Hear, 
hear,” and ajtplause.) Xow, we may naturally 
expect a decrease of drunkenness to accompany 
popular distress, because the means of indul- 
gence have been contracted. Hut, on the other 
haiul, we might not he greatly surprised if there 
were a positive increase of those olVences to 
\vhich men are tempted in a principal degree hy 
want. Applying these con.siderations to the case 
of Hlackhurn, we lind the following results : — 
The eliargcs other than for drunkenness in the 
first cpiarter of 1857 were dlJl ; in 1SG2 they 
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Avere 380. (Applause.) There is, my friends, con- 
solation in these facts, which I hope. Avill long- 
siu-vive the painful occasion that has brought 
them into view. (Hear, lieai-.) 

It also appears from the returns, that, spealc- 
ing generally, Avhile crime has decreased, the 
attendance upon elasses, and the use of the 
means of mental cultine, have increased. How, 
my friends, there are beautiful and famous pas- 
sages in ancient writers, Avhere statesmen and 
orators describe the refreshment with Avhich lite- 
rature had supplied them, amid the cares of lil'o 
and of public atfairs. Without any disparage- 
ment to such representations, it is a far more 
touching picture to behold the labouring man, 
bhut out by no fault of his own from the occu- 
pation that gives him bread, yet uncompiered 
in spirit ami resource, and turning to account 
his vacant hours in pursuits whicJi strengtlu'n 
and enlarge tlie faculties of his mind. (Ap- 
plause). 

It would, however, be unjust to set down to 
the credit of this Association, or of tho-bu liibti- 
tutes which it binds together, nu>re than a modt-'t 
.-'hare in the geiu-ral inutrovement of ytau'bociul 
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state. But let us observe more closely their 
own progress. The members, formerly 2000, 
are now from 0000 to 8000. Eom* years ago 
500 persons passed the proliminaiy examina- 
tions; this year there are 1500. (Hear, hear.) 
Hour years ago 21-1 passed the public and iinal 
examination; this year there are 730. (Hear, 
hear.) ^\T.iat is more remarkable than all this is 
the fact, that of 180 persons who have to-night 
received honoms and certificates, the number 
who ch’aw their subsistence from weekly wages is 
no less than 177. (Applause and cheers.) Two of 
these are wholly unemployed ; 83, between men 
and women, are weavers ; fuEy 150 appear to 
belong, in the very strictest sense, to the laboiu- 
ing class. Again I say, here are the signs, for 
that class especiaEy, of hope and real progress ; 
of hope which ^VLll, I trust, bear its fruit, and 
abide "with them as certainty, long after tho 
clouds of the present visitation shall, if it please 
God, have passed away. (Applause.) 

I have said to you, my friends, that the 
extended use of the instrument of examina- 
tions is eminently characteristic of the ago 
in which we live. I would almost venture to 
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say tliat, amid all the material and all the 
soeial changes, by which the period has been 
distinguished, there have been few that are 
greater or more pccuh'ar than this. The older 
methods of education, which liad been in use 
in European countries, generally invited from 
students, with more or less of strictness, volun- 
tary performances, which were intended to 
aiford general evidence of competency; and 
which, where they wore regularly exacted, \vere 
made conditions of the certificates of proiiciunev 
given by Universities and other learned bodies, 
and by them called Dcgi'ces. These exej-cises 
and exhibitions were tiie invention of remote 
ages, and were in all probability W(;ll adaptefi 
tt> the exigencies of tiiose periods. Hut in tin; 
time of your immediate aiu’cstors they had i)e- 
C' • gt-nerally and even grossly inctfeetive: 

instinct, to .■'pt'alc, of the prcccni 
>mpD e.’id of reviving the 

' out, t<t tnivt; re- 
’nination*'. 

numhi-r 

to 

the 
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pussotfsioii ut‘ which hy particular compctitort: 
involves the exclusion of others. This Ibrin of 
examination has great advantages. It raises to 
a maximum that stimulus which acts insensibly 
but poweiTully upon the minds of students, as 
it were, from behind; and becomes an auxiliary 
force augmenting their energies, and helping 
them, almost without their knowledge, to sur- 
mount their dillieulties. It is not found in 
practice, so far as I know, to be open to an 
objection which is popularly urged against it — 
namely, that it may elicit evil passions among 
the candidates, because it mtdees the gain at' 
one the loss of another. I believe that, on the 
contrary, the pmsuit of knowledge is found to 
carry with it in this respect its own preserva- 
tives and safeguards. Even in athletic sports, 
the loser does not resent or grudge the fairly 
won bonours of the winner ; and, in the race of 
minds, those who are behind, havhig confidence 
in the perfect fairness of the award, are not so 
bhndly and basely selfish as to cherish resent- 
ment against others for being better than them- 
selves. (Hear, hear.) Again, it is a recom- 
mendation of lamely competitive examinations 
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tliat they bring the matter to the simi)lest 
issue ; for, hi nice cases, it is a much easier and 
safer task for the examiner to compare the per- 
formances of a candidate with those of anotlicr 
candidate, than to compare them with some 
more abstract standard, existing only in his own 
mind. On the otlier hand, it. is a disadvantage 
of this svstein that the lionours mvcn at dit- 

y O 

fereiit times, purporting to he equal, are given 
to unequal merit : for the number and excel- 
lence of the competitors varies from one occa- 
sion to another ; and the winner of one year 
may, on this account, be inferior to tlie loser of 
anotlier. 

i\Iuch may, in truth, be said in praise or in 
disparagement of one method of oxaminutiou 
as compared witli another. Into controversy 
of this Iiind I do not propose to enter, further 
tiian to say that I think tlie liighest value 
belongs to the competitive species in cases like 
that of admission to the civil service of the 
kState, where a main object is to bar the way 
against the aetii)n of c<»rnipt or interior motives 
in ih'ise who appoint. In the long- ran, the 
>imp!e. i'lear, and <elt-a<'ting method of an opeii 



conipotitiou will probably bo Ibiiiicl more ado- 
quato, than any otlier agency, to contend against 
the wakolnl energies of luinian sellishness, ever 
on the alert, first to prevent the adoption of 
improvements, and then to neutralize and mar 
their operation, (Applause.) 

lint what I would, on the present occasion, 
specially endeavonr to bring to your atten- 
tion is tlie general eliaraeter of this instru- 
ment of examination, as it is understood and as 
it LS applied in the present century, and in the 
institution with wliicli avo have now to deal. 
The essential character of it I take to be this — 
that the candidate, instead of himself producing 
a piece of work, and asking to be judged b}'" it, 
offers and opens his mind to the examining 
authority to be tested, searched, and, so to 
speak, even ransacked, in such manner, and by 
such questions and processes, as that examin- 
ing authority shall choose. The adoj)tion, or 
wide extension, of such a method as this marks 
an epoch in the liistory of study. It shows that 
we have overlived the time, when the greater 
part of those Avho engaged in the pinsuit of 
knoAAdedge Avere euamoiu'ed of its beauty, and 
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loved it for its ovn sake, witli a devout and 
tender love. In the childhood of mental cul- 
tm-e, it was the prerogative of a few, and the 
mere possession of it constituted a high dis- 
tinction. So, likewise, as in those days legal 
rights were ill defined and protected, comraoree 
was circumscribed, nations were sharply severed, 
and but few of the careers of active life were 
open, it naturally happened tliat in the case of 
many persons mental culture had little to com- 
pete with it for their regard. In circumstances 
like these, it might not he needful constantly 
to apply a strong stimulus from witliout. TJie 
very novelty and freshness of knowledge, in 
ages just emerging from darlcuess and disorder, 
gave it a [loworful charm fur the imagination, 
over and above its hold upon the intellect ; it 
Wins pursued by a sijontaueous movement from 
within, witli passion as well as with conviction : 
and those who so pinsiie it do not need to be 
goaded in their onward course ; their service is 
a service of love, and, like the love of youth for 
maiden, it i-s its own incentive aiul it.-i own 
rewartl. (A[)plan'it‘,) 

Ihlt when "ociety ha> d intcvvhat i> di-'- 
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tiuctively, and in many respects truly, termed 
a progressive state; when tlie personal rights 
of men are as secure in the outer world as in 
the closest retirement ; when a thousand new 
careers of external life are opened, and its 
attractions in a thousand forms are indetinitely 
multiplied ; Avhen large numbers can engage, 
not merely in labour for subsistence, but in 
the punsuit of wealth ; and when a desii’e to 
rise upon the social ladder takes possession of 
whole classes, if not on their own behalf, at 
least on behalf of then* childi'en ; then there is 
a compound danger — first, lest the value of 
Imowledge for its own sake should be wholly 
forgotten ; and, secondly, lest even its utility 
in innumerable respects for the comfort and 
advancement of life should pass, in gi'eat mea- 
sm-e, out of view. 

Now, my friends, it is in such an age as this 
that we are living. That same attraction or 
necessity of wages, which takes the poorer 
child, either in towir or village, from school at 
too early a period, is but the exhibition for 
one class of a pressure felt by all. With the 
wealthier it is pleasme, -with the needier it is 
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gain ; but all classes and all circles are alibo in 
this — that our youth are in danger of under- 
valuing solid mental ciilturCj and of eitlier 
neglecting or shortening its pursuit by reason of 
the increased allurements or the more urgent 
calls of tlie outer sphere of life, Altliougli 
knowledge is in so many ways auxiliary to 
art and to commerce, yet this is a matter 
not so palpable to the individual that wo can 
roly on it to enable him, as it were, to speculate 
upon a distant benefit, which concerns others 
as well as, or it may bo more than himself, 
and to forego for its sake advanta'ros which 
lie nearer at hand, which appertain din'ctly to 
his own career, and which are on the level 
of every man’s understanding. Lung, accord- 
iimlv, after trade and manufiicturcs had beuun, 

w • ** 

one hundred years ago, their upward spring-, 
education and art seemed rather to decline 
than to advance among us. At length a day 
of awakening came. Ohri:?tian philanthropy, 
we may do well to riunember, was first in the 
field on behalf i»f the mas.ses of the people 
(‘•hear, hear").: but after a while, it found 
it-elf in part ner-'-hip vufh an eidighfencd 
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intevfsl ^^n the part of iudiviiluali;, luul witli tin- 
jiolitieal pnuleiu-e (tf tin* ( l<ivenniu-iit. Xow, 
for a lon^' courso of years, all three have [)rose- 
eiited tlu‘ir work in nanarkahle. harmony one 
with another. Lonij; may tlu'ir union eontinne, 
and it.s j^olden fruiis teem and i^low over all 
the .surfaec t>f tho land! (Applan.se.) 

A principal form in which they have each de- 
veloped their united activity has been the form 
of examination.s ; and I imi>t in candour sav 
that, among all the particular applii-ations of this 
principle, I have seen none more remarkable 
than that, which we have met to-night to com- 
memorate and to encourage. (Hear, hear.) For 
hero it is not leisure, wealth, and ease, which 
come to disport themselves as athletes in intel- 
lectual games; it is the hard hand of the worker, 
which his yet stronger will hits taught to wield 
the pen ; it is Labour, gathering up nith inliuito 
care and sacrifice the fragments of time, stealing 
them, many a one, from rest and sldep, and 
offering them up like so many widows’ mites in 
the honest devotion of an effort at self-improve- 
ment. (Applause and cheers.) 

There are those, my friends, who tell us that 
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exaininationsj and especially that competitive 
examinations, are of no real value ; that they 
produce the pretence and not the reality of 
knowledge ; that they give ns, not solid pro- 
gress, but conceit and illusion, I freely admit 
that this modern method is likelv to rear, as far 
as we can judge, no greater prodigies of learning 
than did the simple and spontaneous devotion 
of the olden time ; perhaps, if we are to look 
only at individual cases of pre-eminence, none 
so great. Ihit I say that the true way to imitate 
the wisdom of the olden time is this, — to watch 
the conditions of the age in wliich we live ; to 
accept them thankfully and freely, as at once 
the law of Providence for our guidance, and the 
gift for our encouragement : and when we learn 
by e.X})erieuce that the tools with which other 
generations wrought are not suited fur the work 
that is given us to do, then to lind, if we can, 
some other tools which are. (Hear, hear.) 

It is nut too much to say that tin; experience 
of half a century, a.s well iu tlie IJniviasitie.s 
a-' elsewhere, appears to have shown tliul 
the niethtnl uf i-.xaminations is the la-.^t, and 
perliap.-' the only uuuhml, hy which, iu the 
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England of the nineteenth eentnry, any duo 
oilieioncy can be imparted to the general busi- 
ness of education. I do nut, indeed, deny that a 
certain trick or eral t may be practised in them ; 
that some may think more of the manner of 
displaying their knowledge to a momentary ad- 
vantage, like goods in a shop-window (laughter), 
than of laying hold upon the substance. Uut 
I say that those abusive cases will bo the ex- 
ceptions, not the ruUi. I say that those, who so 
unjustly plead them against the system, forget 
that this very faculty of the ready command 
and easy use of our knowledge is in itself of 
immense value. It means clear perception, it 
means orderly arrangement. And, above all, 
they forgot what 1 take to be the specific and 
peculiar virtue of the sy.stem of examinations, 
namely this, that they require us to concentrate 
all the faculties of the mind, with all their 
strength, upon a point. In and by the efforts 
necessary for that concentration, the mind 
itself, obtauiing at once breadth of grasp and 
increased pliability and force, becomes more 
able to grapple mth great occasions in the 
subsequent experience of life. (Hear, hear.) 


D 
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Tliereforo, mv friends, ao’ain I sjiv let us 
accept franlcly and clicorfrilly the conditions 
of tlio ago in wliich onr lot is cast, and Jet 
us write among its titles this, — tliat as it 
is the ago of hniuane and liberal laws, the age 
of extended franchises (•'“ hear, hear ”), the age 
of warmer loyalty (“ hoar ”). and more firmly 
established order, the ago of free trade (cheers), 
the age of steam and railways ; so it is lilccwise, 
even if last and least, the ago of examinations. 
Let me add, it is the age in which this powerful 
instrument of good, formerly the exclusive pri- 
vilege of the more opulent, has been extended, 
[lerhaps most conspicuously of all i)y this In>ti- 
tuticiu, to the people. Audi give you this for my 
concluding word; that, if that Prince, of whose' 
bright career and character I latt'ly spolc(', wei'f 
now among us, none, wc mav lu' ^mv. would 
more cordially than he claim honour for a system 
which, in huch thorough harmony with tlu' w bob' 
.-.pirit of Mnglish laws ami in-titutii)n<, aims at 
cnablini; <‘vcrv one, in every raidc of the ^ttcial 
M‘;ilc, the loV\e'^J lik«* lla* highest, to give prouf 
of uhat ineltle lie is made, and fo turn to the 
bc-,t account the aifr- v-ith uhich, i>y flu* 
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bounty of his Heavenly Father, his mind has 
been endowed. 


After a vote of thanks to the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer for his conduct in the 
chair, he rose and said ; — 

Mr. Mayor, Ladies, and Gentlemen, — I 
trust that you hardly need from me the 
assurance that I am deeply affected by the 
tokens of kindness and approval which you 
have just been pleased to bestow upon me in 
no common manner and degree. It is not for 
me to question or canvass the language of 
eulogy, 1 fear by much too warm, of which 
you, Sh’, and my honom-able friends who 
moved and seconded, the resolution,* have been 
so good as to make use. I am too grateful, and 
too glad to stand in your good opinion, to be 
myself a fair or impartial judge of those ex- 
pressions. But I am glad to meet you, Gentle- 
men, at all times in this great metropolis of our 
productive industry — I am glad to meet you in 
Lancashire, the county of my birth and the scene 

* Ml'. Eazley, M.P., and Mi'. Cheetham. 
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of my boyhood (cheers) — I am glad to meet you 
■within this noble hall, itself the moniiment of 
one of the most beneficent among the peaceful 
triumphs that have been wrought in the social 
and civil history of man. (Cheers.) .ibid I 
assure you that, although you, Sn*, are pleased to 
give me credit for ability to bear the duties of 
my place, I myselt am so sensible of their weight 
and pressure that, under ordinary circumstauees, 
great as the attractions wouhl have beeu, I 
could not have undertaken to visit Maneliester 
for a purpose such as that of to-night during 
tlie rarliameutary se.^ision. Uut the circum- 
stauees under which my friend lllr. Uazley 
made known to me the desire onti'rtained liere, 
led me at once to feel, as I ‘ eomnuiuieated to 
him in reply, that I had no ehoiee to texerehe. 
It was an opportunity wliicii I too dearly 
[U'ized, because, although unluippily any token 
of t>ympathy that it is in my power to render 
YOU must lie feeble and barren for the occa.-i<m, 
yet that lulceii of .-.ymputhy, ftuch as it h, it 
s\as impo.'>iblu for im; to witlihohi. And, Sir, 
it I fell that ihi' oe<'a>ion rcpiiii d me to c emt' 
— if 1 felt before I had liml e.V|H nenee .^ueii n.-> 
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this inoetiug has attbrdcd mo that the object 
of this Association was a noble and a worthy 
oue, — I assure you that after what I have 
seen to-night that conviction is deepened and 
strengthened in iny mind. It was impossible 
to see the candidates who have successfully 
entered into the examination for certificates 
and prizes, to watch their demeanour, so 
modest and yet so manly, as they passed across 
this platform, without emotion. And I beg now 
to assure them, one and all, that the few words 
of compliment or congratulation which I hastily 
endeavoured to address to them on their way 
Avere no Avords of idle form or ceremonial 
(cheers), but that they express a feeling deeply 
seated in my heart. It Avas impossible to 
regard them Avithout interest for Avhat they 
have done, for Avhat they may yet live to do, for 
the example Avhich they are settmg to then- oavu 
generation, and for openmg the path of duty 
and of honour to those that shall here- 
after succeed both us and them. (Cheers.) 
They are happy, Sh.-, in this respect, that 
they live in times Avhen the rising energies 
of youth are not met on every side, as Avas 
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once the case, oven in merry England, with 
diJTiciilty and with discouragement. Tliore 
may be many here who have made them- 
selves acquainted with a book tliat cannot 
be too widely brought into public notice — 
I mean tlie recent publication of a popular 
author, i\rr. Smiles, entitled ‘ The Lives of the 
Engineers.’ (Cheers.) There may be those here 
who have read the ‘Life of Brindley,’ and perused 
the record of his discouragements in the tardi- 
ness of his own faculties, as well as in the ex- 
ternal circumstances with which he determinetl 
to do L'attlc, and over which he achieved his 
triumph. There may be those who have read 
the exploits of the blind Hfetcalfo, who made 
roads and bridges in England at a time when 
laibody elsu had learnt to make them, 'riu-re 
may be those who liave dwelt witli intere-i on 
the achievements uf .Smeatun, lu-nnie, and 
Telford. In that boolc we see of what materiaL 
Engli'innen are Jiimle: and 1 am happy to .sty 
that t>f these materials Lanca'-hire, and .surely 
Che'hire- tod, {HJ.'Se.'S at lea-^t their ."hare. 
tCliters; 

'rh( "i- nu-n. uhd-.* namoT now iiM-oim 
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Intnuus ainunu us. luul in> mochanio' 
tutfs, ui» lihravirs, nn s, n<> 

to flunu- tliem on liioir way. In llu' »lr.-ju -t 
puVfrtv. anuMst tlio Lfiaatrsf (liOiciihit-,-. aial 
(lisfoma;j:oiafnts, llu’ir i*n<'i‘yii-i wcs*' iiuiinl 
^u^it■iont for tlu'ir work, uiul th'>y lar.a* \vritt»*u 
tlioir uainos (>11 a <'()ns}ticuous ami a irlorioiis 
page in tho history “f tluar country. .May 
mv vounttei' IriuiKls, hu cnahlctl in lihi’ iiam- 
nor, heaving up, when* it toU(’Ut'.-i you, againsi 
the [U’csdurc of tlio. jire.Sfut times, to put 
your trust, as they put theirs, in au Almighty 
Providenco! ^Fay you ho enahled to imitate 
their noble exam[)le, to tlovelope by patience 
and by resolute labour the gifts that lie within 
you! and rely upon it, that earnest streiigtli of 
will and humble courage will never lose their 
reward. A'on have inunan fraaids aromid you. 
and you have inward aids atVurded to ymi. for 
the Almighty has given to every man who 
desires to iinprovo himself and serve his 
eonntry the means to eiVect tliat aim and 
render that service, illay Ilis favour he with 
yon and prosper you! i\ray your uui.d.Krs 
mrdtiply from year to year, and may tlu! 
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success you individually have thus far achieved 
be to you, not merely testimonials for the 
past, but harbingers for the future! May 
you live the life which on your deathbed you 
uuU desire to have lived; and may its course 
be cheered, for every one of you, by every en- 
couragement and reward which your industry 
and ability may justly have deserved 1 (Clieei’s.) 

This brought the proceedings of the evening 
to a close. 
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SPEECH OF MR. GLADSTONE 


ON THE 

ESTABLISHED CHURCH (IRELAND), 


Mr. Gladstone : 

The Motion, Sir, wliich, in concluding, I shall propose to 
the Committee is — 

“ That the Chairman he directed to move the House, that leave 
be given to bring in a Bill to put an end to the Establishment 
of the Church in Ireland, and to make provision in respect of 
the Temporalities thereof, and in respect of the Eoyal College 
of Maynooth.” 

I do not know, Sir, whether I should be accurate in de- 
scribing the subject of this Resolution as the most grave and 
arduous work of legislation that ever has been laid before the 
House of Commons ; but I am quite sure I should speak 
the truth if I confined myself to asserting, that there has pro- 
bably been no occasion when the disproportion was so great 
between the demands of the subject that is to be brought 
before you, and the powers of the person whose duty it is to 
deal with it. I will not, however, waste time in apologies that 
may be considered futile ; and the rather, because I am con- 
scious that the field 1 have to traverse is a very wide one, 
and that nothing but the patient favour and kindness of the 
Committee can enable me in any degree to 'attain the end I 
have in view — namely, that of submitting' with fulness and 
with clearness both the principles and the details of a mea- 
sure which, as far as regards its principles is singularly 
arduous, and as far as regards its details, must necessarily 
embrace matter of a character highly complex and diverse. 

Now, Sh, I cannot but be aware that, under ordinary circum- 
stances, any one, who undertakes to introduce to the House 
of Commons a proposal of gi’ave constitutional change, ought 
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to commence by laying bis ground strongly and broadly in 
bistorical and political reasons. On this occasion I shall 
feel myself in the main dispensed from entering upon them. 
Under ordinary circumstances, in discussing the subject of 
the Cbiircb of Ireland — I mean, bad nothing already occurred 
in this House or elsewhere in relation to it on which I might 
take my stand — I should endeavour to pass in review the 
numerous — I might say the numberless, and powerful argu- 
ments which, in my opinion, may be adduced to prove that 
this Establishment cannot continue to exist with advantage 
to itself or without mischief to the country. I should he 
prepared to show how many benefices there are in Ireland 
where, although there is a Church population, it can hardly 
be said to be more than an official Church population ; for 
the congregations of those benefices are too often restricted 
to such as we may reasonably suppose to be supplied by the 
families of the clergyman, the clerk, and the sexton. I should 
show, Sh’, how buttresses have been devised for the mainte- 
nance of this extraordinary system, in the shape ot those 
grants from the Consolidated Fund in this country, — on the 
one hand to the Presbyterians under the form of the EegiMi 
Donum, and, on the other hand, to the Homan Catholics 
under the form of the Maynooth Grant, — without which it 
was felt that the maintenance of such an establislunent in 
Ireland would be intolerable and impossible. I should endea- 
vour to show' bow Parliament bad been so conscious ot the 
ditliculties attending the position which it has iield, tiuit it 
has actually been reduced upon more than ouo occasion to 
waste away, by positive provisions of legislation, the property 
of the Church, in order that its magnitude, when compared 
with the duties to he done, mi<jrht not too luueii shock the 
public mind, I should eudeavour to show how, m pa.'’t 
times, and through all tho evil years of the penal legislation 
that has affected Ireland, the authorities of this Eatublisiied 
Cimreh have unfortunately stood in tho fovemo^it nmk wktt 
respect to the enactment of those laws on which none ol ns 
can now look back without sluuue and sorrow'. These chapters 
of deiiate, happily, I need not open. 

Sir, of the K»tublLhe<l Ciiureh in Ireland f will only 'av 
that, aUhuugU 1 believe its spirit to have muh-r’cunc au 
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immeuso cliaugo since those evil times, yet, unfortunately, it 
still remains, if not the homo and the refuge, yet the token 
and the symbol of ascendancy; and, so long as that Esta^ 
blishment lives, painful and bitter memories of ascendancy 
can never bo eftaccd. 

But, Sir, instead of lengthened discussion upon this and 
kindred topics, I hope I shall be sutllcicntly justilied, by a 
reference to recent and ]jatent occurrences, in passing at once 
to the measure of the Government. In mere form, without 
doubt, tliis motion is the lirst — the very first — stage of a great 
political measure, liable and open at every point to contro- 
versy ; but in substance wo cannot dismiss from our view that 
we are virtually taking up, and are bound to prosecute, the 
unfinished labours of last year. I refer to those debates, which 
formed the main, almost the only, subject of party difference 
in the discussions of this House during the Session of 1808. 
I refer to the large majority which, in a House of Commons 
imdoubtedly most conservative in its general spirit, affirmed, 
notwithstanding, the necessity of bringing the system of 
religious establishment in Ireland to a close. I refer to the 
autumn, spent in incessant discussions of this subject before 
every constituency in the country. I refer to the elections, 
in which the issue so clearly put was not less decisively 
answered. And lastly, but not least, I refer to that resignation 
of the late Administration on which I have not to pronounce 
one word of censure, but about which I am sure I am justilied 
in stating that it was an unusual course. I have neither to 
pronounce nor to insinuate any blame; but assuredly I am 
justified in saying that it forms the most emphatic testimony 
to the character of that judgment, which has aheady besn 
pronounced by the representatives and by the people of the 
Three Kingdoms. 

Nor shall I dwell in any detail upon the counter-arguments 
which have been ably, sincerely, and persistently used in 
defence of the Established Ohm-ch. If I now refer to them, 
it is to do little more than to say that we are responsible 
for this measure, and shall be ready upon every due occasion, 
Avith all respect to those who oppose us, to meet those counter- 
arguments. 

It is said, that the measure we are about to introduce will 
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be adverse to religion. I believe it to be favourable to 
religion, and to be essential to tbe maintenance of those 
principles of right on wbicb every religion must rest. We 
shall be told, more especially, that it is adverse to the iu- 
terests of Protestantism ; but we shall point to the condition 
of Ireland, and shall argue from the facts of that condition 
that the interests of Protestantism have not been promoted, 
but, on the contrary, have been injured, by our perseverance 
in a system which reason does not justify. We shall be told, 
perhaps, that we are invading the rights of property. J^o 
possible confidence can be greater than the confidence with 
which we shall meet that argument. On former occasions, 
indeed, things have been done by Parliament, under the 
extreme pressure of the case, which it may be difficult to 
reconcile with the extreme assertion of the rights of property. 
There are clauses, and important clauses, of the Chm'ch Tem- 
poralities Act of 1833, which greatly strain the abstract 
theory of the rights of property, and which I, for one, am 
totally unable to reconcile with its general rules. But, so 
far as I know, there is no imputation that can fairly be made 
against the measure we propose with respect to the rights ot 
property by any other persons than those who hold what 
appears to me the untenable — I may even say the extrava- 
gant — doctrine, that although Parliament has a perfect right 
to direct the course of the descent of property in the case ot 
natural descent, of lineage by blood, yet it has no right, when 
once the artificial existence of what we call a corporation has 
been created, to control the existence of that corporation, or 
to extinguish it even under the gravest public exigency. Wa* 
shall be told also of the Act of Union; and I cannot, nor 
shall I attempt to dis.semble that, on a point which bus 
been described as essential, we propose to alter that Act. The 
Act of Union has been alteretl on other occasions, tliough 
never for so grave a cause us this; but we shall conlldcntl) 
contend that while wo are altering this particular provir.ion ot 
the Act of Union, we are confirming its general purport and 
substance, and labouring, to tho best of our luimble ubih'U.' 
to multinlv those roots which unfortunutelv it iuis ncvci 
Vet adequately struck into the heart and allerttuns ol (1h>, 
frtjople. And lastly, Sir, this claim I, hn- on**, runfalentiy, 
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boldly imiko on beluilf ot' the measuvo tbut wo uro intro- 
ducing : I say wo are giving oftcct to tlio spirit, ot' a fonnor 
policy. The great ]\[iniftter, who proposed the Act of Union, 
neither s;iid nor believed that it wouhl bo possible, under a 
legislativo Union, to maintain the system of religious inocpia- 
lity, which he found subsisting in Ireland. On the contrary, 
he has left upon record hi.s strong conviction that tlio 
countenance and support alVorded from national sources to 
the Established Church must bo o.xtendeil to the other reli- 
gions of the country. 1 admit that we pursue religious 
equality by means ditVerent from those propo.scd by I^lr. Pitt 
— [Mr. Nlwdeg.vti: : Hear, hear!] but by means, as I 
believe, better suited to the purpose we have in view, and 
certainly more consonant to tlie spirit, to the opportunities, 
and I will add to the possibilities, of the tiuies in which 
we live. Be that, however, as it may, and with all that 
allowance for diflerence of means, the end wo have in view’ is 
the same, and for that end we are entitled to cpiote the great 
authority of Mr. Pitt, and the authority of many of those who 
have followed him in their public career. 

Sir, having referred to what I venture to call — although 
not in any technical or formal sense — the previous stages of 
this measure, I will briefly remind the Committee of the 
character of tho general declarations by which the lato 
House of Commons was moved to action, and of those pledges 
— for I do not hesitate to recognise them as such — before the 
country, which wo are now' called upon to do our best to 
redeem. I think, Sir, it was well understood to be the view 
of those who supported the Eesolutions of last year that the 
system of Church Establishment in Ireland must be brought 
thoroughly and completely to a close ; and that although tho 
word “ disendowment ” w'as never embodied in any Eesolution 
of this House, nor, so far as I recollect, was ever accepted 
without qualification in the speeches of those who most pro- 
minently supported the Eesolutions in debate, yet, as a gene- 
ral rule, and for every substantial purpose and effect, an end 
must likewise be put to the system of public endowment for 
religion in Ireland. While the principles of the measure 
were laid thus broad and deep, it was likewise professed, and, 
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I think, to a great degree, accepted by the House, that in all 
the details, in all the modes of application, the rules not 
only of justice, but of equity, and not only of equity, but, 
within every reasonable limit, even of indulgence, should be 
followed. 

And while the measure was thus to be thorough, and thus 
to be liberal, there are two other great characteristics which, 
in order fully to realise the desire we entertain, it ought to 
possess. The first of these. Sir, is, in my judgment, that the 
measure ought to be prompt in its operation ; for it is not 
for the interest of those Avith whom we deal, any more than it 
is for the interest of the country, that — I will not say the 
Irish Church, but — the Irish Establishment should be sub- 
jected to the pains of a lingering death. That promptitude 
of operation cannot be absolute ; it must necessarily bo 
checked by considerations arising out of the vested interests 
with which we have to deal. But yet, subject to those rules 
of right and of prudence, it is an object which we ought to 
have in view in the prosecution of our work. And, lastly, 
Sir, there is another characteristic which, perhaps, bas hardly 
yet been mentioned in debate, but which appeal's to me 
second to none in its importance as determining the value 
of the provisions of a measure such as this. It is, that tlio 
legislation which we now propose, so far as the Irish Church 
is concerned, so far as the subjects of religious controvemy 
gro\viug out of legislative establishment in the sister island 
are concerned, shall be final legislation ; that it shall put 
away, out of sight, out of heaving, out of mind if it may 
be, this long-enduring controversy — a controversy of many 
generations ; and that even should it necessarily happen# 
as commonly happens in the train of great Statutes, that 
in this or that point of detail it may require to be eitiiei* 
developed or amended, yet the Bill which we propose shall 
leave no question of principle unsolved, and shall permit 
evei-y man who takes part in its discussion to hope that when 
it finally departs from within the walls of Farliament, no 
shall have lieard the very last and latest of tlie controveio) 
on the Irish Church. 

8ubj».-ct, tlimi, to these great priaeijiles, it is our duty— and 
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I am sure it ^YiU bo vecoguisecl to bo onv duty — to seek every 
means ol' sol’touiim the transition that is about to bo clVeeted. 

O 

We must not disguise from ourselves that wo are ealliug upon 
persons, upon largo elasses, upon iinlividuals entitled to great 
respect, to undergo a great change in their position, under tho 
direct action of law. And every motive, that can appeal to 
the feelings oi men of honour and feeling and of gentlemen, 
must lead us, I tliinlc, to own it for a duty so to proceed, that 
this moasiire shall carry with it no unnecessary penalty or pain. 

{Sir, 1 am bound to say that 1 think many of tliose, who 
may be expected and considered to take a special interest in 
this measure, have given us in this respect much encourage- 
ment. There arc many eminent persons in Ireland connected ttuh 
with tho Church who have shown a great disposition to meet to 

us in the fair Held of discussion, to recognise the iTnlgmcnt n'l 
which has been pronounced at tho tribuiud of tho nation, and hcitkmojt. 
to endeavour to arrive at a just and crpiitablo settlement. 

Hay, more; even upon that Episcopal Eencli of England, 
from which oftentimes no sounds but those of undying 
resistance have proceeded, tligro have been signs upon very 
recent occasions of a sense that it is a grave dtity to look to tho 
future interests of the Church as well as of tho Establishment 


— of the religion, as well as of tho property with which it is 
endowed. And those counsels of moderation, which impose 
on us corresponding obligations, are likely to prevail, as wo 
may hope, in those quarters during tho coining discussions. 
In Ireland, indeed, it has been left only to one single Prolate 
— the Bishop of Down — among tho Episcopal Order courage- 
ously to take his stand on behalf of the principle of settlement 
and accommodation ; and yet I cannot hut hope and heliovo 
that there are many, even among his episcopal brethren, who are 
by no means disposed either to prolong the hopeless struggle, 
or to make demands upon Parliament, as terms of surrender, 
which it would he impossible for Parliament to grant. 

And now. Sir, I think I may say that I will not trouble the 
Committee further upon general considerations connected 
Avith this measure, but will at once proceed to use the best 
efforts in my power to convey its character and all its leading 
provisions to the minds of the Committee, as nearly as I can 
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in the same light, and in the same form, as they present them- 
selyea to the minds of the Government. And I think. Sir, 
searching for a key, by which I may suggest to the gentlemen 
who hear me the best and most likely method of clearly 
apprehending the nature of the provisions of the Bill that I 
now hold in my hand, I will venture to dhect their special 
attention to some points of time ; not, indeed, to all the points 
of time, because some points of time have of necessity been 
named for secondary and minor purposes ; but to the three 
which I may call essential points of time. With reference to 
these I will endeavour to state the ivhole provisions and opera- 
tion of the Bill, so that the Committee may have, as far as 
depends upon me, a clear and thorough understanding of the 
manner in which we shall endeavour to give effect to the 
judgment of Parliament and of the country. 

The first of these points of time is the passing ot the 
Act ; and I will first describe such of the effects of the Act 
as are to ensue either immediately upon its passing, or 
in the provisional and preparatory period which will im- 
mediately follow its passing. The second of these points ot 
time is a day named in the Act. At present it stands as 
the 1st of January, 1871 ; affording an interval between tho 
passing of the Act — should it, as I trust it will, become law 
during the present Session — of about eighteen months, or 
something less, for the preparatory arrangements. But with 
regard to that day I will presimie to say that, while wo believe 
it is distinctly for the interest of tho Church itself that this 
intermediate period should not be too long, and while it is the 
absolute limit of time which we have thought the best, yet it 
does not constitute a point of the measure to which, in case 
tho limit is found to be too nnxTOW, wo should think ourselves 
irrevocably pledged. The 1st of January, 1S71, therefore, 
constitutes the second point of time. Tho third point ot time 
is one w'hich we cannot define as a particular date ; but I can 
describe it by stating the events which will bring it about- 
It is the point of time at which it shall be decided by the 
proper authoi-ities that all the subsidiary urrangements con- 
nected with the winding up of tho Kstublishnient ot the Iri.'-b 
Church have been completed, and that t!n,-nccf<'rth iiDthiug 
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remains to be done except finally to apply the property of tlie 
Irisli Churcb, \Yliicl\ will then have discharged every prior 
claim upon it, and will remain free for the purposes which 
Parliament may think fit to indicate. 

Begging the Committee to bear in mind these three points 
of tune, I will now proceed to describe that portion of the 
effects of the measure which will follow immediately upon 
the passing of the Bill. It is provided in almost the earliest 
clauses that the present Ecclesiastical Commission, w'hich was 
appointed for the piu-pose of administering the Church Es- 
tablishment and not for the purpose of bringing it to an end, 
shall be wound up. In lieu of it new' Commissioners will be 
appointed, whose names w'e shall, at a proper time, propose 
to insert in the Bill. We think very highly of the responsi- 
bility of their functions ; and we are very desirous that the men 
who may be proposed to discharge those functions should be 
men to whom Parliament shall have already, for the purposes 
of the measure, given its general approval. We shall propose 
that this Commission shall endure for ten years : estimating, 
as far as present circumstances permit us to do, that this will 
be a term ample or sufficient for all the numerous and diver- 
sified purposes they will have to prosecute. In this Commis- 
sion, upon the passing of the Bill, the entire property of the 
Church in Ii-eland will vest, subject to life interests. The 
Committee will at once see the importance of that enactment. 
As far as legal and technical disendowment is concerned, it 
will have occm-red on the day when the measure shall have 
received the Boyal Assent, because there will no longer re- 
main in the Church of Ireland any title whatever to its 
property other than that of the Commissioners, qualified 
only by those temporary titles which we propose that Parlia- 
ment should recognise. And all the subsequent arrange- 
ments, which may be found necessary, connected with fabrics 
or with any other points of the question, will be, in a tech- 
nical, though in no other sense, in the nature of a re-endow- 
ment, and will be brought by me separately under your 
consideration. 

Then, Sir, next to the vesting of the property, I have to 
mention the provision we propose to make for the government 
and management of the Church during this intermediate 
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period. Last year we proposed, and passed, tlirougli tliis 
House a Bill, ^Yllich suspended every appointment in Leland 
from the day of its falling vacant ; and we ti'usted entirely to 
collateral and subsidiary provisions of tb'e law to furnish a 
supply for the time being of such assistance, as might be 
necessary for the actual discharge' of duties until Parliament 
should give its further judgment. Now, Sir, it appears to be 
plain, on the one hand, that those provisions, which I think 
were very well adapted to the object Ave had in view last year 
of reserving the whole matter for the fm'ther judgment of 
Pai’liament, are not so well adapted to the purpose Ave now 
have in vieAV ; that is, to apply definitive legislation to the 
determination of the whole question. On the other hand, it 
appears to lis to be equally indisputable that there is one 
thing, Avhich we could not consistently or properly allow to 
be done during this intermediate period. We could not 
properly alloAV, after the passing of the Act, the creation of 
neAV vested interests for life. We have therefore endeavom'ed 
to steer as fairly as Ave can betAveen these difficulties ; on the 
one side, proposing not to be parties to the creation of new 
vested interests, which I tliink every one AviU see AA'ould Iroui 
our point of vieAV be highly inconsistent ; and, on the other 
side, being equally anxious that the Irish Chmch, at a period 
Avheu all its hlinisters and members Avill be called upon to 
exert themselves to the utmost in preparing for the iuturc, 
should not be subjected to the disadvantage of a crippled 
Filling up ccclesiastical organisation. What Ave, therefore, propose i=» 
Uiirin^thcT appointments may be made, generally speaking, to the 
periui of sphitual offices Avithout iuA'esting the person aijpointed Avitii 
trauiition. ^ freehold ; that such person may receive during the interval 
the income, as nearly as it can be calculated, Avhich he would 
luiA'c received if he had taken the freehold in the ordinar) 
course, but that his title to it shall terminate when the pro- 
visional period is at an end, and Avhen the links Avhieh connect 
the Establishment Avith the State are finally broken. A ith 
respect, in particular, to episcopal appointments, tlie provi'i'Ui 
Ave propose is as foIlow.s, Wo think it very de-'Jrable, alter 
once the Statute shall have passed for disotablidting ihc 
Cliurcli, to .scp, irate the Crown from the tcxcrchc of its old 
IV-rogHiivo within the Church. We tlierefuiv proj.o-c lint 
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episcopal appointments may bo made by the Crown, but only 
on the prayer of the Bishops themselves of the provinces of ■ 
Ireland to consecrate a particular person to a vacancy. Such 
appointment, if made, will carry with it no vested interest, nor 
would it carry with it any right of peerage. The Irish Church, 
being engaged in perfecting its organisation for the future, 
will probably desire to have none among its sees or perhaps 
even rectories vacant, but to have, so to speak, a staff fully 
adequate to deal with the coming contingency. With respect 
to the exercise of Crown patronage ns to livings, our view is 
this. While we take it for granted that, at any rate as a 
general rule, these livings would bo filled up in the interval, 
they would be filled up on the same footing as bishoprics. 

In regard to the temporalities, the present Advisers of the 
Crown, in making appointments wherever they have by law 
a right of patronage, would desire to be guided, within the 
limits of reason, by the advice and recommendation of the 
ecclesiastical authorities. I think that is all I need say as 
regards the intermediate system that we shall now propose in 
lieu of the suspensory clauses of the Bill of last year ; except 
that in one point they would correspond more strictly with 
the provisions of the Bill — namely, in this, that the Commis- 
sioners would be inhibited from laying out money for perma- 
nent purposes, such as the building of new churches during 
the interval, and -would only be authorised to expend money 
for the purpose of substantial repairs, for the fulfilment of 
engagements actually entered into, and for the necessary 
charges for the becoming performance of Divine worship in 
the same manner as heretofore. So much for the scheme 
in relation to suspensory clauses. 

The next important enactment which will take effect im- Obstacles to 
mediately on the passing of the Bill is this. It is well known Co'u- 
. to the Committee that certain disabilities -affect the collective vocation of 
action of the clergy in Ireland, and although the Convoca- church!' 
tions of England sit and have just been .sitting, yet it is not 
in their power to pass, or even to discuss with a view to 
passing, any canon, or regulation in the nature of a canon, 
without the assent of the Crown. In Ireland the case is 
different, and more adverse to the action of the Church; for 
there the Convocation has in point of fact never acted at all. 
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excepting upon some very few occasions wliich may be speci- 
ally pointed out ; and the latest of those occasions, if I 
remember right, was a century and a half if not fully two 
centuries ago. But besides the total disuse of that ecclesi- 
astical machinery, and the difficulty in w^hich the Crowm is 
placed, when it is called upon to revive or be a party to the 
revival of that which has never worked at all for 200 years, 
and with respect to the working rules of which there are, 
even among lawyers, very grave doubts, there are in Ireland 
special provisions of the law called the Convention Act, 
which, though passed for purely political purposes, has the 
effect of preventing the clergy and laity of the Church from 
meeting in any general assembly. It is understood, I believe, 
that the clergy and laity of a Diocese may meet ; but that 
the Church at large is incapacitated from meeting. 

TheChurch, How, it will, I presume, be deemed on both sides of the 
wtaWish^j House to be obviously just and necessary, that all disabilities 
should have whatsoever, which in any manner fetter the action of tho 
Church, with reference to legislation for the future — and 
this when I speak of legislation I mean private legislation having 
\J^sepa- lor its subject matter voluntary contracts and regulations — 
the Oiureh upon passing a Disestablishment Act, to be at once and 

of England, entirely swept away. When I speak thus, let it not be sup- 
posed that 1 intend to insinuate any opinion to tho effect 
that such a measure either is likely to cause, or ought to bo 
wished or desfred to cause, a religious or spiritual separation 
between the Church of Ireland and the Church of England. 
The words of tliis measure have been carefully considered in 
reference to the Act of Union, so as to limit, ns far as lies in 


our power, their repealing force to tho establishments of tho-so 
Churches ; and we have been very desirous to do notluug 
which could possibly be held to interfere with their ecclesi- 
astical relationship. At a later period I shall have to slate 
to the Committee what wo have thought it our duty to 
propose, in order to prevent any kind of shock to their 
internal condition. But of this X am persuaded, that the 
best friends of religious union between the Di.-eatahii.^hed 
Church in Ircdaud and tho Established Church in Eiiglund 
will be those, who will most comjiietely assert the liberty oi 


the former to take its uwii eoursf*. 
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apply to them constraint oven in tho faintest and feeblest 
form, for tlio purpose of seeking to secure their uivion with 
us, ^Yo should, I believe, engender a re-action, even if 
such a proceeding were not open to tho more palpable 
and obvious objection that, considering tho general scopo 
of our Bill, it would bo a proceeding totally aud radically 
unjust. 

These, I think, are tho positive aud most important pro- 
visions which wo propose as provisions which are intended 
to take effect .simultaneously with tho passing of the Bill. 
There is, however, another provision, for tho opemtiou of 
which we cannot precisely lix a time, becauso it docs not 
depend altogether on our choice, but which this appears to 
me to bo the proper place to mention. Inasmuch as there 
must necessarily grow out of the present position of tho 
Church in Ireland, its property, and arrangements, a number 
of measures that in winding up this great system will have to 
be considered and discussed between some authority on tho 
part of the State and some authority on the part of the 
Church, the coiu'so which wo propose to Parliameut to take is 
as follows. Wo presume that, during tho interval which tho 
Bill will create after the disabilities are removed, tho Bishops, 
Clergy, and Laity of the Church of Ireland will proceed to 
constitute for themselves, in tho same manner as other reli- 
gious communions have done, something in tho nature of a 
governing body. Wo therefore take by this measure power 
to Her Majesty iu Council — not to create such a body, but to 
recognize it when created ; and wo seek to avoid making Her 
Majesty the judge, either directly or by implication, whether 
this body is or is not for all purposes created wisely and w^ell. 
But in the enacting words of tho Bill we should direct the 
attention of the Crown solely to one point ; that it must be 
a representative body, representative alike of the Bishops, 
Clergy, and Laity. In point of fact, Her Majesty’s Advisers 
would have to act simply as a jury, and to satisfy themselves 
that this body so constituted, according to the will and 
judgment of the Church, fulfilled in good faith the character 
of a representative body. Her Majesty would then recognize 
that body as such, and it would become incorporated under 
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the provisions of the Act, for the purposes whicli I shall liave 
presently to describe. 

Now the Committee will see ho\Y far we have travelled. 
We have passed through our provisions for the intermediate 
period ; and we are coming to the day fixed in the Act for 
the principal and conclusive provisions of the Bill to take 
effect. We have, you will observe, got in operation a Com- 
mission, which is to be the organ of the State in giving efiect 
to the whole of our arrangements ; and we have given time 
and every facility which properly belongs to us, not for bringing 
into operation, but for permitting to come into operation, 
that organ which we presume the members of the Chm’ch of 
Ireland will appoint, in order to transact their share of the 
complicated business which will remain to be transacted. 

I now come to the second and most important period of 
time, which stands at present fixed in the BiU as the 1st 
of January, 1871. On that day, according to the provisions 
of the Bill, the union created by Act of Parliament between 
the Churches of England and Ireland would be dissolved, and 
“ the said Church of Ireland hereafter referred to as ‘ the said 
Church ’ ” — I am now quoting the Bill — would cease to bo 
established bv law. There would be at the samo time a 
saving clause in the Bill to prevent its having any efiect on 
the Act of Union, other than that which is thus strictly 
limited and defined. On that day, the Ecclesiastical Courts 
in Ireland would be abolished; the Ecclesiastical jurisdiction 
in Ii-oland would cease ; the Ecclesiastical Laws in Ireland 
would 110 longer bind by any authority as laws ; the rights ol' 
peemge would lapse on the part of the Bishops ; and all Eccle- 
siastical corporations in that country would bo dissolved. 
The Committee is well aw'are, that the Church itself is not a 
corporation, but an aggregate of corporations. I am, 1 believe, 
strictly accurate in saying tluit with these provisions in ojicra- 
tioii ou the 1st of January, IS71, the work of tlio Disestablish- 
ment of rhe Irisii Church would bo legally completed. 

Tlu-ro is, at the same time, a point of very great import- 
ance, which I think this is the place for me to meution. 
'fhougU we feel it to Im a nece.-sarv — and it will, 1 think, bo 
adnulted by the House grncmUv to be* a n‘ C«'.~-.iry— p.ui ot 
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suck a plan as this, that it sliouhl at once put an end to the 
tbrce and authority of Ecclesiastical laiws, ns such, in Ireland, 
yet Nve also feel that it is not our duty unnecessarily to sub- 
ject that religious cominnnion, now called the Irish Established 
Church, to strains and inconveniences, with respect to tlio 
manageinent of its internal ailairs, not reipiired by the scope 
of our measure. In point of fact, it is not our desire that 
this transition — this great political transition — should bo 
attended with the maximuin, but rather with the ininimuni, 
of ecclesiastical change. Whatever ecclesiastical change is 
made ought, in our opinion, to be the result of the free deli- 
berate will of the members of the Establisheil Church, and 
not of any shock inconsiderately imparted by crude legislation 
to its machinery. IVe therefore propose that, although the 
Ecclesiastical Laws shall lose their force as laws, in which 
respect they have a certain relation to the whole community, 
yet they shall be understood to subsist as a form of voluntary 
contract, which shall continue to bind together the Bishops, 
Clergy, and Laity now constituting the Established Church, 
until and unless they shall be altered by the voluntary agency 
of the Governing Body, wldeh the members of that eomnumion 
may appoint. In such a way it appears to ns that this great 
launch — and great launcii it undoubtedly is, so far as all the 
ecclesiastical arrangements, properly so called, are concerned 
— will be eifected smoothly ; and I am, indeed, very conscious 
that this is to bo desired on every ground, for, taken at the best, 
there will be quite enough to tax the energy, the prudence, 
and the courage of the members of the Church of Ireland in 
making provision for the great change Avhich wo are going to 
bring about in its internal atVairs. The Committee, having fol- 
lowed me thus far, will have perceived that we liave now a 
complete technical disendowmont on the passing of the Act, 'and 
a complete and actual disestablishment on the day to be named 
in the Act, and now standing for the 1st of Jaiiuary, 1871. 

Next comes a matter, on which I fear it will be my duty to 
detain the Committee for some time; the taslc of carrying 
into effect all those special arrangements by means of which 
the interests of the parties affected by this great change will 
have to be settled and adjusted in detail. I am afraid I 
should, perhaps, alarm the Committee were I to state how 
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numerous tliose arrangements are. They embrace tlie vested 
interests of incumbents — and by the word “ incumbent ” I 
wish to be understood as meaning a Bishop or a dignitary of 
the Church, as well as a clergyman having parochial charge ; 
the vested interests of curates; the case of lay and minor 
offices; the compensation for advowsons ; the provisions to bo 
adopted with respect to private endowments ; the provisions 
with respect to churches, with respect to glebe-houses, grave- 
yards; all of those, of course, being subject to the life interests 
recognised by the Bill. There are also the arrangements con- 
nected with the winding-up of the Hegium Donum, tho 
arrangements connected with the winding-up of iilaynooth, 
the arrangements for disposing of the tithe commutation rent- 
charge, tiie arrangements with respect to the large class of 
property affected by the perpetuity-purchase clauses, and tho 
arrangements connected with the sale of the Church lands by 
the Commissioners. 

Let me say a word first with respect to that which is by 
much the largest in amount of all these subjects — namely, tho 
case of the vested interests of incumbents. N'ow, tho vested 
interest of the incumbent is quite distinct from his expecta- 
tion of promotion. In all cases of the abolition of cstu* 
blishments, bo they civil or ecclesiastical, I am afraid that 
expectation is a matter into which, however legitimate it 
may ho, it is impossible for us to enter. The vested interest 
of the inenmbeut, then, is this; — it is a title to receive a 
eertuLu net income from tho property of the Church. 1 say 
from the property of the Church, because I set apart receipts 
from pew routs, receipts from fees, receipts from other casual 
sources, with which it is no business of oius to deal, 'I he 
vested interest, with which we have to deal, is the right ut the 
iucnmbent to be secured in tho reeei]>t ut a eertain annual 
income from the property of the Church, in consideration uf 
tho vli.-charge of certain duties to which he is Ixuiud as tie 


equivalent he gives fur that iueuuiu, and .'^ulijcct to the l.uv- 
by which he is bound, and in dtie reiuuon to the rciigiefH 
body to which he belongs. 

Therefore I belf’ve live (’ununiU' e wilts* c, in wlu.i ii 

L true tiuil, ultiunigh the Civureh at hirte* and th<" com irg.e 
lifUn huge have In* veale i intercil', .t'.nl it •,«*(u!d t*' 
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impossible to rocoguiso anything of the kind, yot both the 
Clinreh and the congi-egations are very largely concerned in 
the vested interests of the incumbent; because his title is not 
a simple, unconditional title to a certain payment of money, 
but it is a title to a payment of money in consideration of 
duty. In the performance of that duty the congregations and 
the Church arc deeply concerned, and I Ihinlc it will be tlio 
opinion of the Committee that it would be unjust to them to 
expose them to unnecessary disparagement by worsening the 
conditions under which they now’ stand in reference to their 
clenry. 

Snell tlien, Sir, is tlie vested interest of the clergy ; and I 
may hero say tliat although, as a rule, it is for parents to sot 
examples to children, yet, in tiic vicissitudes of human allairs, 
it sometimes happens that children may set a good example to 
their parents. It has happened .so in this instance ; for the LegLs- 
latiire of Canada, having to deal with a case undoubtedly far 
more simple, far less diilicult and complicated than ours, yet 
notwithstanding, in this one central and vital subject — the 
manner of dealing with the vested interests of the clergy 
upon whose incomes it was legislating, and the permanent 
source of whose incomo it was entirely cutting olV — has 
undoubtedly proceedetl upon principle.'J, which appear to 
balance, or rather to maintain very fairly the balance esta- 
blished between, the separate interc.sts’of the clergy, and the 
general interests of the Church to which they belong, and 
the congregations to w'hich they minister. Substantially, 
and after allowing for necc.ssary ditVerenccs of expression, we 
think the basis alVorded by the Canadian moasuro supplies 
us with no unsuitable pattern after which to shape our own 
proceedings. Such being the case, I will bi-ielly describe to 
the Committee how w'e propose to deal with the vested 
interest of the incumbent. The plan will be this. The' 
amount of incomo to which each incumbent is entitled 
will be ascertained. It will be made- subject to deduction 
for the curates ho may have employed. That I will 
further explain when I come to the curate. It will be ■ 
made payable, in the case of each, so long as he discharges 
the duty. And then there will be a j)rovision that the ■ 
annuity itself may be commuted upon the basis of capitalizing • 
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it as an annuity for life. Therefore the commutation, taking 
tlie rate of interest at Si per cent., will represent liis wiiole 
interest in tlie income lie receives, presuming it to last for 
life. This commutation can only be made upon the applica- 
tion of the incumbent. He must be the prime mover in 
bringing it about. Upon his application the sum of money 
will be paid to that which I shall call, for shortness, the Church 
Body ; but it will be paid to the Cluirch Body only subject 
to the legal trust of discharging the obligation or covenant 
ivhich we had ourselves to discharge to the incumbent — 


namely, to give him the annuity in full so long as he dis- 
charges the duties. The effect of that plan of commutation 
ivill be that, by means of the CImrch Body, and of the induce- 
ments that will be given to arrangements between the 
Church Body and the incumbents, we, the State, should 
escape, as we hope and believe, at a very early period from 
that -which it is undoubtedly not desirable to maintain longer 
than is absolutely necessary; namely, a direct relation of 
administrator and recipient between the organs of the State 
and the individual clergy of the Church. That is the nature 
of the interest which the State possesses in coinnnitation ; 
and although, undoubtedly, commutation would be an arrange- 
ment so fur favourable to the Church collectively — and tlio 
very same thing will aj^ply tolidem varhis to the Bresby- 
terians of Ireland — as enabling the Church Body and t)m 
individual to adjust their relations, and to make u more 
economical up[)licatiou of their rc.source.s tlian would be 
possible under the maintenance of the original annuities, yet 
the interest of the State in bringing these transaetions to a 
close will be felt amply to justify, and indeed strongly to rcum- 
mend, .some uvrungemeut of the kind. 

Well, Sir, .sketched in faint outline, that is the mode in 
which we should prujiose to proceed with resjteet to the great 
.^object of life interests, T'liese life interests arc in trut!» by 
far the greate‘.- 5 t — and, indecrl, umeli greater tlmn ail tho 
put together — iif the iiemands to be mud*j upon tlm tatid 
uf tl'.e Chnroli before it b«-com«-s free and available lor oili> r 
purjio'cs, 1 V. i-h, however, to l^vpl!lin what I have not Vet 
-'■tated — that the seeognition of lift' iat<>re>l,-t, whirli ivonbs b * 
euuditioiuil a-; regaoU tin* porformanec fif the diitj> 4 th.U at*' 
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now the equivalent for the income, would be unconditional but uncon- 
in other respects. We should not attempt to interfere, in oiheTjL*'* 
the main, with the position of the clergyman either as pro- 
prietor or occupier of land. In many cases, indeed, as we 
know, the clergy of Ireland do farm their own glebes. In 
many cases they let land from year to year. In many cases 
the land is let upon short leases ; and although it would be 
desirable, if we could, to bring the clergy to give up the 
position of landlord as soon as possible, we do Jiot propose to 
effect this result by any forcible or compulsory enactment. 
Oomiuutatiou, we tliink, will offer inducements which will 
be sufficient for the jiurpose ; but, speaking generally, w^e do 
not propose by. any compulsory provision in tlie Bill to 
interfere with the position of the clergyman in relation 
to any part of his freehold. There is, how'ever, one excep- 
tion which I must mention, because it is an exception wliich, 
perhaps, has both name and bulk, though as an exception 
insignificant in every other respect. It is the property of 
the incumbent in the Tithe Commutation Rent-charge. We 
propose that the Tithe Commutation Rent-charge shall at Tithe Com- 
once and absolutely, and without any intervening life in- 
terest, vest in the Commission under the Act ; and the reason chaige. 
is that the Tithe Commutation Rent-charge, with the single 
exception of a certain amount of fluctuation, w’hich, of course, 
is rather in the nature of an inconvenience than a con- 
venience to the clergyman, is in every other respect a fixed 
money interest ; and inasmuch as it is very desirable imme- 
diately to put in action certain arrangements respecting the 
Rent-charge, w'e propose to take it at once into the hands of 
the Commissioners, the faith of Parliament, of course, being- 
pledged to the payment of the whole proceeds which the clergy- 
man, if he continued to be the proprietor, could derive from it. . 

Besides the Rent-charge, there is another very small excep- 
tion which we have thought fit to make. I will spea.k by-and- 
bye of the eases of churches Avhich are in use ; but there are 
in Ireland cases of churches wholly ruinous, many of them in 
graveyards, but many apart from graveyards. In some cases 
the freehold may be in the incumbent of the parish. We pro- 
pose at once to dispossess him of that freehold. It may be ^^ids. 
desirable that these sites should be disposed of, either by 
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throwing them into tlie burial-grounds, or in some other 
manner ; but there can bo no advantage in keeping up that 
barren freehold, which, wliile obstructive of public uses, is 
totally unproductive of practical results to the clergyman, 
and is purely incidental to his position as clergyman of a 
Church establislied by Law. 

Lahore is another change which would be made inimediatelv 
upon the Disestablishment of the Churcli, and which it is 
my duty to bring specially to the notice of the Committee, 
although probably the view of the Committee will be not 
only in favour of the change, but is likely to be tlnit, under 
f the circumstances of the case, it is inevitable. The Committee 
is aware of the peculiar nature of the title of an Irish Bishop 
to sit in the House of Lords. He has a title to sit there for 
life, and yet it is but an intermittent title. He is not a per- 
manent member of that Assembly ; but he is placed in a 
certain statutory rotation, which brings him there for a 
Session, and then dismisses him ; in the case of the Arch- 
bishop for one, and in the case of the Bishops for two or three 
Sessions. We have had to ask ourselves, whether it is de- 
sirable that a right of Peerage so singular in its character 
and operation should at all survive the Disestablishment ol 
the Church ? I own that, especially as to my own feelings, 
it is not without some regret and pain that I propose any 
pruvisiuu which could seem in the slightest degree to convey 
a slight or disparagement in point of dignity to distinguished 
persons whom, as such, I believe to be amply worthy of the 
honours they enjoy in the House of Lords or elsewhere. Ihit 
the anomaly is so great, and thou, again, it is so obvious that 
the Irish Bishops arc maintained in tho i louse of Lords for 
the very purpose of represeutiagu national uudauEstublishetl 
Cliureh, that — althuiigh not without regret, as far us indi- 
vidual persons are coucei-ued — 1 think we cannot he.'^itato to 
propose to the Committee that t!u;se Pecrag< s .should lojU'*' 
together with tiie Disc.-tablishment of the Uhureli. B 
because this propo.'al forms a <|ualilieatit>ii to the bm.td prus- 
eipU; I liave laid down, us to ia''‘pecting life inten .->14 in tlwir 
imegrity, tisal I have been so partieular in ealljiig attfutloH 
to it. 

LoU. Sit*. I I'uiUf fo tlsj' e.i-v ot tlo' : •>n I i lo'p * 
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tlio Coinniittoo viiW not be sbockeil at niy ('n(l('avonring to Comiiens.!- 
stiitc eleavly the nature ol‘ tlic provisions wo propose with CunaL 
regard to this most meritorious class of men, biaamse, weari- 
some as it must necessarily be to you to })ass through such a 
wilderness of details, yet there are many hundreds of persons 
for whom this (piestion may he. or at least is believed by them 
to he, a matterof life or di'ath, and who wait with the keenest 
anxiety to know the vi<‘W that has been taken of tlieir claims. 

Ill speaking of the ease of curates, I do not speak simply of 
those olorgymt'H who have eniereil into transitory and lluc- 
tuating engagements for a week, a month, or other .short 
period ; I speak of those who are regularly enlisted in the 
service of the Church as curates ; and who, in point of fact, aro 
hound to that ollice by a long life tenure, unless, as they hojio 
may at some time happen, they .should ho presented to hone- 
lices. I speak of those who in a po|)ular sense 1 may venture 
to call the permanent curates of the Irish Church. Kow lliero 
is a great deal of difliculty to ho encountered in dealing with 
this class of persons ; but tho Committeo will observe that 1 
am not now asking them largely to invaile the public or tho 
national fund for the purpose of compensation. In tlie main I 
am only studying to secure the duo apidieatiuu to the benefit of 
the curate of those deductions, which wc liavo already made 
from tho income of tho incumbent, wlien proceeding to cal- 
culate his annuity for the purpose of ascertaining his vested 
interest. AVe propose, then, to deal with the curates as fol- 
lows. The Cummissiouers arc to determine, who aro the 
curates permanently employed. In some cases tho form 
of the instrument under which they aro employed will ade- 
quately determine this point ; but in others it w'ould not. We 
propose to leave the matter to the Commissioners, giving also 
do the incumbent the power of objecting and of sliowing that 
A B, his curate, was not permanently employed. It is required, 
also, in order to enable tho curate to take advantage of the 
provision on this point, that he should have been employed on 
the 1st of January, 1869, and that he shall continue to be 
employed on the 1st of January, 1871 ; or that, if he has 
ceased so to be employed, the discontinuance of his employ- 
ment shall be due to some cause other than his own free 
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choice, or his misconduct. That will be the test of the 
eligibility of the curate. Being thus eligible, he would, 
facie, be entitled to liave the interest in his curacy calcu- 
lated for life, he would have a vested interest in it in tlic 
same way as the incumbent has in the income of his Ihung or 
bishopric, and he would be entitled to have it commuted upon 
the same terms. He would also be subjected to the corre- 
sponding obligation to that which wo\ild be imposed on the 
incumbent-— that is to say, be would be bound to continue 
the duties he now performs until he elfects an arrangement 
for commutation; he would be bound to render the same 
services to the incumbent that he formerly did, or if he cease 
to render them, in order to maintain his qualification that 
cessation must be due to some other cause than his own mis- 
conduct or his free choice. With regard to the curates of a 
more transitory class, we have a provision in the Bill which 
appears to us to be in fair analogy to a similar provision 
in the Civil Service Superannuation Acts, according to which 
gratuities may be awarded in consequence of disadvantages 
they may have sustained. But that is a matter of minor im- 
portance and minute detail, upon which I will not at present 
detain the Committee. 

1 come now to the arrangements I shall have to suggest 
with regard to private endowments ; and here it would bo as 
well to refer to a misunderstanding, by no means inmmtcria!, 
that sprang up in the course of lust Session in consequence of 
an expre.-'sion used by me. I said, in the course of discmsion 
on the Irish Church, that not less than three-fifths, as far as 
I could reclvou, of the whole money valtu? of the property oi 
the Churcli would he given back to the Clmrch itstdf or to its 
mcmbei-s in any form of di.-ostablishment that Barliamt-at 
would probably agree to. It was not generally observed IjuW 
important a part of that statement were the wiads '• or to its 
memhurs,” which f pronounced with some oiupha.-^i-. W hat 
tie* Church will reevive, under the plan of tlu* t iovonum at, 

• I will endoavour to separate from what its mianher' Nvill 
receive. Xu dt)uht it-, mini-'ters will rccrivc cuiup* u-atuaw 


and tSu.'Congrci 
if not ii vc,-t«d 


'atiutos of tile Chtuvii have a very r>'al in!< Jc-L 
int'-re.-if, in tho,'j«‘ coiiip-oi- tiifUH. But with 
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regard to the Churcli itself, the proposal of the Government 
would ho to convey to it nothing in the shape of what I may 
call marketable property — I will by-and-by explain what I 
mean by that phrase — with th'e exception of the private 
endowments which it may have received. 

With respect to these private endowments, we do not pro- 
pose that the enactments relating to them should embrace 
churches or glebe-houses, because these are dealt with on 
grounds of their own, Avhich take them out of this category. 
But there are private endowments in the Irish Church ; and 
although they do not appear to be very large in amount, they 
are various in form — such as endowments in glebe-lands, in 
tithes, and in money. And the definition of private endow- 
ments we think it fair to take is this. In the first place, it must 
be money, or money’s worth, which has been contributed from 
private sources. It may have been given by a public character, 
as, for example, in the case of Primate Boulter and Primate 
Bobinson; but though given by persons holding a public 
position, its having been given in a private capacity evidently 
constitutes it a private endowment. But we also limit it by date; 
and the date Ave have chosen to propose to Parliament for the 
limitation is the year 1660 — the year of the Restoration. 
The reason that has recommended the date to us is the fact 
that the Restoration Avas really the period at Avhich the Church 
of Ireland — the Reformed or Protestant Church of Ireland — 
assumed its present legislative shape and character. Before 
the wars of Charles I., in all the three Chm-ches of the Three 
Ringdoms there existed more or less the different elements 
that finally developed themselves into different forms of Pro- 
testantism. These Avere in conflict together Avithin the bosom 
of each National Church. In England Ave had Puritanism and 
what may be called Anglicanism struggling for ascendancy 
Avithin the pale of the Church, as Ave are told in Scripture that 
J acob and Esau struggled together within the womb of their 
mother. In Scotland there Avas the same struggle, with the 
exception that there Presbyterianism was undoubtedly in ascen- 
dancy. In Ii-eland, in the same way, Presbyterianism and Epis- 
copacy Avere struggling powerfully together during the reigns 
of James I. and Charles I. It may not be knoAvn to all Avho 
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hear me — though it ought to he knowii, and it tends strongly 
to justify us in not going back beyond the Eestorat ion— that 
the very confession, the doctrmal confession, of the Irish Churcli 
in the reign of James I. and of Charles I. till 1034 nns not 
the same as that in England. It was modelled by Archbishop 
Ussher upon the very highest Calvinistic frame, and it included 
nine articles, which composed a document well known in Eng- 
land under the name of the Lambeth Ai-ticles, drawn up in the 
latter end of the sixteenth century. I hope I shall not wound 
the feelings of any man when I say that those Articles were 
undoubtedly one of the most formidable collections of theo- 
logy, Avhich ever proceeded from the pen of any Diannes in 
the whole history of Christendom. The Confession, then, was 
different in spirit from the Thirty-nine ^Iilicles of the Church 
of England. And the constitution of the Irish Church was 
likewise practically different. Presbyterianism, I Uiiow, 
wns not formally or legally recognised by law in Ireland; 
but it had a real or practical recognition in Ulster, which was 
occupied by Scotch rather than English colonists ; and these 
Scotch colonists w^ere, I aj^prehend, for the most part Presby- 
terians. I find no proof that, when a Presbyterian nu'iustor 
went over from Scotland to Ireland, he was obliged to submit 
to re-ordination ; on the other hand, in cases where a candi- 
date was to be ordained for a parish of Presbyterian opinions 
or sympathies, we are told that the Jlishop did not, as with 
us, ordaiiJ by his own authority, b\it appeared and look part 
as u simple Pre.sbyter, sometimes obtaining this almitel as a 
favour and by solicitation. Even if we eould trace the private 
endowments back to so remote a period, the Jirst etfect would 


be to raise a smart controversy between the friends of I'res- 
bytery and of Episcopacy. Put when wc come to tiie time ot 
Charles 11., wo reach a ]ieiiod at which the occlesia>ticid etmdi- 
tiou both of England and Ireland became perfectly tlintnmt. 
At such a period wu may with propriety ask you to di-tsn- 
gui.sU between private and public eudowmeuis. b>‘cnuj>e 
know hi-torically that a man, at any tute, then knew vAv.it be 
was doing, ami the fair pre-um]nion arise'* that it in; ga\e io' 
muui'.y to the Church, it was for tfsesuppeU of thuf nam 

of rej;;;iou to wltielt lie I ehuig* d, aJel lonhjcfi it .(pj4i‘-d 
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That will bo tho deliuitioii wo propose to take with respect 
TO private emlowinonts. They tiro not very oxtensivo iu tho 
Church of Ireland, but some among them are of extraor- 
dinary interest. Take tho case of tho parish of Laracor, the 
ptirish of which !Dcan Swift wtis Victir, before lie wtis traus-- 
ferred to tho Deanery of St. Patrick’s. When he went into 
it, Jairaeor had ti dilapuhited globe- house and one acre of 
laud, ito left it with a good glebe-house and twenty acres. 
Ho improved and decorated it in many ways. It is sad and 
melancholy to learn — if only wo look upon this place as one 
of tho momorials of so great a man — that many of tho em- 
bellishments, or what our t^cotch friends would call “ ameni- 
ties,” of tho place, which had grown up under liis fostering 
hand, have since been oilliced. He endowed the vicarage 
with certain tithes which he had purchased for tho purpose ; 
and I doubt whether it is generally very well known that a 
curious (piestion arises on his bequest, because a portion of 
Ins property — consisting, I believe, of those very tithes — was 
left by him for what ho calls — I never knew tho term to bo 
used elsewhere — “ tho Episcopal religion then established in 
Ireland,” But that extraordinary man, even at the time 
when lie wrote that the Irish Catholics were so down- 
trodden and insignilicant that no possible change could 
ever bring them into a position of importance, appeal's to 
have foreseen that a day must come, when tho ecclesiastical 
arrangements of Ireland would be brought under a strict 
scrutiny and reckoning; because, not satisfied witli thus 
leaving tlie property to maintain the Episcopal religion, he 
proceeds to provide for tho day when that Episcopal religion 
might be disestablished, and be no longer the national reli- 
gion of the country. Apparently by some secret intimation, 
he foresaw the shortness of its existence as an Establishment, 
for he left the property subject to a condition that in such 
case it should be administered for the benefit of the poor. 

The whole value of the private endowments, as far as we 
have been able to ascertain, is not more than 500,000^. 
between laud tithes and money. But in this case my figures 
are very uncertain. I may here observe, that I think the Com- 
mittee will recognize the fairness of a step which we propose 
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to take. There may be a good deal of legal resea roh and 
legal expenditure requisite in order to obtain evidence upon 
titles. We propose therefore to authorize tlie Commissioners 
to allow the parties their reasonable expenses, in ctises 
where they think those expenses have been fairly undertaken 
in ascertaining the title and establishing the fact of private 
endowments. 

I now come to the churches ; and I will explain the way 
in which we propose to deal with them. But when I speak of 
churches, I mean principally — indeed, I may say exclusively — 
churches which are in use by the present Established Church. 
JSI^ow, it is quite evident that churches cost a great deal of money 
to erect, but that Avhen erected they do not properly fall within 
the category of “ marketable property.” Buyers would not 
easily be found ; and in Ireland, as far as I can understand, 
there is no great insufficiency of churches (in the Establish- 
ment there is a profusion) among the Presbyterians or the 
Boman Catholics, iilany will regard this question as one of 
feeling: to them I need address no argument. To othcns, of 
what is called a practical turn ot' mind, I would urge the hard 
fact that churches, especially country chmvhes, are in general 
inconvertible, and arc therefore not to be regarded as market- 
able property. Therefore we have no doubt whatever that, 
subject always to the general though not legal obligation of 
applying them to religious purposes, we shall be right in 
proposing that the churches of Jrelund .should bo handed 
over to the Coverning Body of tlui Discstabli-dietl Chureh 
witli as little difficulty, impedinn-nt, or end)arnissiiieiit, as 
possible. What we propose, therefore, is that, without any 
trust, those churches may be taken on the simple declara- 
tion of that Body that it is their intention to take .and 
maintain them for the pnrpose.s of wor.ship; or el'C to t.dce 
them down, where they may think i-xpe«iient, for the piirpo'c 
of snb.-titnting for tlnnn new <‘hnrches, which the ( tuvernitm 
Body may ilesire to build, uini uitieh iiuiy 1*0 more 
nient, o^jcciaity hiiving roU-reni-e to tin* ultei'ial toinpoi.d 
eirfum-lunce.'i of their cummunity. rndor tia "*.* idscufu- 
Ht.uHa 1 havo no doubt tin- ohii-t p.jrt of tie 'O ebuo-h' - 
be i.jle.n o'>« r bv the tloveinlu’.' Indy ot the Id est.jbb.'lti d 
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Cliurcli; but wlietber that be so or not, it is our duty to 
make provisiou even for the accidental case of churches 
■which may be refused. If theu a church be not taken over 
by the Governing Body, we are not led to think that it would 
be expedient for Parliament to contemplate its actual trans- 
fer, under operation of law, to any other religious community ; 
nor are we led to believe that it would be generally desired 
by any other body. We, therefore, take a general power to 
enable the Commissioners to dispose of the site, or of the 
building itself, or, more probably, its materials. 

Now there is a case on which I should say a few words, 
because I think it is one in which equity requires, or recom- 
mends, that we should make a small allowance from the eccle- 
siastical fund to the Disestablished Church. Unhappily, in 
Ireland there are not copiously scattered, as in England, 
churches whicli are beautiful and wonderful specimens of art, 
and which form one of the richest portions of our national 
treasures ; but here and there in Ireland there are churches 
of that class. I need only mention one which has been before 
the public in a peculiar manner of late years — the Church of 
St. Patrick in Dublin. We cannot. Sir, but admit these two 
propositions. In the first place, that it is desirable that such 
churches should be maintained ; that it Avould not be favourable 
to the credit or character of the country that they should 
fall into decay ; and the second proposition is, that the main- 
tenance of such fabrics may be more than we have a right to 
expect from the voluntary contributions of an ordinary and 
local congregation. If such a congregation, founded on a 
voluntary basis, should think fit to erect for itself such a church 
as St. Patrick’s, or as Westminster Abbey, it will be for them 
to be responsible for its maintenance ; but with respect to 
those fabrics which have been erected, and have been held 
under the expectation of permanent maintenance, we propose 
— subject to very careful limitations, for we confine the number 
to twelve at most — that the Commissioners should be autho- 
rized, where it is desirable that a church should be main- 
tained as a national moninnent, and where it is found that 
the maintenance would be too heavy for a voluntary congre- 
gation, to allow a moderate sum in aid of its maintenance to 
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those to whom it is made over. This is not a very large or 
imj^ortant provision, but it seems to be one recommended by 
the distinct equity of tlie case. 

I will now say one word with regard to those churches in 
Ireland which are not in use. Some of these are national 
monuments of a curious and interesting character ; and, at 
the same time, as in the case of the churclies at Glendalougli, 
they may not be suited or adapted for restoration with a view 
to public worship. Therefore we pi-opose that such churches 
should be handed over to the Board of Works, with an alloca- 
tion of funds sufficient for their due and becoming preserva- 
tion. In other cases- where there are remains of churches 
and sites of churches they might sometimes be thrown into 
adjacent burial-grounds ; or they might be taken and restored 
by one of the religious communities of the country. Their 
value in money is wholly insignificant; and we ask Parlia- 
ment to give power to the Commissioners to make them over 
to those communities, if they shall see cause. 

The next question, I am sorry to say, is, like that of the 
curates, one beset with complications. It is one which was 
before the House last year; but with respect to it my own 
views are very much qualified, or, indeed, I may say, almc'st 
transformed, by the &tate of facts, with ^vhich since then we have 
become more accurately acquainted. It is the case of the glei>e- 
houses ; and I wish when I speak of them to include the ."ee- 
huuses, as I included the Bishops when I spoke of the iiicutu- 
bents, because, in all es-cutial respects, they stand on an ana- 
logous footing. With respect to the glebe-houses, it is e.vceed- 
iugly dillicnlt to analy/.e the sourcts from whieh the means ot 
building theuj have proceeded. Parliamentary grants have 
had a .•'haiv of it; and private endowments have had a share 
of it; but the greater part of those funds lui.-* hith-ito Beu 
aiipplietl by aimaiuls dedueted from the iuci)UH aof tlieelcrgy, 
under Acts of I’arliument, enabling tliem toe!iarg»» their -.aeef - 


sors ua Well aa liietu-'i'lves. 'riit-refure a niee und hfiotty qa* 
dull ari-e’;, as to wfiether money obtain* il i^ to b** 
as .1 publii* or a private eiidowiiienl ; and I ean inaigi*-*’-*- 
wliub* nnjht ■’I * i)t in the *!i-**ii "ion of ilii-* ipa aiuH al'Oe-. B* 
ibiiiciihi'''* havt'an\*-n upon tid' pfint, .a.d 1 i;-,} • 
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for one, have inclined sometimes one way and sometimes, 
another with reference to it. Bnt as, in the case of the 
churches, there are some men of a practical turn of mind, not 
perhaps easily touched on the side of their imagination, yet 
■whose minds would he materially influenced by the observation 
that churches were not a marketable property ; so the same feel- 
ing obtains as a general rule with respect to glebe-houses, the 
value of which, while immense to the body that may possess 
the churches, is very small indeed to any other persons. How 
correct I am in making this statement the Committee will be 
enabled to judge when I inform them, that we can trace an 
expenditure upon glebe-houses — not including sites — amount- 
ing to 1,200,000Z. ; and yet the whole of the present value of 
them in Ireland, including the ground upon which they are 
built, is estimated at only 18,600^. per annum, [^hirmurs 
from l)ehw the gangivay o)i the Ministerial saVZe.] I hear a 
good deal of murmuring from some quarters of the House, 
and I am not surprised at it, because when these facts first 
came to my knowledge I murmured very much myself. 
[An hon. jMember inquired whether the sum mentioned in- 
cluded the value of the glebes ?] Certainly not. Indeed, 
Sir, if I wanted to confuse the matter thoroughly, I could 
not do better than discuss the glebe-houses and the glebes 
together, 

I have alluded to this point, because I desire to draw a 
distinction between the title of the Church to what may be 
looked upon as property, since it can be converted into a 
sensible amount of money, and its title to that which, how- 
ever valuable to it as a body, has little of marketable value. 
However,. I do not at all '\vish to be imderstood as saying 
that the glebe-houses of Ireland are worth nothing. On the 
contrary, I will prove to the House that to the State at least 
they are not worth nothing, and. I will do so by showing that 
we shall not get hold of them without paying for them ; since, 
unfortunately, they are saddled with heavy building charges. 
It is a singular fact that upon, or. rather in respect of, these 
glebe-houses, which are valued at the present moment, together 
with their sites, at 18,000/. per annum — perhaps we may be 
justified in adding 20 per cent, to that amount in order 


Their value. 
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to bring the value up to the rack rental — there should be, in 
addition to the enormous sums already laid out upon them, 
a building charge outstanding of about 250,000/. This is 
the exact state of the case, and I cannot put it too pointedly 
to the Committee. 1,200,000/. has been already laid out upon 
this property, of which the annual value, according to tlio 
tenements’ valuation, amounts to no more than 18,000/., and 
a sum of 250,000/. is still payable on account of a building 
charge for the glebe-house — a sum which must be paid in 
order to enable us to come into legal possession of it. Kow, 
that is not certainly a very inviting prospect. I confess I 
was greatly astonished, Avhen I found that property, which 
last year I proposed to treat as convertible property of very 
considerable value, turned out to have this large charge out- 
standing on account of it, and also to be of such compara- 
tively small marketable value. However, such as it is, we 
of course propose to take it. 

If the statement I have made prove to bo inaccurate and, 
should it turn out that the glebe-houses are of more value 
than I am now stating tliem to be, what I am about to say 
n'ill bo subject, of course, to re-consideration. A.ssumii>g, 
however, that my information is correct with reference to 
the value of this property, then it appears to us, that the 
best cour.se wo can adopt under the circumstances is as 
follows: — 


This building charge, which will have to bo paid by us in 
the first instance, i.s not uniformly distributed over the whole 
of the benefices. It is probable that in some cases it will 
amount to almost the full marketable value of the house, 
while in others no building eliurge at all will liuveto be paid. 


T’h() neee.'sity of paying the building charge whore it exi>ts js 
biutling upon us, because in every ease the ineiimbcut uould 
have been entitled to hand it on to his suece.-sor; and, l ou- 
siMjUeiitly, when the incumbent dies c»i* eoinmuks under the 
pru\i.- 7 iens of lids Dill, either he or his fuiuiiy vvill far « ntscihd 
to inuid it oil to us a-i standing in the plaot? of lii,' 

Wo aro, thoiofore, b*aiiid by law and by jn-tioo to <h-oh.u'.L ‘ 
this uldigatjon; aial ue are not in a eoudiuou to oiet'a*-' 
auv di-eta tiou in the matter. We -ludl (.oujo into p 
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of the glehe-houses only when the existing life interests are 
exhausted, because our interest, by the Bill, is only in the 
nature of a reversionary interest in the property ; and then 
we shall have to pay the amount of the building charge still 
outstanding at the time. Having come into possession of the 
property upon those terms, we shall assume that the glebe- 
house, where the benefice is fully charged for it, is no property 
at all ; but we shall still regard the land upon which it stands 
as valuable property ; for even if the house is of no use to 
any one, there will always be somebody ready to give a rent 
for the garden. We propose, then, to say to the Church 
Body, ‘‘You have taken the church, and you may now nego- 
tiate with us for the land upon which the glebe-house is built, 
and also, if you think proper, for a small glebe not exceeding 
10 acres in extent of adjacent land, which we' will sell you at 
a fair valuation,” But we shall add, “Where you take the 
land you may take the house ; but you must reimburse us the 
whole of the building charge we have paid in resjDect of it? 
subject to the limitation that it shall not exceed ten years’ 
valuation.” Eor that is really as much as we think we can 
fairly expect to be paid for it. After a great deal of con- 
sideration, and after finding that the treasure we believed we 
should possess in the glebe-houses was merely visionary, 
we have come to the conclusion that this is the best plan we 
can adopt in dealing with this description of property. 

•It has been said that facilities ought to be given, although 
not in the way of grants of money, to the members of other 
communions, for the purpose of enabling them to erect glebe- 
houses, and to acquu’e limited glebes, for themselves. Now, 
that is a principle which has been already adopted by Par- 
liament in the case of the Act of William IV. under which 
public money was advanced — subject to somewhat onerous 
conditions, it is true — to the Roman Catholics and the Pres- 
byterians of Ireland for the purpose of building glebe-houses. 
Although we have not inserted any clause to carry out 
such a proposal in the present Bill,, we think it may be de- 
sirable that loans for this purpose should be granted upon 
easy terms, contemporaneously with the arrangements for 
winding up the Ecclesiastical Establishment. At the same 

D 
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time, it will be necessaiy to limit tbe operation of that system 
within a certain period of time, because we tliiuk it is open 
to considerable doubt whether it would be desirable to beep 
a law of that kind permanently upon the Statute-book, seeing 
that it miglit possibly lead to something like religious con- 
troversy in Ireland. 

question relating to the burial-grounds may be disposed 
grounds, of very shortly. 1 propose that the burial-ground belonging 
to a church in use shall pass along with it to the Church 
Jjody holding the fabric ; provision, however, being made in 
all cases for the preservation of existing interests in the 
burial-ground. It is known to tbe Committee that the law 
in L-eland, as recently adjusted, with respect to buryiag- 
grouncls, is very difierent from, and is much more favourable 
to the public than, that in force in England. Now, one eifcct 
of the measure, w'hich we propose, might be to placo tlie 
public in a worse position than that in which they now are ; 
because the facilities for using burial-grounds which now exist, 
with a staff of 2000 clergymen distributed over the country, 
might be very much reduced if a Eoman Catholic or Presby- 
terian often had to send his notice to a clergyman who might 
live half a dozen miles oil*. lYo shall, therofuve, re.sorvo to 
Parliament the right of further legislation, should tliat prove 
necessary. IMth respect to all other burial-giouiul.s-~and 
they arc very numerous in Ireland — not attaclied to churches 
in use, wo propose to give uniformity and simplicity to the 
law by handing them over to the Guardians of tho Poor to he 
aj)plied for tho general benelit. 

I think, Sir, I liavo now concluded tho winding-up arrange- 
ments of tile Hill as far us the Estuhlished Church is din eily 
concerned. There still remains, however, a portion of thorn 
which, although not very extensive in amount, yot is ot i.ory 
great iinportuneo, and one which, I am bound Ut .uld, is Ivv 


no means I’rt'e in all its luMvings from dilhriiltv. 
i\ c-it:! It was at all times part of the view oS' the-* who p:<.| > ‘‘ • 
V, 'i tin* Ibeolutions of l.i>t vt'ur, that witii the Pi ' otaMi^mc at 
e.r Mo- of jIu* t'hureh mu^t iviiie the iinai ct -.-atnm t‘t ;di 
o.'J,.!. b’-lWfoti tha State- and th>' i*ri--byt« rianel' rey in Irel.ucb wad 
liicvwi-c I ‘•fvo.'t'U tl»- Stato iijid tin* CoU^ jte .H iVno-'C;!. 
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I luiYG now to considol* in what manner oftect is to bo given 
to that conviction, which was strongly entertained by the 
House, and which was, in fact, cmbodicil in a fourth Itosoliition 
passed by the House during the Session of ISO’S, and added 
to the other three Hesolutions which had been previously 
agreed to. The sum which wo liave now to deal with is an 
annual sum of over 70,000?. Of that amount 20,000?. n 
year constitutes the Vote for j\raynooth,and between *15,000?. 
and 50,000?. is the aggregate of the Votes given for the 
various communities of Presbyterians. And now, Sir, we aro 
no longer dealing with a simple and single body of religionists, 
luiown to the law as the Established Church, but we are 
dealing with classes which, in point of religious opinion, fall 
under a threefold division. The chief interest now before us is 
that of the Old or Scotch Presbyterians, as 1 may call them 
for distinction’s sake ; the next is that of the minor bodies 
of Presbyterians, who arc separated in Ireland I’roiu the main 
body, not only by religious communion, but by grave dif- 
ferences in matters which are thought to lie at or near the 
foundation of the Christian Faith. There arc three or four 
of these bodies, such as the Remonstrant Synod of Ulster, 
the Presbytery of Antrim, and one or two more, who fall into 
this second class of religionists; these, or some of them, 
entertaining what are called Arian, or Unitarian, opinions. 
Lastly there are the Roman Catholics, sniriciently known to 
us to dispense with the necessity for any doscrii)tion as 
regards theii’ religious opinions. If, Sir, I refer to these 
distinctions of religious belief, it is only for tlio purpose of 
stating, in the broadest manner, that, on the part of Her 
Majesty’s Government, I entirely decline, on the present 
occasion, to enter into such matters. I will not for one 
moment ask what arc the theological or the religious pecu- 
liarities of those bodies, professing the Christian name, with 
whom we are to deal; but I will endeavoiu* to deal Avith 
them strictly, imj)artially, and equitably — on the irrinciples 
of civil justice, which apply to them all alike, and Avhich 
would render it iniquitous and Avrong here to raise contro- 
versial questions in regard to them on matters of religious 
belief. The ground they stand on is that of citizenship — 
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the claim they urge is that of general equity and good faith. 
We, the Governmentj have recognized that claim. I am 
confident that Parliament will recognize that claim, in the 
case of the Established Church. Let us endeavour to proceed 
upon the same fair, and just, and liberal though moderate 
and prudent, recognition of it, in the case of these bodies 
exterior to the Established Church. 

Now, as respects the larger part of this sum of 70,OOOZ. a 
year, there is no difficulty, when we come to look at it in 
the light of a purely civil interest. Most of it is given in 
the shape of a direct Yote of so much money passing imme- 
diately from the State to the individual through the Synod ; 
but in all cases, the nature of the vested interest or expectancy 
— call it what you like — is the same. All we have to do in 
the case of the Presbyterian clergy is to take substantially 
the same course, as with respect to the clergy of the Esta- 
blished Church. Take the question of income — which here 
being a mere matter of money can be at once ascertained. 
It is not given to the minister for nothing, but on the con- 
dition of the performance of duty. Hence, with a slight 
modification in his favom*, which I need not here mention, a 
similar claim will arise in the case of the Presbyterian 
minister to that which I have already explained in the case 
of the Episcopal Incumbent; and the Bill also will give to 
him a power of commutation in every substantial respect 
corresponding Avith that proposed to be made for the clergy 
of the Established Church. 

So far Avith respect to the clergy, and to life interests 
proper. ’But, beside the ministers Avho j^orform spiritual 
offices in particular congregations, there is another class that 
appears to us to have a claim ; they are Avhat are called 
Assistants and successors. Noav these gentlemen are in a 
condition, not indeed as to the abundance of the intere.-'t at 
Avhich they are ultimately to arrNo, but otherwise, I take it, 
legally in a condition, not very far remoA^ed from that ot an 
lioir of entail; they are already appointed to tho assistant 
pastorship of a particular congregation ; they derive no benefit 
IVoiu tho Begium Donum, but the ofiico of assistant Avhicii 
they hold entitles them to succeed after the death or resigna- 
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tion of tlie incumbent; and consequently it is urged that 
they have a just claim to the expectancy created by that 
right of succession. This is not a very large matter, and 
Avill present no practical difficulty. The amount at issue 
consists only of the difference in value between the life of the 
incumbent and the younger life of his successor; but to 
that extent we think it just that the claim should be pro- 
vided for. 

Then, Sir, we come to another class — the teachers of 
Presbyterian educational institutions, principally under the 
General Assembly of the Presbytery of Ulster. With regard 
to them, though they are not ministers, but professors only, 
we propose to deal with them precisely in the same manner 
as if they were pastors of churches, and to assure to them 
then salaries, together with a like power of commutation. 
But now comes a greater difficulty, with respect to those 
educational establishments to which I wish to call the atten- 
tion of the Committee for a few moments. When we dis- 
establish a Church, and when a particular congregation ceases 
to have a pastor found for it by public funds, it feels an 
immediate want, and a stimulus is ap^died to it to satisfy 
that want. But when you deal with an establishment for 
educational purposes, a rather different order of considerations 
comes into play. There are several points which ought to be 
taken into account, although I aUU not say precisely Avhat 
amount of weight is to be given to each one of them. When 
dealing with Presbyterian education, we have also to deal 
with the College of Maynooth ; and the latter is a subject of 
difficulty of its own, and in this way : — we have no such rela- 
tions with the Professors and Principal of Maynooth, as we have 
with the Presbyterian ministers and professors. We know 
nothing of the details of the arrangements made by the 
Trustees of Maynooth with reference to the expenditure of the 
public grant. We have chosen to constitute a Trust by the 
authority of an Act of Parliament, and to that Trust we have ' 
committed the disposal of the grant which Parliament has 
thought fit to make. Well, now, what is the experience of 
England? The experience, in particular, of our training 
colleges, and the difficulty of developing x^i'lvate resources 
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for tlieir support, prove that there should he some considera- 
tion in dealing with establishments for education. I ought 
not, perhaps, to bring into the present discussion the case of 
Trinity College, Dublin, for Her Majesty’s Government make 
no proposal upon that subject at the present time. But it is per- 
fectly plain that if the House and the Legislature should adopt 
the measure that we now submit to it, Trinity College, Dublin, 
will at no distant date have to be made the subject of legisla- 
tipn. It is also, I think, quite plain that it will be impossible to 
maintain the present exclusive application of the revenues of 
Trinity College to the purposes of a governing body and staff 
wholly connected with one religious persuasion. It is quite 
possible that Parliament may apply to Trinity College the 
same lenient method of dealing which it commonly adopts, 
and may think fit to leave some moderate provision applicable 
to the rearing, or to the teaching, at least, of churchmen and of 
the clergy, who will, as a clergy, become dependent entirely 
upon the resources of a voluntaiy communion. But undoubtedly 
when we come to deal with Trinity College we shall feel the 
force of this argument, that to put a sharp termination to the 
career of an educational establisliment is a more trenchant 
operation than to do the same with the machinery for provi- 
ding a parochial ministry, because there is a much stronger 
stimulus to persons to provide themselves with clergymen 
in the one case, than in the other there is to induce them to 
maintain schools in which these clergymen can bo trained. 
These general considemtions, at the same time, are considera- 
tions which I know must not be pushed beyond their prox^er 
limits. I hope the House will think, when I come to the end of 
this long and wearisome statement, that whatever the Govern- 
ment have done they have endeavom-ed to keej) strict good 
faith. I believe that I have announced no prox^osal as yet to 
which that character will not be held to axqily when it is com- 
X^ared with our former declarations ; and I trust that my an- 
nouncements will remain the same to the end of the chapter. 

I have now to consider in the light and s^nrit ot our 
general arrangements, and, subject always to the full main- 
tenance, in letter and in sj)irit, of that which wo have hereto- 
fore declared, whut nx)X)ears to ns the more equitable method 
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of dealing with some remaining fractions of the Megiiim 
Donum, with the Grant to ]\rayiiooth, and any similar 
grants. The Presbyterians aro interested in this matter, 
not only in respeet of the College which they have in 
Belfast, but likewise in respect of a similar institution which 
exists for the benefit of minor Presbyterian bodies ; the 
Boman Catholics aro interested in it, through the College 
of Maynooth; but there aro also several other i)ayments 
made by Parliament which, on the whole, fall under very 
much the same class of considerations. There is the payment 
made by Parliament to what is called the Presbyterian Widows’ 
Fund. Now that Fund, of course, exists for the purpose 
of supplying wants that aro coming into operation from year 
to year, and it would be very hard to withdraw that Widows’ 
Fund without notice. In the same way it would bo hard to 
withdraw, without notice, the grants now made to Presby- 
terian educational establishments and to the College of 
Maynooth. There is another class of payments made by 
the Presbyterians to their Synodical officers. They hold 
an office regarding which it is very difficult to define the 
degree, in which it should bo considered as a vested interest. 
But when we look at the whole of these matters, and read 
them in the light of the declaration and proceedings of 
last year, we have adopted — first, the principle that no per- 
manent endowment can be given to them out of the public 
resources properly so called; and, secondly, the principle 
that no permanent endowment can bo given to them out 
of the National Ecclesiastical Fund of Ireland. What we 
propose — and we think it a fair and equitable proposal — 
is that, in order to give time for the free consideration of 
the arrangements and the construction of scales for the satis- 
faction of life interests, and for avoiding violent shocks and 
disappointments to those whose prospective plans for life may 
already have been made for them by parents upon the suppo- 
sition of the continuance of arrangements which have so long 
existed, and wliich were, in the case of Maynooth, very solemnly 
made, there should be a valuation of the interest of all these 
grants as a life interest upon a moderate scale, or say at 
fourteen years’ purchase of the capital amount now annually 
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voted. [Sir Stafford Noethcote: The annual amount?] 
Yes, the annual amount. It is in the case of ministers of 
religion strictly a life interest, and it is to be commuted as a 
life interest is commuted, upon the age of the individual. 
That age varies. In the case of Presbyterian ministers, as 
there is a very large number of years, that amount is highi 
In the case of Bishops and dignitaries it is somewhat lower. 
Y/e take fourteen years as, on the whole, a fair amount repre- 
senting these different rates. We propose to treat, then, 
these miscellaneous grants as substantially life interests ; and 
the payment is to be analogous to that made on other life 
interests, and this plan is intended to wind up and close all 
the relations between those bodies and persons and the State. 

How, Sir, I am coming in sight of port ; but I have not yet 
closed my task. There are two or three, points which will not 
take long to deal with, apart from the question of religion and 
from all matters of controversy, but which are of so much 
interest to gentlemen connected with Ireland, and. especially 
the land of Ireland, and some of which like^vi3e have so 
innocent and beneficial a bearing on the land question of 
Ireland, that I must beg for a little more of the indulgence 
of the Committee. First of all, I would proceed to explain 
what I fear some of ray hearers will think ought to be placed 
in the category of financial puzzles. If they do not entirely 
follow me I will ask them, without understanding me, to 
believe what I say, and, waiving for the present all copious 
detail, I will undertake to make it good upon a futme occasion. 
It relates to. the important subject of the tithe rent-charge of 
Ireland. I have already said that we attach great importance 
to the merging of the tithe rent-charge ; and for that reason 
the Commission will step into the possession of it immediately 
after the passing of the Act. Well, if there bo here any 
hon. Gentlemen possessed of laud in Ireland — and there 
are many — they null not be very grateful to mo for \vhat 
I am going first to state. It is that wo shall give to them 
unconditionally the tithe rent-charge at twenty- two and a 
half years’ purchase. That i.s, of course, twenty-two and 
a lialf yeans’ purchase, not of the old gro.ss 100/., but at 
the 75/. a year as determined by the Tithe Act. Wo malce 
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that offer, because we think there may be landlords in 
Ireland, who will be disposed at once to wind-up the arrange- 
ment uith us on these terms. But if Gentlemen will 
listen to me, they will see that we have another alternative 
for those who may not be disj)osed to purchase the tithe 
rent-charge out-and-out in money down at twenty-two and 
a half years’ purchase. It is this. We make to them a 
compulsory sale. I have not the least idea that any one 
will object to it. We shall convey tlie tithe rent-charge to 
them under the following conditions. We shall charge them 
in our books with 2‘250Z. for every net lOOZ. a year of tithe 
rent-charge. That is to say, we sell them a tithe rent-charge 
at a rate, to yield them 44 per cent. We then credit them 
on the other side with a loan of equal amoimt. We provide 
that they shall pay off that loan by annual instalments, with 
interest. But the rate of interest to be charged on the 
instalment is 34 per cent. The consequence of that is that 
a fund of 1 per cent, will remain as a sinldng fund to absorb 
the principal. The landlord, becoming a purchaser of the tithe 
rent-charge in that form — except that he will get rid of the 
fluctuation, for we must give him a fixed amoimt — wiU not be 
called upon to make any addition whatever to his annual pay- 
ment. He will be liable to that annual payment for a term of 
forty-five years, and at the close of that term he will, under 
this arrangement, have the rent-charge, for the residue of 
all time, whatever it may be, for nothing. That will be the 
financial effect of the arrangement, Avhich I think will not 
be a bad one for the Irish landlord. I perceive by the buzz 
around me that this portion of the subject, at any rate, is 
not without some interest to a great many honourable 
Members. 

I may here say, that in dealing with this question I have 
been compelled to lament the necessity under which Par- 
liament has found itself on a foimer occasion of wasting the 
property of the Irish Church, in order to prevent its being 
so great in its magnitude as over much to shock the public 
mind. We have not proceeded on that principle of wast- 
ing the national estate. We have not sought to work down 
the residue that will remain to be disposed of; but we 
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have endeavoured to make the 'most economical arrange- 
ments for the interests of that fund, which the equity of 
the case admits. And the Committee will the more reachly 
give me credit for what I have to say on this subject when 
I [add that, while in this manner we shall obtain twenty- 
two and a half years’ purchase for the tithe rent-charge 
of Ireland, the average rate at which that charge sells in 
the market is very little, if at all, more than sixteen or 
seventeen years’ purchase. On the other hand, it is not a 
bad arrangement for the public, because it may be safely 
taken as a general rule that the public, in arrangements 
reaching over a long period of time, are perfectly safe in 
undertaking to lend, horn their deposited monies, at 31 per 
cent. 

There is another point, which need not detain us more than 
a moment. It relates to what will be in the recollection of 
Irish Gentlemen — but there are very few still here who were 
in the House at the period of the Irish Church Temporalities 
Act — as the Perpetuity Purchase Clauses. They were clauses 
embodying an arrangement somewhat doubtful for the inter- 
est of the national ecclesiastical property of Ireland. We feel 
that under this Bill equity requires that the persons who aro 
now possessed of a title to purchase under these clauses should 
not be suddenly deprived of that title. But we also feel it 
to be imjDossible, in conjunction with a measure for disestab- 
lishment and disendowmeut such as this, to keep those clauses 
permanently in existence, in consequence of tlie highly 
anomalous and highly inconvenient confusion of interests 
which they create. We therefore propose that the power to 
purchase, now in the hands of the tenant, shall remain in 
existence for three years from the 1st of January, 1871, and 
if not made use of in that interval it sliall then finally lapse 
and terminate. 

In connection with this part of the subject, there arises 
another question of great and imiversal interest. The Com- 
missioners, to be ajipoiuted under this Bill, or some body 
vhich may succeed them, after the clifiicult and onerous [.'art 
of the arrangements shall have been disposed of, will, as I 
think, be the holders of a considerable amount of jiroperty. 
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The first question is, in ’what form of investment shall that 
property be held. The perpetuity purchase rents now in 
existence appear to form, as far as they go, a very eligible 
description of investment ; because they have the certainty 
of landed income without the incidents of fluctuation, or 
any of those difficult administrative questions which attach 
to the character of the landlord. The Committee will, 
however, agree with me that it is not desirable either that 
this Commission which we now propose to appoint, or any 
State authority in its place, should continue permanently 
to hold the Church lands, which will necessarily come into 
its possession. Such a Commission is not, and cannot be 
permanently a good landlord; and it is far better that it 
should discharge itself, as soon as may be, of duties it cannot 
properly fulfil. What we propose, then, is that in selling the In selling 
proprietary rights of these estates the power of pre-emption ^ightl^of ^ 
should be provided for the tenants. And, what is more — ■ 
indeed, without this addition I do not think I could claim for power of 
this provision credit for anything move than good intentions 
— we fm-ther propose that in such sales three-fourths of the provided for 
purchase-money may be left upon the security of the land, 
and that the charge so remaining shall be liquidated by 
instalments, upon the principle adopted in the Drainage Act, 
by which we make the whole re-payable in twenty-two years. 

Now, the nature of this proposal the Committee thoroughly 
comprehend, and I trust it will meet "with their approval. It 
does not bring us as sellers of land into the market in an 
anomalous character ; it does not make the State responsible 
for duties that it cannot fulfil, and the permanent retention 
of which is alien from its nature. Not only will it have the 
good economical effect of materially improving the price that 
we shall get for the land ; but by this means, which is yet 
more important, we shall try the experiment, on a limited 
scale, of breaking up properties in Ireland, in a manner which I 
believe to be perfectly safe, perfectly easy, and perfectly 
unexceptionable. 

I will now. Sir, give to the Committee the financial result 
of these operations in a very few words. With respect to the 
income of the Irish Church I shall say very little, for I have 
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great difficulty in making out -wliat it really is. The Chm-ch 
Commission laboured assiduously between 1867 and the end of 
1868, and they have reported, as the result of then- inquiries, 
that the income of the Irish Church is 616,0007 a year. I must 
say, ^vith very great respect for their sixteen months of toil, 
that I humbly dissent from the conclusion at which the Com- 
mission has arrived. It seems to me that they have placed 
the revenue too low. I find that one of the Commissioners 
(Colonel Adair), who is known to have taken an active part 
in their labours, has within the last fortnight published a 
statement in which he puts the income of the Irish Church as 
high as 839,0007 a year. I do not place it quite so high as 
Colonel Adah-, nor quite so low as the Irish Church Com- 
mission. I conjecture it to be about 700,0007 a year, which 
I think is no unfair statement. So much for the income of 
the Irish Church. But what we have more to do with is the 
capital. I have taken the tithe rent-charge at the rate of 
purchase I propose, and I find that, spealdng in round 
numbers, which I have adopted for convenience throughout, 
the tithe rent-charge will yield 9,000,0007 I have taken 
the land of all kinds, e23iscopal and chapter lands, with 
those belonging to glebes, and putting on them the fairest 
valuation that very competent persons by whom we are 
assisted in Dublin can make, I find that the whole un- 
divided value of the lands and of the perpetuity rents, 
if sold, would be 6,250,0007 Besides that, thero is 
money of one kind or another in stocks and banks to the 
amount of 750,0007 I have not attemjpted to value the 
fabrics of churches, nor the fabrics of the glebe-houses, 
because after I have explained how they stand in the tene- 
ment valuation, and the charge upon them, I consider it 
would be idle to include them in this statement as an item of 
any considerable amount. The result, without taking into 
account the glebe houses and churches, is that the whole 
value of the Church proj)erty in Ireland, reduced anti cut 
down as it has been — first by the almost unbounded Avasto oi 
life tenant.s, and, second, by the wisdom or unwisdom of well- 
intending Parliaments — the remaining value is not Jess than 
16,000,0007 — an amount more considerable than J had ven- 
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tured to anticipate, wlien, Avitli smaller means of information, 
I, endeavoured to form an estimate of it last year. 

I no^Y come to a delicate part of the case, and one in 
which the figures must be considered as taken with a rather 
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broad margin. Yet, on the whole, I think they will be found 
very near the mark, so far as the total is concerned. The life 
interests of incumbents of all kinds in the Church — bishops, 
dignitaries, and parochial clergy — will amount I think to 
' about 4,900, OOOZ. ; and if that appears to any one a large sum, 
he should recollect that when divided by the large number of 
persons — 2000, if we include the curates — among whom the 
whole has to be apportioned, it represents a very slender 
acknowledgment for the labours, expectations, and costly 
education of those gentlemen, and for the responsibilities, 
and the honest and good service, with which their respective 
situations have been held. The compensation of the curates, 
deducted principally though not entirely from that of the 
incumbents, will come to 800,000?. The lay compensations com- 
are not inconsiderable. They will come to 900,000?. Of 
that, something over 300,000?., it is supposed, will be the 
value of the advowsons ; but it is very difficult in Ireland 
to obtain fix;ed, clear, and definite rules for estimating their 
value. The transfer of them in Ireland is comparatively 
rare, and they are subject to a variety of contingencies 
which very much impam the means of judgment. It is 
not a large matter. "We put it at about 300,000?. The 
other lay compensations embrace a class of persons who 
do not much enter into tlie public view, as we look at this 
subject generally ; but the largest part will be absorbed by 
the parish clerks and sextons in Ireland, of whom the bulk I 
believe, like -the incumbents, have freehold offices, and must 
be dealt with on the very same principle as the incumbents. 

Then there are the officer’s of Cathedrals, and of the Ecclesias- 
tical Courts ; and the functionaries connected with the present 
Ecclesiastical Commission. These will bring up the amount 
of the lay compensations to about 900,000?. The charge of 
private endowments on the fund may be about 500,000?., and 
in that, I may say, in passing, will not be included the result 
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of a recent Act of Parliament passed by Sir Joseph Napier as 
to endowments of 'a particular class, which it is not necessary 
to bring into this Bill. The building charges, which we shall 
have to pay, in order to get possession of the buildings, are 
250,000?. The sum necessary to clear off our engagements, 
tion for upou the moderate footing we propose, with respect to the 
and Pi’esbyteriaus and Maynooth will be about 1,100,000?. ; and 
siaynooth. of that sum I ouglit to say t^vo-thirds will go to the Pres- 
byterians, and scarcely more than one-third to Maynooth. 1 
must also here mention two small claims I had omitted. The 
Presbyterians claim — and I think it is not an nm’easonable 
claim — that, as we admit an educational establishment to 
require a little more time for transferring it from the old 
system to a new one, we should give them some considera- 
tion in the shape of money in respect of the buildings they 
have raised in Belfast to meet the Parliamentary Grant. ' 
This claim we shall be prepared to concede, subject to the 
maximum of 15,000?. The other is not a claim made by 
the Eoman Catholics, but it is our opinion the concession 
should be made spontaneously, and that, I think, will be 
the universal opinion of the House. When the Act of 1S45 
was passed, it was known to be the intention, that the build- 
ings of I\Iaynooth should be kept in repair at the public 
charge. The House of Commons modified its views shortly 
afterwards. The College had no means of meeting the 
necessary expense except by borrowing ; and it has gone into 
debt to the Board of Works to the extent of 20,000?. or more. 

I think -sve should all feel that such a debt incm-red in past 
time on accoimt of these repairs, and in consequence of a 
change of view on the part of Parliament, ought at once to 
be remitted. Lastly, Sir, I estimate the expense of this 
Commission during the ten years of its continuance at 
200,000?. ; and that makes my total charge against tlic 
property of the Church amount to 8,500,000?. So that the 
property will bo divided — for I confess I have some faith 
in tliG moderation of my estimate on Iho credit side — 
into two nearly equal parts; or, to be quito safe, I may 
call it 16,000,000?., and as the ehargci upou it uill come to 
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between 8,000,0007. and 9,000,0007., the sum at tlie disposal 
of Parliament for otlier pjirposcs will not bo less than be- 
tween 7,000,0007. and 8,000,0007. 

I bavo now. Sir, done with my first and my second date. 

Wo bavo arrived, then, at a period, lot us suppose, wlien 
tbe arrangements I have detailed arc all completed; that 
is to say, so far completed that ample provision shall bavo 
been made for tbeir completion in detail. But there is one 
financial item wbicb, tbrougb infirmity of memory, I have 
omitted. The Committee will naturally ask, bow wo are to 
pay the heavy charge that may bo entailed by tbe commu- 
tations? because if the conuniitations are made, and wo 
have every desire they should bo made immediately or as 
soon as possible after disestablishment, they nill require, 
between Episcopalians and Presbyterians, from 0,000,0007. to 
7,000,0007. My answer is that, fortunately, the banking 
resources of my right bon. friend the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer are such, with respect to the deposits entrusted 
to tbe State by the public, as to cause no serious difliculty 
on that part of the case ; while, as a matter of prudence, wo 
have taken power in the Bill to fix the payment of commu- 
tation monies in eight instalments, extending over four 
years. 

And now, supposing that all tbe arrangements which I 
have so imperfectly detailed, and Avbicb the Committee 
have listened to with so much j)atieuco, are at length com- 
pleted — that is, so far completed that provision is made 
for all they can possibly require — I have arrived at tbe last 
of my tlmee dates, to which I pointed at tbe commencement, 
and I ask a question wbicb will re-a waken tbe flagging interest 
of the Committee. How are we to dispose of tbe residue ? I Disposii of 
will first state tbe conditions, which appear to me necessary 
to be combined in a good plan for the disposal of such a 
fund. The first two are already fixed — written, I may say, 
in letters of iron. It is so written that the money is to be 
applied to Irish purposes ; and it is so written that it is to 
be applied to purposes not ecclesiastical — not for any church, 
not for any clergy, not for any teaching of religion ; and 
I hope the Committee will see that in thus broadly stating 
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wliat I conceive to be tbe obligations we have come under, 
I am showing a disposition not to shrink from the fulfil- 
ment of those obligations. But there are other requisites 
that it is most important to combine in any plan for tbe 
application of this residue. In the first place, I think 
there are feelings much to be respected in a large portion 
of the community; the feelings of those who admit that 
the time has come when the application of this money must 
be dissociated from the teaching of religion, but who, at 
the same time, would desire that its future application 
should, if ’possible, be such as to bear upon it some of 
those legible marks of a Christian character which woidd 
be, as it were, a witness to its first origin and to its long- 
continued use; that it should be applied as nearly as cir- 
cumstances admit in conformity with what is usually the 
cy p'es doctrine of Courts of Equity. Another • condition 
of a good plan is, that it must not drag us from one 
controversy into another. We must not make this great 
controversy, as yet itself not perfectly solved \_Oppositmi 
cheers] — yes, but very near its perfect solution — ^the mere 
doorway to another set of conflicts and disputes, perhaps 
equally embarrassing. One other condition of a good plan- is 
that, the question being Irish and Avholly Irish, the plan must 
be equal in its application to all parties, and, as far as may 
be, to the whole community in Ireland. Yet one more con- 
dition I will mention, to which I for one attach the highest 
value : the plan must embody a final application of the money. 
The money must be so disposed of, so attached and annexed 
to the satisfaction of the XDermanent wants always inherent 
in the community, that the day never can come when some 
Member, rising either upon these or upon those benches can 
say, “Here you have a fine fund undisposed of in Ireland, 
and many suggest some scheme of ajjplyiug it which shall 
lead us back into all the embarrassments from which wc are 
now at length vigorously struggling to be set free. 

I will mention briefly some of the modes suggested for the 
ax^xhication of the money. The division of the fund among 
Churches only was out of tho question, because such a mea.'jiirc 
would be in conflict with tho sentiments of the pcoxdc, witij 
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tlie opinion of this House, and with the pledges \Yhich we have 
given, and which must be redeemed. The application of it 
to education would not fall so directly mider the ban as the 
direct application of it to religion ; hut to propose to apply 
these -funds to education would, in the first place, raise a just 
suspicion on the part of oiu Irish friends that we were en- 
deavonring to get quit of the annual Grants in the Esti- 
mates ; and, in the second place, it would launch us into a 
multitude of religious difficulties, and would again complicate 
the controversy of the National Church with the controversy 
of the unsolved problems of Irish education. It lias been 
proposed by some that the fund should be applied to public 
works in Ireland. Those who haire followed the history of 
the great attempt we made at public works in Ireland in 
reference to the Shaimon drainage, will admit that the pros- 
pect opened by such a proposal is not very inviting. In the 
first place, it is a project which would lead to jobbery ; and 
in the next place it would set every part of Ireland at 
variance with every other part in the scramble to obtain the 
largest possible portion of the money. In the third place, 
do what you could to promote equality, the application of 
the money must be unequal ; it must be given to certain dis- 
tricts, and many other districts must in a great degree fail 
to share in it. And lastly, if this money were to be given 
in the way of a loan for public works, each public work having- 
ended, and the money coming back, it becomes again avail- 
able. There is no successor immediately entitled to claim it. 
We should be o^Dento the charge of great imprudence and im- 
policy were we to propose to make this fund the source of 
any system of permanent lending, which avouM have the 
effect of opening the way always to neAv proposals, perha23S 
of the most objectionable character ; nay, perhaps, tending 
dhectly to revive our present and past controversies about 
religion in Ireland. It has further been proposed to apply it in 
some manner to the railways. But, again, it Avould be imj)os- 
sible for us to mix the question of Irish railways yrith the 
question of the National Establishment in Ireland. I know 
very well the interest that exists on the subject of railways, 
and of public aid to railways in Ireland ; -but I also knoAV that 
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this is a question of considerable -novelty and complication ; 
and that our duty now, in laying before you a measure for 
which we claim the credit of finality, is to make some proposal 
that is obvious and clear in its character, and that does not 
entail upon you the prior commencement and conclusion 
of any such difficult inquiries, before you can determine 
whether it can be adopted or not. It will be the duty of Her 
Majesty’s Government to give the most careful consideration 
in their power to all the proposals made with respect to Irish 
railways; but it would not be their duty to involve themselves 
and you in new difficulties, by confounding that subject with 
the subject before us. It has next been proposed that the money 
should be applied to the poor rate. Such an application, it 
appears to me, would be a great mistake. I am not in the 
least degree shocked at the idea that the land of Ireland, and 
the landlords of Ireland, may derive very considerable benefit 
from any mode in which these funds can be judiciously ap- 
plied for the welfare of Ireland. I am convinced that in the 
course of years much of it must come to them ; but I do not 
think that upon that account, when we have a system of legal 
obligation regularly constituted, that system of legal obligation 
being in satisfaction of a primary want, recognized in almost 
every country as incumbent upon the property of the country, 
a sum of this kind ought to be applied directly in relief ot 
property ; and I think if we did so apply it, we should he 
guilty of a great breach of faith towards the people of 
Ireland, The people of Ireland are generally Eomau 
Catholic. As Homan Catholics they have scarcely the 
smallest interest in the proposals I make on this subject. In 
fact, I am almost ashamed to think, in this great business ut 
winding up, when such large smns of money arc being dis- 
posed of, how exceedingly small a portion can fall to their 
share. Hut I say, at least, that this fact is really a reason 
wh}’’ we should recollect that at least the peoido of Ireland 
arc entitled, if not in respect of their religion, in respect ut 
their being the mass of the people of Ireland, to bo made us 
far as possible, the principal recipients of the beneliciul 
application of this fund, 

1 will now venture to read to the Committee the I’re.imhh.* 
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of the Bill, which I hope will be in the hands of Members 
to-morrow morning ; and it is the latter part of the passage 
which defines the maimer in which the application of this 
money is proposed — 

“ Whereas it is expedient that the union created by Act of 
Parliament between the Churches of England and Ireland, as 
by law established, should be dissolved, and that the Church of 
Ireland, as so separated, should cease to be established by law, 
and that aiter satisfying, so far as possible, upon principles of 
equality as between the several religious denominations in Ire- 
land, all just and equitable claims, the property of the said 
Church of Ii'eland, or the proceeds thereof, should be held and 
applied to the advantage of the Irish people, but not to the main- 
tenance of any Church or clergy or other ministry, nor for the 
teaching of religion ; and it is further expedient that the said 
property, or the proceeds thereof, should be appropriated mainly 
to the relief of unavoidable calamity and suffering, yet so as not 
to cancel or impair the obligations now attached to property 
under the Act for the relief of the poor.” 

It is the latter part of the passage which defines the applica- 
tion of the money. There is, Sir, in every country, as we 
are all aware, a region of want and suffering lying between 
the independent part of the community, on the one hand, and 
the purely pauperized population on the otlier. For this 
region of want and suffering, it is very hard to make adequate 
provision by a Poor Law, which is almost required to he 
niggard in its operations, because, if it were made liberal and 
large, the risk would then be run of doing the greatest pos- 
sible injury to the independent labourer struggling to main- 
tain himself without aid from any public fund. The wants 
that I speak of in Ireland are at this moment partly un- 
supplied ; and they are partly supplied, in the rough, 
through a medium which we think defective, and which 
might be greatly improved. The medium I speak of is the 
county cess, a heavy and increasing tax — a tax not divided like 
the Poor Law between the owner and the occupier, but paid 
wholly by the occupier, and a tax not limited like the Poor 
Law to occupations above 4?, in value, hut going down to the 
most miserable hut or cabin. The holders of these most 
wretched tenements are now required in Ireland, and re- 
quired increasingly from year to year, not to pay that moiety 
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whicli is paid by the wealthier portion of the occupants, who 
contribute to the Poor Law, but to pay exclusively for that 
class of want and suffering, which ought undoubtedly to be met, 
and which in every great community ought to be liberally 
met, but which can only be met by tlie expenditure of 
large and considerable funds iu comparison with those 
which avail for the support of members of the pauperized 
population. 

Now, what are these? I take first the lunatic asylums. 
The care of lunatics is one of the o'reat duties of the com- 

O 

mnnity, and in Ireland, though the provision for them has 
as yet by no means overspread the whole country, the cost on 
this head is already from 1 20,000Z. to 140,000^. a year, and it 
will ultimately rise to 200,000/. This expenditure is de- 
frayed by the county cess, collected from the class of occu- 
piers I have described. 

The case of the deaf and dumb and of the blind is the 


next melancholy topic I Avill refer to. They exhibit to us 
some of the sorest places of the social system. While they 
suffer from the most grievous and painful afflictions witii 
Avhich. Immauity is vexed, they are also of a nature for 
which no Poor Law can adequately provide. The care ot 
these is a very exj^ensive matter. You will keep a pauper 


in a workhouse, and keep him decently, in Ireland, for some 
7/. or SI. a year ; but you will not keep a person belonging 
to these classes — you will not give to the deaf and dumb and 
the blind the most precious loon you can give them — that 
is, training and instruction — under, perhaps, 30/. or -10/. per 
head j3er year. It is no common act to train these people, 
and to convoy to them, without the command of the bene- 
ticial channels that the Almighty has given us, the ble.ssings 


of knowledge, and the faculty of applying their bodily powers 
to their own support. This description of want and sulfer- 
ing is, it appears to us, marked out by every feature that 
can recommend it for the aj)plication of any funtls like these. 
There are thuso who say these funds should not bo secular- 
ized. I respect the feelings of those wliu are ag.iiust the 
.secularization of such fund.s; but I sav, that if we go back to 


the ancient history of ecclesiastical i>ropcrtv in I'hiro{> 
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suggested application is not rightly to be condemned and 
denounced as secularization. 

The property of the Oluirch was of old, in general, divisible 
into four parts.. One of these was consecrated to the use of 
the poor ; and, of all tho poor, the afUicted classes I have 
named make the strongest appeal to human compassion. 
At the same time, when I know the condition of the Irish 
peasant, when I sec that the charge, through the medium of 
the cormty cess, is laid mainly upon him, in tho first in- 
stance, nay wholly upon him by the present machinery of 
the law, I hail the occasion this measure gives us of at once 
effecting a groat improvement in relieving the Irish occupier, 
and especially tho poor occupier, from an important portion 
of his burden, and of providing a more ample, a more uni- 
form and a better regulated source of income for the relief 
of some during the sorest of human wants and afflictions. 
The general framework of this plan will only be developed 
when the third of the dates I have mentioned is reached. 
It will be the duty of the Commission to report to the Queen 
that provision is made for all the prior purposes contem- 
jplated in the Act ; and it will be their duty also to report 
from time to time what is the amount of surplus revenue 
available for these ulterior (purposes, the whole of which are 
enumerated in the Bill. I will not trouble the Committee 
now by reading them. I will not say whether or not it may 
be necessary to resort to further subsidiary legislation ; but 
tliese sums would be administered, not under any system 
wholly new ; they would be administered upon principles and 
according to rules which are already in partial and limited 
operation in Ireland. We shall escape altogether that which 
is called the religious difficulty ; because we only propose to 
continue to stand upon ground, the firmness and solidity of 
which we have already ascertained by experience ; as we 
shall make these sums available for their destined appli- 
cation, probably in most cases through the medium, and in 
all cases under the control — and that we provide in the Bill 
— of the Boor Law Commissioners for Ireland. I have men- 
tioned lunatics first, because the provision to be made for 
lunatics is the largest of all. Next to these in order is the 
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purpose of making a satisfactory j)i’ 0 vision for the training 
and instruction of the deaf and dumb, and of the blind. I 
beg the Committee to understand that I am not now speak- 
ing of institutions in which tlie deaf, the dumb, and the 
blind are to be mewed up for life ; but simply of schools in 
which they may receive that kind of instruction which they 
are capable of receiving for their own benefit; then to go 
out again into the world, and to play their part, to the 
extent which Providence may permit, as useful members of 
society. We believe that a good system in aid of the Poor 
Law may be provided for that class of persons at an expense 
of about 30,000^. a year ; while the ultimate expense of the 
provision for lunatics would be 185,000?. a year. The pro- 
vision for other forms of mental weakness, besides that I have 
named — that is, for idiots and others — might cost about 
20,000?. a year. There is another provision urgently needed 
in Ireland ; it is a supply of properly trained nurses for the 
use of paupers and for those poor who are above the rank 
of paupers. In Ireland, I apprehend I am correct in saying, 
the medical men of the country are known for theii’ skill ; but 
they are scattered over the country much more thinly than in 
England. The Unions are large ; and the public medical 
officer cannot be in two places at once. I am sorry to be 
informed upon good authority that the injuries to health, and 
even to life, which result from the want of skilled nurses, 
especially for women in labour, are grievous. The Poor Law 
Guardians, not unnaturally, shrink from incurring the neces- 
sary expense ; and they make the recpiisite provision in very 
few cases ; but for a sum of 15,000?. a year com 2 )etont nurses 
might be provided in all the Unions of Ireland. 

Again, Sir, reformatories and industrial scliools languish 
in Ireland ; they receive Parliamentary Grants, but, between 
Parliamentary Grants and private bonevoleiu^e, they are in- 
adequately supported. We shall propose to the Coinmittee 
that they also bo included as recipients of poss ibly 10,000?. 
out of these fluids. There is anotiier charge ; it is the c!iurgt‘ 
for county infirmaries, to which I must call the particular at- 
tention of Irish llcrnber.-!. The iuiirmnry system of Irehm i 
is at [nesont principally charged upon tluJ county ce.-^s. and is 
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a buvdeii on ovou the poorest occupiera of tho land. It is also 
very imperfect in two particulars. In tho first place, it often 
happens that tho inlinnary of iho eoniity, though in tho 
capital of tho county, is not contral ; and, although it is 
sii])portod by taxes levied from tho whole county, it is really 
a beuofit only to a very small portion of it. In tho second 
place, tho governmeut of these infirmaries is wholly anti- 
quated and unsuitable, and it urgoUly nccfls to bo reformed. 
Tho sum to bo claimed by the county infirmaries and hospitals, 
may be put down roughly at 51,000/. a year. 

The general financial result is, that I have pointed to a fund 
of between 7,000,000/. and 8,000,000/., and that tho charges 
uhich will be most likely to occur under these heads, and 
which may be assumed from time to time, as we are provided 
with the means, may amount in all to 811,000/. a year. AVith 
the provision for all these purjjo.scs I think we should bo able to 
combine very great practical reforms; we shall be able to apply 
strict principles of economy and good administration to all 
these departments ; we shall be able to re-divide Ireland into 
districts around tho county infirmaries, well managed and 
governed, and so disposed as greatly to increase facility of 
access to them. Lastly, I have to mention that to which 
I confess I attach very great value and importance. It 
should be known that the state of things I have pointed out 
with regard to the county cess has attracted the attention 
of Irish Members, and the attention of a Committee of this 
House; which has recommended that the county cess be 
put upon the same footing as the poor rate, that the poorer 
occupiers be relieved, and that the payment be divided 
between the landlord and the tenant. AA^e certainly shall 
be in a better condition for inviting the Irish landlord to 
accede to that change, when we are able to offer, as Ave 
shall offer by this plan, a considerable diminution of the 
burden of the county cess. And I anticipate that we shall 
be able to propose an alteration of this kind in the present 
law. This is, in general terms, the mode in which we 
propose to apply the residue ; and I feel quite satisfied that 
I am justified both in inviting to it the serious attention of 
the Committee, and in expressing a confident expectation and 
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belief that tlie more it is examined the move they will find 
— passing over objections that may be made to disestablish- 
ment and disendowment — it is in itself a good and solid 
plan^ full of public advantage. 

I believe I have now gone through the chief among the 
almost endless arrangements of detail, and I have laid, as 
well as I am able, the plan of the Government before the 
Committee. I will not venture to anticipate the judgment 
of the Committee; but I trust the Committee will be of 
opinion that it is a plan at any rate loyal to the exisectations 
we have held out on a former occasion, and loyal to the 
people of England who have believed in our promises. I 
hope also the Members of the Committee may think that 
the best pains we could give have been applied in order 
to develop and mature the measure, and I say thus much 
Avith great submission to the judgment of Gentlemen on this 
and on the other side of the House. Eor it is a subject of 
legislation so exceedingly complex and varied that I have no 
doubt there must be errors, there must be omissions, and 
there may be many possible improvements ; and we shall 
Avelcome from every side, quite irrespective of differences of 
opinion on the great outlines of the measure, suggestions 
Avhich, Avhen those outlines are decided upon, may tend to 
secure a more beneficial application of these funds to the 
Avelfare of the people of Ireland. I trust. Sir, that although 
its operation be stringent, and although w'e have not thought 
it either politic or allowable to attempt to diminish its strin- 
gency by making it incomplete, the spirit towards the Church 
of Ireland, as a religious communion, in Avhich this measure 
has been considered and prepared by my Colleagues and 
myself, has not been a spirit of unkindness. Perhaps at this 
moment I can hardly expect — it Avould bo too much to o.xpcct 
— to obtain full credit for any declaration of that kind. NN o 
are undoubtedly asking an educated, highly re.spected, and 
generally a pious and zealous body of clergymen to undergo a 
great transition; wo are asking a jiowcrful aiul intelligent 
minority of the laity in Ireland, in connection with the I'Lt d»- 
lished (Jhiireh, to abate a great part of the exceptional privi- 
leges they have enjoyed; but I do not feel. that in mahing 
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this doiniiud upon them \vo are socking to indict an injury, I 
do not belioYO they arc exclusively or even mainly responsible 
for the errors of English policy towards Ireland ; I am quite 
certain that in many vital respects they have suffered by it; 
I believe that the free air they will breathe under a system 
of equality and justice, giving scope for the development of 
their great energies, with all the powers of property and intel- 
ligence they will bring to bear, will make that Ireland which 
they love a country for them not less enviable and not less 
beloved in the future, than it has been in the 2)ast, 

As respects the Church, I admit that wo are asking it to 
make a great sacrilice. I do not know in what country so 
groat a change, so great a transition has over been jn-oposed 
for the ministers of a religious communion, who have enjoyed 
for many ages the preferred jiosition of an Established 
Church. I can well understand that to many in the Irish 
Establishment such a change appears to be nothing less than 
ruin and destruction. From the height on which they now 
stand to the apparent abyss into which they think they will 
have to descend, it seems to be a heavy fall. In this change 
there is something that recalls the words used in King Lear, 
when Edgar endeavours to iDorsuade Gloster that he has 
fallen over the cliffs of Dover, and says: — 

“ Ten masts at each make not the altitmle, 

\\ hicli thou hast perpendicularly fallen ; 

Thy life’s a miracle,” 

And yet, but a little while after, the old man is relieved from 
his delusion, and finds his limbs are wliole ; he has not fallen 
at all. So I trust that when, instead of the fictitious and 
adventitious aid on which we have too long taught the Irish 
Establishment to lean, it shall come to j)lace its trust in its 
own resources, in its own great mission, in all that it can 
draw from the energy of its ministers and its members, and 
the high hojDes and j)romises of the Gospel that it teaches, it 
will find that it has entered upon a new era of existence — an 
era bright with hope and promise, powerful and fruitful for 
good. At any rate, and be this as it may, the day has cer- 
tainly come when an end is finally to be put to that union, not 
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between the Church as a religious association, but between 
the Establishment, and the State, an union which was com- 
menced under circumstances little ans[)icious, and which has 
endured too long to be a source of unhappiness to Ireland, 
and of discredit and scandal to England. 

There is more to say. This measure is in every sense a 
great measure ; great in its principle, great in the multitude 
of its dry, technical, but yet interesting detail; and great, 
moreover, as a testing measure ; for it will show, for one and 
all of us, of what metal we are made. Upon us all it brings 
a great responsibility; most and foremost upon those who 
occupy this Bench. We especially are chargeable — nay, wo 
are deeply guilty, if we have either dishonestly, as some 
think, or even prematurely or unwisely, challenged so gigantic 
an issue. I know well the punishments that justly follow 
upon rashness in public affairs ; that fall, and that ought to 
fall upon those Phmtons of politics who, Avith hands un- 
equal to the task, attempt to guide the chariot of the Sun. 
But the responsibility, though heaviest for us, is not ours 
exclusively ; it presses upon every man who has to take part 
in the discussion and decision of this Bill. Every man 
approaches the discussion under the most solemn obligations 
to raise the level of his vision, and expand its scope, in 
lU’oportion with the greatness of the matter with which ho 
has to deal. The working of our constitutional government 
itself is upon its trial ; for I do not believe there ever was 
a time Avhon the wheels of legislative machinery were sot in 
motion, imder the conditions of peaco, and order, and consti- 
tutional regularity, to deal with a question greater or more 
profound. And more especially. Sir, is involved the credit and 
lame of this great Assembly. This Assembly, whicli has in- 
herited through many ages the accumulated honours of so nuiny 
brilliant triumphs, of peaceful but courageous legislation, is 
now called upon to address itself to a task, wliich would, 
indeed, have demanded all the best energies oi the very b»‘>t 
among your fathers and your ancestors. I believe it will prove 
to be worthy of the task. Should it fail, even the fame of tlio 
Hou.-e of Commons will sulVor some dhparagemeut ; hhunld 
it .‘luccocd, even that fame, I venture to say, will receive no 
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small, no insensible addition. I must not ask Gentlemen 
opposite to concur in this view, even emboldened as I am 
by the kindness they have sliown me in listening with patience 
to a statement Avhich to them could not have been other than 
unacceptable; but I pray them yet to bear with me for a 
single moment, while, for myself and my Culleagues, I say 
we are sanguine of the issue. We believe, and for my part 
I am deeply convinced, that when the linal consummation 
shall arrive, when the words arc spoken that shall give the 
force of law’ to the work embodied in this measure — the worlv 
of peace and justice — those words w'ill bo echoed from every 
shore where the sorrow' of Ireland or the fame of Great 
Britain has been laiown, and the answer to tliem will come 
back in the approving verdict of civilized mankind. 

I move, Sir, for leave to bring in a Bill to pnt an end to 
the Establishment of the Church of Ireland. 


THE END. 
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GLADSTONE, in rLsiiig to move for leave to 
bring in a Bill to uinciul the Law rcluliug (o the Occupa- 
tion and Ov.‘ner.-^lhp ofXjaiuI in Ireland, ijaiil : Twelve months, 
Sir, have not yet fully passed since it was my duly to submit 
to this House a jneasure of the greatest oonseipieiico and dilli- 
culty with reference to the Church of Ireland. At the lime 
wlien that measure was introduced we were told from many 
(Xuavtcrs that the Church was not the .subject which really 
involved the welfare and happiness of the Irish people, or 
which went closest to the root of the Irish ditficulty. Nor 
did we at any time deny the justice of that representation. 
We were .sensible that behind that heavy labour there re- 
mained for us a labour probably heavier still ; because it 
must be one where we .should not have the advantage of 
that definite guidance and support which, in relation to the 
Church question, we thought and found we should derive 
from the clear, established, and familiar convictions of the 
majority of the people. But, Sir, if I refer to this subject 
now, it is in the hope that those who then thus truly 
.spoke win now approach the consideration of tho Iri.sh Land 
Tenures full of the feelings that they then expressed, and 
will bring home to themselves the vast importance of a sub- 
ject, which touches the material, the domestic, the daily con- 
dition directly, perhaps, of a majority of the population of 
Ireland, and indirectly of the whole of that population ; and 
which, through the population of Ireland, and through the 
happy or unhappy results that may flow from our legislation, 
has a direct and a vital comiection with the happiness and 
the stability of the Empire. 
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The diffi. 
culties have 
been aggra- 
vated by 
delay. 


The Devon 
Conuuis^ion, 


Sir, we must not disguise fcom ourselves tliat the difficul- 
ties of this weighty question have been greatly aggravated hy' 
delay. And it can be no wonder, if we reflect on the 
nature, the constitution, and the duties of the British Parlia- 
ment, that it should occasionally fall short of the perfect per- 
formance of those duties. The operations of the Parliaments 
elected under the Eeform Act of 1832 were in themselves so 
remarkable, so searching, so comprehensive, and so beneficial, 
that I think I shall not be deemed to cast any reflection on 
them, if I sorrowfully admit that neglect is chargeable upon 
them in respect to the question of Irish Land Tenure. It 
is, indeed, Sh, but too true, that in connection with the 
Constitution of the British Empire, and with the world-wide 
extension of its concerns, which touched on almost everything 
affecting the human race in all quarters of the globe, short- 
comings must from time to time be found. We have under- 
taken more, I believe, than any other people in the liistoiy of 
the world over undertook ; and it is no wonder if, under these 
circumstances, a people overcharged have lilcewise overtaxed 
the Parliament, and if the consequences of that overtaxing 
should be sometimes apparent in legislative neglect. Un- 
doubtedly, that is the case in this instance. It was in 
1833, I believe, that Mr. Sharman Cra^vford first called 
the attention of the House of Commons to the grievous con- 
dition of the occupiers of the soil in Ireland ; and when, in 
1843, he repeated that rcx>resentatiou, so struck was Sir 
Pobert Peel and so struck w’cre his Government with tbe 
truth and force of the case, that they appointed a Commis- 
sion — a well and wisely constituted Commission — to inquire 
into the subject of the occupation of land in Ireland. In the 
year 1845 the Commission reported ; and it not only reported, 
but it had accumulated a mass of valuable and important evi- 
dence, and it also tendered most weighty recommendations. 
Now, had those recommendations been acted upon at the lime, it 
it probable that at this moment no Irish laud question would 
before the House for di.scussion. I do not .say that tlicy would 
have removed every difficulty, but certainly they would Iiavo 
removed so much of the difliciilty that the removal ot the re- 
mainder woidd have been easily and promptly acconuilished. 
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And, Sir, tlie person whose duty it was, oh the part 
vernment of Sir Eohert Peel, to recommend to 
the name of his Colleagues an immediate compF^^^® 
the recommendations of the Commission was the Lord 
Derby, then a distinguished member of a Consei^^^^^'® 
vernment, and since the brilliant Leader of the 
party. In the speech of Lord Derby, delivered 
1845, as the organ of the Conservative Governmei^'*'* 
the great repertory from which have since been ch^®% drawn 
the arguments of those who have urged upon ParP^^®p-^ 
necessity of legislating upon the occupation of ^ 
land. Sir, most unhappy has' it been that th^^® recom- 
mendations have not been followed. I do not speak 


of the amount of blame to be divided as betwee^ party 
and another, or as between one person and another > probably 
none of us who have sat in Pai-liament since epoch 


are altogether exempt from responsibility. But ^ 
is, that having witnessed the disaster and difidP^^^y which 
have arisen from this long procrastination, we sh#^^ resolve in 
mind and heart by a manful effort to close and ^®®^^ 
ever, if it may be, this great question, which so ®®^’' 

cerns the welfare and happiness of the people of Ji’eland. 

If, however, there be additional difdculty from 

delay, undoubtedly there is consolation also to ^® 
the present state of facts, for we see, from 
signs, that men are prepared — ^I think most me^j ^ hope all 
men — on either side of politics, and xiarticular^I-^^^l^^^ ^^® 
walls of this House — for a settlement of this question. I 


believe that upon these Benches — ^and when I he®'^’*-^ |^^® 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Buckingha^^®^^’® 
Disraeli) on Tuesday night, I formed the chee^’^^ 
guine hope that on those Benches also — Ge^^^®^®’^ ®'^’® 
found to be fully sensible of the urgency of the P®-®®? Q^ud^are 
fully prepared to approach the subject 4n a ipractical, 
and conciliatory sphit. I trust that, upon our notHng 
shall be wanted in the avoidance of angry invidious 
topics, and in abstinence from the revival of Painful recol- 
lections. I trust that, by om' studying to lay ^side all per- 
sonal feelings and prepossessions, nothing on o^^’ 
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occur to intercept the arrival of that happy consummation 
which I believe we aU anxiously cleshe. 

Nor, Sir, can any fail to see, or to derive encoiuagement 
and comfort from the thought that, not the people of this 
country only, but the civilized world, look on our effoits 
with hearty and animating interest. In proof of this, 
I need but refer to one illustrious instance. The Emperor 
of the French, himself engaged in a great and arduous 
task, has noticed, in a solemn manner and in the Idnclliest 
phrase, the efforts which he sees this nation and this Parlia- 
ment is engaged in making to heal the wounds of Ireland. 
And I am confident, Sh-, that I do no more than give faithful 
utterance to the minds of those who hear me, when I presume 
to say that the Parliament and the people of this country 
cordially reciprocate these sentiments of sympathy, and feel 
warmly with him in his attempt and evident desire to extend 
constitutional liberties to the people of France. We wish 
liim in his efforts that progress and success which he has so 
becomingly desired on our behalf. 

And further, Sir, I should not do justice to the case if I did 
not say that over and above those general sentiments of encou- 
ragement, assistance — assistance valuable in a greater degree 
than I can remember in any other instance of the kind — has 
been given to us by what I may call the recent literature of 
this great question. I cannot remember a case in which so 
many gentlemen, governed by the simple motives of patriotism 
and j)hilauthropy, have devoted their time, thought, and 
attainments, not to recommend the narrow* views of a section, 
or a party, but to elucidate and clear up the real difficulties 
of the case. Members of the Bar, to wdiosc name the title 
of “learned” is not a mere formal appendage; men verged 
in historic knowledge ; men foremost in profosuional .skill a.ud 
in the knowledge of the principles of agriculture ; Members 
of this House too, I am glad to say, some wdio were with iH 
ill times past, and .some who are here to aid us now — Cloiitlc- 
mcn whoso names it might bo invidious to enumerate kM 1 
should by chauoo he guilty of any omi.s.-.iou; — have rendered 
us by the rc.suUs of their inquiries the most valuable 
auce. And I think I may .say that no pait of the sludiv-'' 
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\Yliicli they have made Imown to the public has escaped our 
careful scrutiny and consideration. 

However, Sir, when I spoke on the question of the Irish 
Chiu’ch,.! had this great advantage — that the whole matter had 
been so thorouglily sifted by the nation on the one side and the 
other, as regarded the general consideration of the policy of the 
measure to be applied for its solution, that it was quite unneces- 
sary for me to detain the House by preliminaries. I am not now 
in quite the same position. It is now necessary, Sir, at tlio 
very outset, to refer to some of those misapprehensions— for 
so I must call them — which xu’evail on tliis side of the water 
as to the condition of Ireland ; for gladly as the people of 
Ireland must have seen that this Parliament does not grudge 
one year or more years than one spent in the endeavour to 
remedy then’ grievances and relieve their misfortunes, yet 
undoubtedly there do remain prepossessions adverse to the 
character of the Irish people, wliich it is most desirable we 
should endeavour to remove from the mind of England and 
the mind of Scotland, in order that the nation at large may 
come to a full and unprejudiced consideration of the ques- 
tion. I mean prepossessions, some of which I am almost 
ashamed to mention to this House, but yet such as have not 
yet lost then* root and hold in this country. 

Some persons have the idea that the Irish, as being 
a Celtic race, are, by some perverse ordmance of natiu'O, prone 
to violence and disorder. Some persons, again, are of opinion 
that the legal relations of landlord and tenant in Ireland arc 
the same as those in England, and therefore they do not 
understand why the former do not work in as easy and satis- 
factory a manner as the latter. Some persons imagine that 
the Irish, having been in a state, as is supposed, of constant 
and progressive improvement for the last twenty years, can 
have — I will not say no justification, but — no occasion for 
still exhibiting feelings of discontent or uneasiness. Some 
think we have been legislating for Ireland for a whole cen- 
tury, that we have done everything the wit of man could 
devise to ameliorate the condition of the Irish people,- and 
that on this account it is strange indeed, and not owing to 
our default, but to something inherent- in the Irish, them- 
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selves, that national content has not been established in that 
conntiy. 

Let me take first the opinion that the reason is to be 
found in the fact that the people of Reland are a Celtic race. 
True, the Irish are, upon the whole, a Celtic race; but I 
would remind the House that in 1846 Lord EusseU broadly 
laid it down in this House, and laid it down with truth, that 
eviction and the various evils connected with it were in Ireland 
the leading cause of agTarian crime. Now, Sh, we have some 
means of testing this question with respect to the Celtic race. 
Where is it in Ireland that the ratio of agrarian crime to 
the number of evictions is the highest, and where is it the 
least ? While in Connaught the Celtic race preponderates, 
in Ulster, as we know, there is the largest infusion of non- 
Celtic blood. But in Ulster the ratio of agrarian crime to 
evictions is far higher than in Connaught; indeed, in no 
part of Ireland is the ratio so low as in those counties whore 
the Celtic blood is almost unmixed. Again, taldag the 
Instory of the more recent times, you will find that those 
counties where the disturbance of order has been gi’catest are 
not those which have a peculiarly Celtic character : every one 
of these is excluded from the list,- The fact is that the in- 
fusion both of English and of Scottish blood has poined into 
the elements whereof the Irish character is composed a spirit 
of pride and of ready self-defence — that sentiment wliich ha.s 
made England and Scotland ever prompt to rise in defence oi 
what the people deliberately believe to bo their rights. It is 
not then the Celtic element in the character of Ireland that 
has given rise to aU the disturbances of recent year.s ; but it 
is a race even more energetic and massive in character, and 
determined not to be trodden down, which, having mixed 
with the Celtic race, has been the foremost to manifest iU 
disx^leasino and resentment whenever it lias been made .sub- 
ject to the suffering which is invariably at the root of agrarian 
crime. It would be easy to supply proof of my a.'i.sertions m 
detail, but time presses, and I must dispense willi it tor the 
lireseut. 


Again, Sir, it is siiid tliat the system of livud tenure is it 
same in L'eland as it is in EugUuul, and that it it tloc.’ n. 
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produce the same effects in both countries that must he owing 
to the fault of the Irish people. It is true that the naked 
abstract law of the occupation of land in Ireland, as founded 
upon contract and not upon tenure, may be the same as 
in England. In both countries the occupation of the land, 
as a rule, is founded upon the relation of two j)ei’sons, one 
of whom has something that is given him by a written or 
an unwritten agreement, and the other has all the rest. It 
may be quite true that that is the law of both countries ; but 
it is only the mere skeletons of the laws of the two countries 
that bear any resemblance to each other. The flesh and 
the blood with w'hich the figures are invested are wholly 
different ; all the circumstances, all the associations, and 
all the accretions that have grown around the naked ideas 
are difterent in the one country from what they are in the 
other. We cannot name a point in which the relation of 
landlord and tenant in Heland and in Great Britain are the 
same, except only in what may be called the abstract and 
general idea. Down to a late period Ireland has been full of 
the recollections and the marks of conquest, while in England 
nothing of the land has existed for long ages past. In Ireland 
the landlord has commonly differed from the tenant in politics 
and in religion, whereas in England the landlord and the tenant 
have commonly been of the same mind in both religion and 
politics. In Ireland the landlord does not, as a rule, find the 
capital necessary for the improvement of the soil, although he 
does so in exceptional and, perhaps, multiplying instances ; in 
England the landlord is. the person who does find that capital. 
In Ireland the landlord is frequently an absentee, and linhap- 
pily this has been so during the whole of the 700 years of the. 
connection between the two countries; in England and Scotland 
complete absenteeism is comparatively rare. In Ireland a great 
jealousy has prevailed among a large body of the landlords 
during the last forty years against g-ranting tenures longer 
' than from year to year ; yhereas in Scotland, on the contrary, 
the almost universal practice has been to grant much longer, 
terms, and in England there is hardly a quarter to be found 
where such jealousy on the part of the landlords is to be 
found. In Ireland, except where tenant-right exists, the law 
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has refused to recognize in any and in every shape the right 
of the tenant in anything which he has put into the soil ; 
whereas in England there is not, perhaps, a single county 
where, in one form or another, customs that mitigate the law 
do not prevail, and gTeatly abate the force of that law. In 
Ireland, from the unhappy circumstances of the country — and 
I have no doubt, as regards the present race of landlords, it 
is not fi-om their want of will — there has not rested in the 
hands of the landlords the discharge of that immense 
mass of public duties, bearing upon every subject of political, 
social, and moral interest, without fee or reward, which has 
honoiuably distinguished for so many generations the land- 
lords of England. This fixed and happy usage I take to 
be a just relic and a true descendant of the feudal sys- 
tem, a system which never took a real or genuine root in 
Ireland. And lastly. Sir, whereas in England and in Scot- 
land the idea of holding land by contract is perfectly tradi- 
tional and familiar to the mind of every man, in Ireland, oir 
the contrary, where the old Irish ideas and customs were 
never supplanted except by the rude hand of violence and 
by laws written in the Statute Book, but never entering into 
the heart of the Irish people, the people have not generally 
embraced the idea of the occupation of land by contract ; 
and the old Irish notion that some interest in the soil adheres 
to the tenant, even although his contract has expired, is 
everywhere rooted in the popular mind. If time permitted, 
it would be easy to give proof of one and all theso assertioji-s 
by a multitude of testimonies from persons who well know the 
condition of Ireland. Therefore do not lot us suppose or 
imagine for a moment that resemblance between the Irish 
and the English law is a reason why there should not he 
good cause for special legislation on tlic subject of the 
occupation of land in Ireland. 

There is, Iiowcver, another false impression ^vhich it 
necessary should he dissipated, ami that is, tliat there y> 


something extraordinaxy and strange in the present seti'-uive-^ 
ness of Ii'cland, and in the recent tendency to an incica e 0 ‘ 
xigrarian crime. This idea has hecu fuuudetl upuu the -ni'- 
position that the condition of Xrolatul, the comlttioxx ot it- 
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occupiers and tho condition of its labourers, has for a score of 
years been one of continuous and steady improvement. In 
18G0, my right hon. Friend, now Secretary of State for 
War (Mr. CaiahYcll), described in a remarkable passage the 
various forms aud features of improvement that then marked 
the state of Ireland, aud of its occupiers and labourers, lie 
is not a man given to exaggeration, aud I believe that every 
^Yord which ho spoke was at the time entirely true. But 
the ten years which have since elapsed toll a diflerent 
tale ; and I will briefly state to the House some of tlic cir- 
cumstances to which that diderence is to bo attributed. 
Between 1819 and ISGO there was a groat and general in- 
crease in the rate of wages ihrongliout Ireland, amounting 
in some idaces to 30 per cent, in others to 50 per cent, 
aud in parts to even 100 per cent. Since ISGO tliat rate of 
wages has not generally advanced. [An hon. j\Icmbcr here 
made an observation which did not reach tho G-allcry,] Does 
the hon. Member mean to say that the rate of wages had, in 
18G0, reached a point beyond which it was not necessary that 
it should advance ? I luivc a word more to say on that sub- 
ject of finthcr advance, even if no other circumstance affected 
the ease. But I own that if it had been my lot to earn 
only Qd. a day, and if in consecpicnco of an improved state of 
tilings I was enabled to make Is., and I were then to find 
that the course of improvement was arrested, that the rate was 
stationary instead of progressive, nay, even that in some dis- 
tricts there was a tendency to go backivard instead of forward, 
I am not sure that my temper would be one of oxiiberant 
gratitude. But, Sir, other causes have been in progress 
affecting unfavourably the Irish labourer. Undoubtedly evic- 
tions have been fewer during the later period ; but I should 
be sorry to be diiven to an examination of tho character 
which in many cases they have borne. I will merely state that 
some of tho most painful, some of the most indefensible, uay^ 
some of the most guilty of evictions have occurred between the 
two dates to which I have referred. I think that of the crimes 
which we have been so recently lamenting no small jiortion is 
to be traced to an interference with the fixed usages of the 
country, and with what the people believed to be their rights, 
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— ^interferences -wliicli were in some cases imprudent, and whicli 
in others beyond a doubt deserved a much sti'onger epithet. 
Another process has also been going forward with great 
rapidity in Ireland, which has acted very unfavourably upon 
the prosperity of the labouring classes — I mean the transfer- 
ence, and the rather rapid transference — of land from tillage 
to pasturage. Between 1860 and 1868 the pastiuage of Ire- 
land has increased by about 560,000 acres, and the tillage 
of Ireland has decreased during that period about 400,000 
acres. "W e are given to understand that, inasmuch as meadow 
land is reckoned under land in tillage, and has considerably 
increased, the real decrease of tillage land is greater still. 
But to bring the matter to a closer test, let us look at the 
number of those who came under the operation of the Poor 
Law. Down to 1860 there was a most remarkable decrease 


in the pressiue upon the poor rates, and in that year the num- 
ber of persons seeking relief, who in 1849 might have been 
counted, so to speak, by millions, was 170,000 ; but in 1863 
that niimbei’ had increased to 289,000. There is another cir- 
cumstance of wider operation that has also greatly affected 
the condition of the Irish labourer, and it is this : while, .since 
1860, upon the whole, wages, I will not say have gone back — 
for I wish to keep strictly within bounds — but have cxliibitcd 
on the whole a stationary character, the cost of subsistence 
has very considerably increased. I am almost afraid to tell the 
House in what degree. But let us reflect for a moment. 
What has free trade done for ils ? As regards articles ot 
food it has lowered the price of w’heat, which has been a great 
boon to the people of England. But that is not the case in 
Ireland, where wheat is consumed only to a very limited o.v- 
tent. On the other hand, free trade has rai.sed the price ofoat-^ 


and other agricultural product.s. By a most legitimate pro- 
ces.s the price of almost everything, except tlio great article 
of wheat, has risen. Tliat is a great Imoii to tiie Irish larim-r, 
but to the labourer, or the man who is a buyer rather than a. 
grower of produce, .such a cluingo represents a comlition, ir^'- 
of increa.se, hut of stinted and narrowed circum-ttauc'-; n 
T here are oilier circumstances — .siuh a.s the gutlierisig 
Irish lahourcr.s into town.s, the lo.-.s of the gardens upeu wnic.i 
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tlicy (lepciulcd for their couiforL mid for auxUuiiy means of 
siihsisteiico, and the compulsion often imposed upon them 
of travelling considerable distances to their work — which 
Jiave also had a very unfavourable cftcct. But, upon the 
whole, I am (piito sure I have said enough for the pre- 
sent purpo.se, enough to show that we should be in gross 
error if we supposed that we hadjn right to form a sanguine 
oxpectjition of that temper of general case and contentment 
in Ireland wliich belongs to a progressive state of prosperity, 
if we take fairlv in view what has been the course of affairs 
in that country between the years 1S59-G0 and 18G0-9. 

But then, it is also said, and not unreasonably, nay, 
with perfect truth so far as the literal sen.se of the proposition 
is concerned — " You have legislated in favour of Ireland for 
century, and yet the people of that country arc not, after 
all, content.” Now, Sir, tliis is a most interesting and most 
curious chapter of the subject, and I wish to know what it is 
that we have been doing during that century. If wc were 
belicver.s in astrology, or if wc held the oiiinions of the 
fatalists, wc might, after examining the bearing of much of Irish people 
our remedial legislation upon Ireland, almost be led to believe jl^^Mhimcno, 
that some dark and baleful .star brooded o^•cr that countryr 
which, as far as the Irish peasantry have been concerned, forbad 
and intercepted the effects of the most bcneticent legislation, beneficial 
I do not speak without book. Let us consider how this has 
been in two or three leading cases. In 1793, Parliament passed 
an Act, the object of which was to enfranchise the Eoman 
Catholics for the ^purpose of Parliamentary elections. The 
effect — probably the unforeseen effect — of that Act was that 
the landlords of Ireland, with a view, and no very unnatural 
view, to the extension of their political influence, immediately, 
in a vast number of cases, became the prime promoters of 
that excessive sub-division of land, with the view to the crea- 
tion of 40s. freeholds, which ushered in the horrors of the 
famine of 1847 and 1848. But the Act of 1829 put an end to 
that inducement by disfranchising the 40s. freeholder. Well, 
the former Act of 1793 had at least exercised this beneficent 
effect, that it tended to encourage landlords to give to their 
tenants something in the nature of relative permanence or 
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— ^interferences whicli were in some cases imprudent, and whicli 
in others beyond a doubt deserved a miicb stronger epithet. 
Another process has also been going forward with great 
rapidity in Ireland, which has acted very unfavomably upon 
the prosperity of the laboiuing classes — 1 mean the transfer- 
ence, and the rather rapid transference — of land from tillage 
to pasturage. Between 1860 and 1868 the pastmage of Ire- 
land has increased by about 560,000 acres, and the tillage 
of Ireland has decreased during that period about 400,000 
acres. "W e are given to understand that, inasmuch as meadow- 
land is reckoned under land in tillage, and has considerably 
increased, the real decrease of tillage land is greater still. 
But to bring the matter to a closer test, let us look at the 
number of those who came under the operation of the Boor 
Law. Down to 1860 there was a most remarkable decrease 


in the pressure upon the poor rates, and in that year the num- 
ber of persons seeldng relief, who in 1849 might have been 
counted, so to speak, by millions, was 170,000 ; but in 18CS 
that numboi' had increased to 289,000. There is another cir- 
cumstance of wider operation that has also greatly affected 
the condition of the Irish labourer, and it is tins : 'wdiile, since 
1860, upon the whole, wages, I will not say have gone back 
for I wish to keep strictly mthin bounds — but have exliibitcd 
on the whole a stationai-y character, the cost of subsistence 
has very considerably increased. I am almost afraid to toll the 
House in what degi'ee. But let us reflect for a moment 
What has free trade done for us? As regards articles ot 
food it has lowered the price of wheat, which has been a grem 
boon to the peoide of England. But that is not the case in 
Ireland, where wheat is consumed only to a very limited 
tent. On the other hand, free trade has raised the price of oat *' 


and other agricultural products. By a most legitimate pvO' 
cess the price of almost everything, except the groat article 
of W'heat, has risen. That is a gveat boon to the Xrisli iannt-r, 
hut to the labourer, or the man who is a buyer rather than a 
grower of produce, .such a change represents u coiulitioii, n.'>i 
of increase, but of stinted and narrowed ciremustunC’ 
There arc other circumstances — stieh as the gatiierin.: 
Iri>h labourers into towns, tlm loss <4 llie gurdviss tip'ai 
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they depended for their comfort mid for auxiliary means of 
siibsisteuco, and the compulsion often imposed upon them 
of travelling considcrahic distances to their work — which 
have also had a very unfavourable effect. But, upon the 
whole, I am (piito sure I have said enough for the pre- 
.''Ont purpose, enough to show that wo .should be in gro.ss 
error if wo supposed that wo had*i right to form a sanguine 
expectation of that temper of general ease and contentment 
in Ireland which belongs to a progre.ssivo stale of prosperity, 
if we take fairly in view what has been the cour.se of aQairs 
in that country between the yeans 1850-GO and l.SGO-9. 

But then, it is also said, and not unreasonably, nay, 
with perfect truth so far as the literal .sen.se of the proposition 
is concerned — “ You have legislated in favour of Ireland for 
a century, and yet the people of that country arc not, after 
all, content.’' Now, Sir, lliis is a most interesting and most 
curious chapter of the subject, and I wish to know what it is 
that we have been doing during that century. If we were 
believers in astrology, or if wo held the opinions of the 
hrtalisls, we might, after examining the bearing of much of 
our remedial legislation upon Ireland, almost be led to believe 
that some dark and baleful star brooded over that country> 
which, as far as the Irish peasantry have been concerned, forbad 
and intercepted the clfccts of the most beneficent legislation. 
I do not speak without book. Let us consider how' this has 
been in two or three leading cases. In 1793, l^arliament passed 
an Act, the object of wdiich w'as to enfranchise the Koman 
Catholics for the purpose of Parliamentary elections. The 
effect — probably the unforeseen effect — of that Act was that 
the landlords of Ireland, with a view, and no very unnatural 
view, to the extension of their political influence, immediately, 
in a vast number of cases, became the prime promoters of 
that excessive sub-division of land, with the view to the crea- 
tion of 40s. freeholds, Avhich ushered in the horrors of the 
famine of 1847 and 1848. But the Act of 1829 put an end to 
that inducement by disfranchising the 40s. freeholder. Well, 
the former Act of 1793 had at least exercised this beneficent 
effect, that it tended to encourage landlords to give to their 
tenants something in the nature of relative permanence or 
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stability of tenui’e, tbrougb those leases for lives that were 
necessary to constitute the condition of the Parliamentary 
freehold which was to confer the vote. After 1829 that in- 


ducement was withdrawn ; and, as the Act of 1793 had in- 
troduced, or vastly extended, the mischief of the extreme 
sub-division of land, so the Act of 1829 partly introduced, 
and, beyond all doubt, if it^did not introduce vastly c.^tended, 
the mischief, and perhaps, under the circumstances of Lclaiid, 
the still greater mischief, of mere yearly tenancy. Then came 
the Act which was passed, I think, in 1849 or 1850, called the 
Encumbered Estates Act, which has since passed into the Act 
for dealing with the sale of landed estates. Well, Sir, what 
%vas done by that Act ? It had a most benevolent object ; it 
was intended to introduce capital into Ireland, to relieve im- 
poverished proprietors of that country from that which was to 
them not a privilege, but a burden — the possession of land 
which they could not rightly use or manage — and to transfer 
it into the hands of a more 'vdgorous and opulent race of pro- 
prietors, with a -^dew to the development of the riches of the 
soil. In that Act also, however, there was contained one 
fatal oversight, so grievous in its operation that it is doubtful 
at tills moment whether Ireland, on the whole, is better or 
Avorso for that Act. In 1845 the Commission of Lord Devon 
and the Government of Sir Robert Peel had recognized the 
right of the tenant to be invested with a title to improi’emeiits. 
Although the older landlords of Ireland somctime.s, no doubt, 
may have improperly increased tlie rent, and compelled tlic 
tenant to pay an increased amount in respect to the value 
Avliich he had himself added to the soil, yet in mniiv cases 
they made no such extortion. The imprOA^emcnis were not 
theirs in a moral or ecpiitablc point of vieiv, and they did not 
exact a price for them. But ivlien these properties ciuno into 
the Encumbered Estates Court they sold the estates precisely 
as they were. The purchaser.s bought them us they were, and 
no distinction was drawn between tlie .soil itself and thvJ un- 


provements made by the tenant. So that the improvement* 
were .«oUl, to persons wlio gave a price for them : .'■•old away U''’-n 
the tenant to wliom they ought to have belongcil; aud tlie pne-' 
was p;ud tu the outgoing landlord, who, u.ndoubtvdly, oue-iit 
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not to have been entitled to claim the property in them, and 
would not have been so entitled if the legislation recommended 
in 1845 had been adopted. Every one of these measures, all 
of them beneficently intended, and for other purposes operating 
beneficently — the Act of 1793, the Act of 1829, and the 
Encumbered Estates Act — was attended with consequences 
most fatal to the best interests of the great mass of the 
occupiers of Ireland, And it is not too much to say, •with 
regard to the Encumbered Estates Act, that the opera- 
tions which have been eftected under that Act, and the 
use that has been made, and not unnaturally made, of it 
by some of those who have come in as new proprietors, may 
be reckoned as specific causes of those disturbances which 
have recently disfigured the records of our intelligence from 
that country. Thus it seems that in our very remedies we 
have failed. We passed the Poor Law Bill for Ireland ; 
and it was a great act of Cluistian charity and humanity 
when we consider it as applying to that portion of the com- 
munity who have fallen into a state of incapacity to maintain 
themselves by their own labour. But if we have a peasantry 
endowed with vigorous arms, possessed of,both the ability and 
will to earn their own subsistence, and if we encourage a system 
under which that peasantry is expected to labour with only a 
precarious -title to occupation, and ever liable to be evicted 
without fault or neglect of any kind, and if we then think 
it enough to say, “Although you are evicted, still the doors 
of the poor-house are open to receive you,” my answer is, that 
this is not an operation by which you can bring about the 
existence of national content. 

Then there is another remedy, emigration, which land- Emtgraiion. 
lords have in many instances been sedulous to promote. Emigra- 
tion, Sir, when it is voluntary and free, is the process which the 
Almighty has ordained for covering and cultivating the waste 
places of the earth. But that is when the emigrant is one 
whose wish it is to go. When, on the other hand, he is one 
whose wish it is to stay, who is truly, strongly, passionately 
attached — and no people ever were more passionately attached 
to the soil on which they were born and on which they have 
grown than the. Irish — then to say, “We cannot insure to 
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you the possession of your holding — we cannot even give you 
a reasonable probability that you will be able to exercise your 
industry with confidence ; but there is the way across the 
Atlantic, and there are the wide plains of America open to 
receive you” — do not let us conceal from om’selves that, under 
such circumstances, emigration is another word for banish- 
ment, and that the country whose laws inflict that punish- 
ment and cause that banishment cannot expect, and does not 
deserve, the affection of the joeople. 

I would desire, Sh*, in the discussion of this subject, to 
avoid anything like paradox ; and yet I cannot help asldng the 
simi^le question of the House which I have asked myself, and 
with regard to Avhich I confess I doubt as to the reply to be 
given. It is true tliat now for ninety-eight years — I may say 
for a century — we have been legislating in favoiu* of Ireland. 
During that time we have destroyed the odious fabric of tlie 
Penal Laws. We have conferred, one by one, every political 
privilege upon our Roman Catholic fellow-countrymen. They 
now enjoy in that respect the perfect and absolute equality 
which is their imdoubted right. And lastly, we have, and at no 
small sacrifice of feeling to large portions of the comniimily, 
extended, I rejoice to say, the principle of equality to the 
religious condition and cu’cumstanccs of Ireland. Yet, not- 
withstanding all these things, I doubt whether at this moment, 
so far as the law is concerned, the condition of the Irish pea- 
sant is materially better, or even better at all, than it was 
before the mitigation of the Penal Laws. Certainly this is a 
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most startling proposition ; but ask yourselves what have you 
done for the Irish occupier, and what have you done against 
him ? One thing undoubtedly you have done for the people 
of Ireland, and it is an enormous boon to the mass. leii 
have educated them. But when you educate a people and 
give them an emancipated mind, with a free Press, ami do 
not at the same time remove other cau.scs of comphiint and 
grievance, I ask you whether, so far from giving a motive 
for content, you do not take the very couise that Is .-jUrc te 
cud in the augmentation of every diilicuUy with which y<'U 
have to contend? Certainly, you have Cktmpoundetl or co'.a- 


muted the tithes, and abolished the Church ce- 
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built Ike ^YorkllOuscs iu ^Ykick tke impotent, tko able-bodied, 
and the helpless may be received. But I* greatly doubt ^Yllo- 
ther, on the other hand, the effect of other la^YS has not 
greatly overbalanced the bcuefits which these measures have 
conferred. I refer in part to the effect of the Encimibercd 
Estates Act, which, although nothing could bo further from 
the intention of Parliament, did operate as a confiscation, in 
a vast number of cases, of the improvements executed by the 
tenant. But you have done another thing of the greatest 
importance, and which has not been sufficiently kept in the 
view of the British Parliament. You have altered the whole la.w 
with respect to the defence which protected the Irish occupier 
in his holding. You have brought into play now statutes of evic- 
tion. And what do those statutes of eviction say ? A gentleman 
whose name is very well known in Ireland as a professor of 
somewhat strong opinions, Eather Lavelle, has rpiotcd, in a 
volume he has written, a statement of great legal authority 
from a pamphlet published by Mr. O’Oonnell in 1813. The 
statement fully details changes in the law which had com- 
idetely altered the position of the Irish occupier in the interest 
of the landlord. I vdll refer to only one of those Acts of 
Parliament — that of 1816, which Avas passed at a period when 
the liigh prices of the war began to be felt and the high rents 
could no longer be paid. Parliament was appealed to, under 
these circumstances, to grant facilities for eviction which had 
not previously existed. Do not let us suppose, therefore, that 
this is a case in which Parliament is called upon for the first 
time to interfere with the tenure of land in Ireland. The 
history of Parliament tells us of a series of interferences in 
this respect. In many instances these interferences have 
been unhappy to the occupier, and in some they have been 
something more than unhappy •, I cannot but fear that they 
have partaken of injustice. The Act of 1816, 56 Geo. III. 
c. 18, recites in its Preamble that such were the expences and 
delays of ejectment that it was absolutely and entirely im- 
practicable as a remedy. But, if it were entirely, or in a 
great degree, impracticable as a remedy, look at the effect 
of the change. See what a defence that state of the law 
was to the Irish occupier in the possession of his holding. 
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All tliat defence we have altered. All that shelter we have 
stripped away. We have simiDlified the law against him. 
We have made ejectments cheap and easy, and notices to 
quit have descended on the people like snow flakes. AH 
these things have keen done by Parliament, and no compen- 
sation has been made to the Irish tenant. And I do not 
hesitate to say that while, -vvith regard to the higher classes 
of the Eoman Catholics, Parliament has proceeded in one 
unbroken course of beneficent legislation, by no means the 
same thing can be said with regard to the tillers jmcl oc- 
cupiers of the soil. As it is said in the solemn words ot 
Scripture, the things which should have been for their wealth 
became unto them an occasion of falling ; so, much that was 
intended for the benefit of Ireland has acted unhai^pily on 
the Irish people, and Parliament has sometimes, without 
sufficient cause, acted against the tiller of the soil. I will not 
inflict upon the House the numerous references that could be 
made in support of this allegation. Were I to do so the ta.sk 
before me would extend beyond all bounds. I will therotorc 
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pass on. 

The Motion I am about to make assumes that it 
desirable we should interfere for the purpose of “ amending 
the law relating to occupation and ownership of laud in 
Ireland.” At this fii’st stage I do not siqipose much scruple 
will be felt, because up to a certain point the law, iu the 
nature of the case, must always interfere. It must interfere — 
namely, with reference to the cases in wdiich partie.s make no 
contract for themselves ; and the law now is that where 
there is no special contract tenure shall bo uudcrstootl to b^‘ 
from year to year. Wo do not propose to reverse this assuinjw 
lion. But wo propo.se, looking at the condition of Irehuidj 
not to leave it to parties without tlio interposition ot law' to 
make the contracts which they may be willing to malic ; aud 
this it is which at fir.st sight may appear to be harsli. 
powsons value more highly than wo the freedom of cuistr.iefs ; 
it lie.s at the root of every healthy condition of socsety. bso. 
even iu tliuse conditions of society winch wo ixcugin/c 
healthy it is nut possible to allow perfect tVceduiu ui coutnw^. 
blneli^h }e;sh!utiuu i.s full of -oucli iutcilcrcucu.- ; and ikuh-i- 
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ment has shown a very decided tendency of late to multiply 
them. You Avill not allow the man who has a factory to con- 
tract with the persons whom he employs on terms which may 
suit their inclinations, but which you have forbidden ; and 
you will not allow the shipmaster to carry the emigrant 
across the seas on terms on which he desires to carry, and the 
emigi’ant desires to go. These are cases that justify inter- 
ference ; but much stronger is the case for Ireland, because in 
substance these contracts, though nominally free, have not 
been really free under the peculiar conditions of life which 
that country offers. Even where the law has left the Irish- 
man free his circumstances have deprived him of freedom, 
and it has thus become our duty and our necessity to 
interpose, within limits cautiously and strictly guarded, for 
the purpose of repressing that evil. In an agricultural coun- 
try ; in a country where the population has been such as to 
cause a demand for land always in excess of the supply, and 
where the excess of this demand has recently been met and 
aggravated by the tendency to carry land in large quantities 
out of tillage into pastine, and thereby to diminish agricul- 
tm-al holdings and employment ; and again by a deshe to 
consolidate farms, and thereby once more to narrow the means 
of supplying the demand for land ; lastly, in a country which 
is almost exclusively agricultm’al, and does not offer to the 
'adult Irishman that choice of professions and occupations 
which he can easUy find in a land where mining and manu- 
facturing industry inevails, there history has but too well 
supported the proposition that the freedom of contract which 
the Irish peasant possesses is but a nominal freedom. It 
may be necessary, therefore, to prescribe by law in certain 
respects the terms and conditions on which land shall be held 
in Ireland. 

Strict freedom of contract, then, having proved to be a 
great evil, what is the precise natme of that evil ? The 
Devon Commission has pointed it' out. It is insecurity of 
tenure. It is that insecurity of tenure which not only abridges 
the comforts of the cultivator of the soil, but which limits 
and paralyzes his industry, and, at the same time, vitiates 
his relations in a vast number of cases v/ith the landlord,. 
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and in a still greater number witli tlie law under which and 
the society in which he lives. Sir, the sun of hope has re- 
cently dawned upon Lnland ! It is not impossible that the 
L’ish people, when they rntnessed the devotion of the Session 
of 1869 to Irish aflairs, and when they knew that in 1870 
Parliament was to apply itself with a similar heart-sthriug 
zeal to the adjustment of the Land Question — ^it is not im- 
possible that they should think the day of hope had, at 
length, retmmed mth regard to this great question of the 
tenine of land ; and, after so long a period of depression and 
despondency, I cannot, for one moment, be surprised that, in 
some cases where this hope has been revived, it has in the 
minds of some been such as to exliibit elements of a riotous 
exuberance. But, on the whole, I do not think there is miicli 
to com23laiu of in this respect. 

There is, however, a proposition which has been made, and 
which, in my opinion, deserves to be treated with serious at- 
tention. As I have said, insecurity of tenure is the great mis- 
chief we have to face ; and I will now consider the forms in 
Avhich proposals for a remedy are made. Sometimes we hear 
the remedy described by perpetuity, sometimes by fixity, 
sometimes by security, sometimes by certainty, and sometimes 
by stability of tenure. All these live words c.xpress in dillcront 
forms the different shapes wliich it is desired the remcfly 
should assume. As among these, I shall regard the word' 
“ fixity” as meaning perpetuity, or approaching to perpetuity, 


and I shall consider stability, certainty, and security as mu- 
tually corresponding, expressing a somcwliat diiferent idea. 
They express the idea of a tenure which would enable a mm 


to pursue his industry without fear of los.s 


from any change 


that may happen to him on tlic part of the landlord; they do 
not express the transference to him of the es-wntial right vt 
property in the soil. Now, the evil is .so great that I, ha' 
one, am prepared to .‘^ay that I can hardly conceive ot any 
alicrnative which would riot be better than the eoutlnuanc,; f-t 


the present .state of thing.s; and I do not think that anything 
dishonourable, anything that intond.s an injury to a.ii nh 
ha.s been pnjected by tho.'^e who have set up perpetuity >1 
leuuro fur the Irish occupier as tlieir iavuuritc rcliemc, Ic- 
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cause "we have not a doubt that they have seen that inasmuch 
as perpetuity of tenure on the part of the occupier is vh- 
tually expropriation of the landlord, and a sa mere readjust- 
ment of rent according to the price of produce can by no means 
dispose of all contingencies the future may produce in his 
favour, compensation would have to be paid to the landlord 
for the rights of which he would be deprived. I have no 
doubt that they have taken this circumstance into their view ; 
but, at the same time, while this proposition is to be indis- 
putable, I hold that the plan is attended with the greatest 
practical difficulty, even were it on this ground alone. Be- 
cause the question will be, by whom is that compensation 
to be paid ? It must either be paid by our old familiar friend, 
the Consolidated Fund — to which it appears to me that the 
people of England and Scotland would certainly have a word 
to say — or else it must be paid by an immediate increase of 
the rents now payable in Ireland, in order to compensate, by 
a positive augmentation at the moment, the landlords of Ire- 
land for the loss of their chances in the future. Now, I do 
not know how a measure is to be framed either upon the one 
basis or on the other. 

But suppose for a moment that we put the financial diffi- 
culty out of view, what would be the effect of perpetuity of 
tenure upon the tenant ? As I understand it, the scheme itself 
amounts to this— that each and every occupier, as long as he 
pays the rent that he is now paying, or else some rent to be 
fixed by a public tribunal charged with the duty of valuation} 
is to be secured, for himself and his heirs, in the occupation 
of the land that he holds, without limit of time. He will be 
subject only to this condition — somewhat in the nature of the 
Commutation of Tithe Act — that with a variation in the value 
of produce, the rent may vary, but it will be slightly, and at 
somewhat distant periods. The effect of that provision will 
be that the landlord will become a laensioner and rentcharger 
upon what is now his own estate. ' The Legislature has, no 
doubt, the perfect right to reduce him to that condition, 
giving him proper compensation for any loss he may sus- 
tain in money ; the State has a perfect right to deal with 
his social status, and to reduce him to that condition, if it 
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thinks fit. But then it is bound not so to think fit unless it 
is shown that this is for the public good. Now, is it for tlio 
public good that the landlords of Ireland, in a body, should 
be reduced by an Act of Parliament to the condition practi- 
cally of fundholders, entitled to apply on a certain day from 
year to year for a certain sum of money but entitled to nothing 
more ? Are you prepared to denude them of then interest 
in the land, and what is more, are you prepared to ab- 
solve them from their duties with regard to the land ? I, for 
one, confess that I am not ; nor is that the sentiment of my 
Colleagues. We think, on the contrary, that we ought to look 
forward with hope and expectation to bringing about a state 
of things in which the landlords of Ireland may assume, or 
may more generally assume, the position which is happily held, 
as a class, by landlords in this country — a position marked by 
residence, by personal familiarity and by sympathy with the peo- 
pleamongwhomtheylive,by long traditional connection handed 
on from generatiori to generation, and marked by a constant 
discharge of duty in every form that can be suggested — be it as 
to the administration of justice, be it as to the defence ot 
the country, be it as to the supply of social, or spiritiud, or 
moral, or educational wants — be it for any purpose whatever 


that is recognized as good and beneficial in a civilized society. 
Although, as I havo said, nothing would induce me voluntarily 
to acquiesce in the continuance of such a state of things as has 
prevailed, and still, to a great extent, prevails in Ireland— it 
would, I own, bo a most melancholy conclusion were we to 
find that wc could not rectify that wliich is now wrong in tlie 
land tenures of that country without undertaking a social re- 
volution, a social revolution in which the main eharactort''Ucs 
would bo the absolution of wealtli and property from the 
performance of duty, and an addition to that lounging clu.-i 
— unfortunately too abundant in this country — who are 
possessed of money and of iiotliing else, and who seem to 
have no oirject in life but to teach us how to multiply osa 
wants and to raise the .standard uf our luxurle.-’, even v.ic n 
liave not yet .solved ihe problem, or gut to tlie- he.irt m t..e 
secret liow wc arc to relieve the destitutiuii whscii upmhig a- 


onr dotir.-’. 
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Again, pci'i^etnity of tenure must, I think, he further con- 
sidered from this point of view. If the land is to he bought, it 
should be bought by and for the State, and that which is so pur- 
chased should be distributed among, or applied for the benefit 
of, the whole nation. But the occupiers of land in Ireland, 
though they of themselves constitute something near a moiety 
of the people of the country, yet are not the whole people. And 
it would, I think, be difficidt to show why, in favour of these 
particidar persons being occupiers, the whole essence of pro- 
prietary right should be carried over from the class that now 
possesses it to that which, though infinitely larger, is still a 
class, is not the whole people of the country. But consider 
again how this plan is to work. Let me suppose myself an 
Irish occuiDier, invested by an Act of Parliament with per- 
petuity of tenure. If I want to let the property which I have 
thus acquired, am I to be allowed to let it to a tenant — a mere 
tenant — or am I not to be allowed to let it to anybody but a 
perpetuity-man like myself ? If I am only to let it to a per- 
petuity-man, I can only let it to that class of men who are 
prepared both to cultivate the soil and to pay me the price of 
the permanent estate. The strange position in which we 
should then find ourselves would be that all that active and 
energetic class which does not requAe any permanent estate 
in the land, but exists by the intelligent and profitable appli- 
cation of capital to farming purposes, would be absolutely 
proscribed ; you would not anywhere let a man in to put 
a spade or plough into the ground unless he was able to 
purchase the perpetual estate. But, on the other hand, if 
I am told — “ You, a perpetuity-man, will be allowed to deal 
with the land as you choose — ^to lot it from year to year, to 
create yearly or any other form of tenancies which you think 
proper ” — then I say the Act of Parliament w'ould contain 
witliin it the seeds of its own destruction ; nay, not the germs 
only, but the body and substance of provisions which would 
soon generate the very mischiefs which you proposed to 
extinguish. We should still have landlords and tenants with 
relations as ill regulated as ever. At fii’st they would be 
small landlords, but not long. The wealth of this country 
would go forth once more into the market and accumulate 
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great estates, so tliat — ^not we, perLaps, but, at any rate, our 
ctiilclren, should again have to assemble within these walls, 
and to deal afresh with the difficulties of the L’ish Laml 
Question. 

There is another point which, I think, deserves serious 
attention. I cannot help pointing out that if perpetuity of 
tenure were really good for Ireland, it could not be very bad 
either for England or Scotland. There are, indeed, peculiar 
features in the condition of Ireland, that, in our judgment, 
justify and demand peculiar legislation ; but I am aware of 
none of those features that could by any man be held to extend 
to recommending perpetuity of tenure in Ireland which would 
not also be applicable to England or to Scotland. If perpetuity 
of right is to be transferred from one class to another, that 
would not be a bit more or less expedient on tliis side of the 
water than on the other ; and accordingly in that view of the 
matter this with which we have now to deal is not an Irish 
Land Question, but an United Kingdom Land Question. 

Lastly, I must put yet one other point. Those tcmircs 
which partake of the character of perpetuity, or approximate 
to it, already to some extent exist in Ireland. I do not 
say that it would be a sufficient argument in favour ot 
the plan — I rather think it would not — if you had proof 
that this perpetuity of tenure was good for the people 
themselves who had been the rccii^ients of that mode of 
treatment ; but this I must say, having endeavoured to 
examine, as well os we can, the evidence with regard to the 
agricultural condition of tliose portions of Ireland which are 


at present held upon tenures of perpetuity without propne- 
touship, or which approximate to tho.so tenures, that we uu 
not feel the result to be such as to assure us that tins cci-j 
of tenure would in Ireland attain the object wliicii 
greatly prize — namedy, the object of enlarging the we.dtn of 
the .‘'■oil and of developing a powerful and iluuri-hing isgti- 
culture. Having urged Ihe.^-e avgiiiuctds, to which 1 asix 
aware of no reply, I may, for tlie pre-'cnt at any ratf, <iUU 
this part of my subject. I therefore e.t't a.>!de porpetui!) * f 
tenure, as being a mode and form of remedy that -oe 
no! prepared to entertain or psupo-e. 
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Again I say, the evil with w'liich we have to contend is 
insecurity of tenure. How does this insecurity manifest 
itself? Chiefly, as far as my Imowledgc goes, in these four 
forms ; — Sometimes it is in the shape of the vdthdrawal by 
the landlord of privileges customarily enjoyed by the tenant. 
There have been painful cases of this kind at no very dis- 
tant date. Unfortunately, in the annals of Ii-eland it is 
indisputably recorded that it was from the withdrawal of 
privileges of this kind — the privilege, especially, of pasturage 
— that Whiteboyism first took its origin. And Wliiteboyism 
and the various forms of agrarian outrage and crime by 
which it has been followed go far to justify an expression 
used, I think, by Mr. Butt and by some others, that when 
prescription is talked of in connection with the present state 
of the land laws in Ireland, it must be remembered that 
the people of Ireland to the best of their power have made 
war upon these land laws. 

The first form of suffering entailed upon the people by in- 
security of tenure was the withdrawal of customary privileges ; 
the second was by the lavish and pitiless use of notices to 
(^uit. These notices to quit, though in many instances they 
are not followed by the acute miseries of eviction, yet do pro- 
duce the chronic suffering and the other chronic social mis- 
chiefs attendant upon absolute uncertainty of condition. The 
third form of evil has been direct eviction ; and the foiu'th 
has appeared, when demands for increased rent have been 
made upon the tenant founded solely upon the value which 
he, by his labour and his capital, has added to the soil. That 
X 30 wer of demanding an increased rent is entirely dependent 
on the ultima ratio of eviction ; and, treading sometimes but 
too closely upon the heels of that power, there has been the 
ultima ratio itself ; which, as I have shown, within the last 
half century has been made far more formidable by the direct 
action of Parliament than ever it had been before. 

Well, now, let us look closely at the case of Ireland, and 
see whether, in good faith, without injury to any class, we can 
provide a remedy for these evils. There is one spot, at least, 
in Ireland which is instructive on this portion of the subject, 
and that is the Province of Ulster. I am far from saying 
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latingthe tliat it would be desirable or possible to reproduce all over 
perty! Ireland tbe exact state of things wbicb prevails there as re- 
gards the occupation of land ; but the state of the Province 
of Ulster I hold to be perfectly and demonstrably available 
for the present argument up to this point — that you can 
apply a remedy to this profound and fatal evil of inse- 
curity of tenure, and yet that such a remedy can be found 
and applied without shaking the foundation of propertj''. 
Sir, that proposition — ^that such a remedy can be discovered 
and apiDlied without shaking the foundation of property— 
is so important that I must ask the House to consider for 
a few moments what is the condition of Ulster. In general, 
security of tenure there prevails. Is property shaken ? Now 
it is curious to comj)are the movement of rents in Ireland 
in relation to the movement of rents in England and 
Scotland ; and also to compare the movement of rents in 
Ulster with that of Ireland in general. This can be done 
with sufficient approach to precision for practical purposes. 
The history of In 1779 Ai'thur Young estimated the rents of Ireland 
Kingdoms at £6,000,000 sterling ; in 1869, ninety years after, tbe 
renuL^ein I’cnts of Ireland were returned, in round numbers, at 
the^tenant’s^" £12,000,000. They may amount to a little more — I dare 
security of gay the figures I have cited are under rather than over the 
mark ; but we may take it as at least near the truth that in 
Ireland, as a whole, where the tenure of the cultivator has 
been generally insecure, ninety years have just doubled the 
rent received by the landlords. Now, in England we have 
not laboured under this evil of the insecmity of 'tenure, be- 
cause confidence has supplied that which was wanting in the 
mere letter of the law. But in England in 1771 — not very 
far from the period taken by Arthur Yoimg for Ireland — the 
rents were £16,000,000 ; in 1869 they were £48,000,000— 
so that in very nearly the same period in England, where the 
tenure of the cultivator is more secure, the rents have trebled ; 
wliile in Ireland, where the power of the landlord is more ab- 
solute and more frequently put into use, the rents have only 
doubled. But now I pass from England to Scotland, whore 
the tenure of the cultivator is still more secure than in Eng- 
land, because it is tied and bound in the main by leases. 
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And what is the case with tScotland ? lu Scotland in 1770 
the rents were £1,200,000, and in 1869 they were £7,200,000. 
That is, where the tenure qf the cultivator is most secure, 
and the landlord exercises the smallest amount of arbitrary 
jurisdiction, the rents have been scxtuplcd nearly in the same 
time that they liave been doubled in Ireland. I o\m that these 
facts appear to me full of instruction. 

But now let us compare Ireland Avith Ulster — because in 
Ulster the tenure is more secure than it is in the rest of Ire- 
land, and in fact Ulster may bo said to enjoy practical 
security. Well, Arthur Young, fortunately for us, distin- 
guishes between the rents of the eight counties where the 
Ulster custom prevails — which may be conveniently called 
tenant-right counties — and the rest of Ireland ; and the case 
is this : — The rental of the eight counties Avhere security or 
stability of tenure prevails was, in 1779, £990,000 ; in 1869, 
it was £2,830,000. That is, the rental has more than trebled, 
and that under a system, I admit, in some respects defective, 
and in some extravagant, but which still gives practical 
security. The rest of Ireland minus Ulster is what we must 
compare AAuth the eight counties. Well, Sir, the rest of Ire- 
land, minus Ulster, in 1779, according to Arthur Young, 
had a rental of £5,000,000 ; and in 1869 that rental was 
£9,200,000, That is to say, in the Provinces where the 
power of the landlord is greatest and the tenure is least se- 
cure, the rents did less than double themselves, whereas Avhere 
the power of the landlord is least and the tenant is most 
secure — namely, in Ulster — the rental has increased more than 
three-fold. 

But, again, it may be said that in Ulster you have the in- 
fluence of manufactures, and that manufactures tend power- 
fully to increase rents. Well, Sir, but Ulster had manu- 
factures in 1770. I am not aware that the manufacturing 
character of a certain part of Ulster dates from any period later 
. than 1770, Whether its manufactures relatively to agricul- 
ture stand differently in amount now from what they did then 
I do not know, but it is certainly correct to say that Ulster had 
the advantage — and the great advantage — of manufactures 
in 1770 as Avell as in 1869. But there is another point 
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wliich we shall do well to notice as to manufactures. Manu- 
factures do not tend directly in the neighbourhood of their 
own immediate seats to produce good agriculture. Manufac- 
tures, by stimulating prices, produce good agriculture in a 
country generally ; but the great manufacturing counties 
of England are not those most distinguished for good agri- 
culture. I am sorry to confess that in Lancashue, for in- 
stance, where I was born, a county which has certainly achieved 
some celebrity for manufactures, and around Liverpool, though 
the district is much favoured by the neighbourhood of great 
estates such as those of Lord Derby and Lord Sefton, yet 
agriculture till a late period was^ I will not say exactly the 
opprobrium, but certainly it was by no means the glory of 
the country. Take again the county of Northumberland. 
In general it is most famous for agriculture, but not in 
the neighbourhood of Newcastle ; and I remember very well 
having learned at Newcastle that to improve the state of agri- 
culture in that district a number of Norfolk ploughmen had 
been introduced. The reason of this is not far to seek. It is 
that where there is competition between agriculture and manu- 
factures, or between agriculture and mining industry, those 
pursuits which pay the best wages get the best workmen, and 
it is to the weakest and least intelligent part of the popula- 
tion that the pursuit least remunerative — ^namely, agricul- 
tiue — is committed. 

Again, Sir, the results of an examination of the pro- 
duce of Ulster will be found not a little remarkable. It is ad- 
mitted on all hands that Ulster is greatly poorer in natural 
resources than any of the other three Provinces of Ireland. 
But what are its p)roducts ? Its products may not be thought 
very extraordinary, perhaps, until I illustrate them by finding 
a measure of the natural producing power of the soil of 
Ireland in its different Provinces. The rateable product of 
Ulster is now somewhat higher than that of the rest of Ire- 
land. The land under croiD in Ulster is £6 3s. per acre; 
in the rest of Ireland it is £5 18s. In land under tillage it 
is for Ulster £1 12s. 8d. ; for the rest of Ireland it is 
£1 11s. 6cl You may say that this is no very great difference , 
but consider the difference of natural ferfility ; and wo 
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have a remadvahlc test of this natural fertility, hecausc there was 
a period when a very careful valuation — as I may almost call 
it — of the respective fertility of the four Provinces of Ireland 
was made hy the Parliament of this country, which was most 
closely sifted and tested hy individuals who had a peculiar 
interest in arriving at the truth. At the time of the Great 
Pichellion the Parliament organized an army to send into 
Ireland. Por that purpose it was necessary to raise money. 
It was obtained from a body of persons called Adventurers, 
who were to supply the necessary funds, and were to be paid 
by lands taken at certain prices, and these prices were to be 
different according as the lands were in one or another Pro- 
vince of Ireland. , They were to have lands in Ulster at the 
price of £200 per 1,000 acres ; they were to have lands in 
Connaught at the price of £300 per 1,000 acres ; they were 
to have lands in Munster at the price of £450 per 1,000 acres; 
and they were to have lands in Leinster at the price of £600 
per 1,000 acres. I strike out Leinster ; because, though it was 
in part Irish, both English tenure and English blood, and 
something of an old civilization, might be said to prevail there 
at the time. I have no doubt that it was by far the richest 
Province at that day; but the other three Provinces may, 
I conceive, be taken as fairly representing the relative fer- 
tility of the soil. Indeed, if anything, the comparison is 
rather too favourable for Ulster, for it was thirty years after 
the settlement of James the First had been effected. On the 
whole, at least it is no unfair statement if we follow this 
classification, and say that the natural producing ]30wer of the 
ordinary soil of Ulster appears to be little more than one-half 
the produeiug ]power of Munster and Connaught ; and yet 
under the state of things as it exists the actual produce 
of the soil is gi’eater in Ulster than in the rest of the thi-ee 
Provinces. So, then. Sir, I think I make good my proposi- 
tion that Ulster shows us, at any rate, as much as this ; it is 
possible to find a remedy for this deadly evil of insecurity of 
tenure, and yet at the same time not to shake the stability of 
property. 

Well, now, in considering what the remedy should be I 
may venture to say we have cast aside altogether any guidance 
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from the false lights of theory. We do not intend to ap- 
proach legislation on the land tenure of Ireland with a view 
to give effect to this or that doctrine as to the mode in which 
the land is to be managed or cultivated. The question as 
to whether the properties into which a country is divided 
should be large or small ; the question whether the holdings 
should be large or small ; the question whether the tenancy 
should be yearly or for a longer term ; the question whether 
improvements should be made by the landlord or by the 
tenant ; — all these are matters on which, in my judgment, 
there is room for an immense variety of opinion, according to 
time, place, and circumstances. We wish to be guided, as 
far as can be, by experience. We wish to take the facts and 
circumstances of Ireland as we find them, and to apply 
them in the best manner we are able to the BiU which I 
have now to lay before you. 

This is a “ Bill to amend the law relating to the acqui- 
sition and occupation of Land in Ireland.'" First of all I 
will dispose of that part which has reference to the acquisition 
of land, and which is the simplest portion of the measure. 
And here, Sir, let me say that I deeply regret the absence 
and the cause of the absence of the right hon. Member for 
Buckinghamshire, and I regret yet more deejDly — as is natural 
— the absence and the cause of the absence of another Mem- 
ber of this House, the only one, perhaps, who can vie with 
him in distinction, I mean my right hon. Colleague the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade, who is so deejily interested in 
the whole of tliis subject, and who has made those portions 
of it which relate to the acquisition of land in no small degree 
a special and favourite study. I will ask leave to read a few 
lines which he wote to me on being seized mth his recent 
indisposition. He uses the following words : — 

“ I cannot tell you how much I am disapjpoiuted at being 
absent from the meeting’ of Pai’hament, but I have distinct warn- 
ings of an attack .something like that from which I suliei;cd 1- 
year’s ago, and I dare not disregard them. I am quito iiuablo to 
work, and must leave London for a time. I rogi’ot deoidy tliat . 
cannot bo at yoiu’ .side to vote and plead for the Irish Lam 
BiU.” 
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After maldng reference to tlie varieties of opinion as to tlie Bill 
.wliicli may possibly bo entertained, Mr, Bright proceeds — “ I 
think it a just and comprehensive measure, and I hope the 
“ inoderatiou and patriotism of Parliament will enable it 
soon to become law.'' 

The measures, Sir, which we propose with respect to the 
ownership of land for the consideration of Parliament during 
the present Session, should Parliament adopt our view, are not 
exclusively those comprehended within the present Bill : other 
features' will be included in other Bills, and I will presently 
notice them, for they do not apply to Ireland alone, but to 
some other parts of the United Kingdom. Among them will 
be a measure wbich I hope will be of immense benefit to the 
possessors of land in lliis countiy — a Bill for facilitating 
the transfer of land. Another will deal Avith the succession 
to real estate in cases of intestacy, and Avill gwe greater 
case, freedom, and, I should add, justice to the play of the 
law than in its present case it can be said to possess. It is 
possible that there may be some other provisions analogous 
to these, which we may deal with during the present Session, 
and which Avill be applicable, not to Ireland alone, but 
beyond its limits also ; because in reference to them Ave con- 
sider the circumstances of other lAortions of the United 
Kingdom to be so analogous as to warrant our dealing Avith 
them together. HoAvcver, everything I am now about to say 
is confined exclusively to Ireland, and,- in conformity with the 
language of the Speech from the 'Throne, the Bill relating to 
the tenure of land in Ireland will be “ adapted to the peculiar 
circumstances of that country.” 

"With regard to the important object of facilitating ac- 
c|uisition of land by those Avho do not nOAV possess it, we pro- 
pose in the first place arrangements for increasing the powers 
of OAAUiers. The manner I do not stop to explam, because 
time will not permit me ; but I may say the arrangements 
Avill present a relaxation of the fetters which noAV confine 
the action of the owners of land. 'With respect to those 
who may desire the acq^uisition of land, Ave propose that loans 
of public money shall be granted to occupiers desirous to 
purchase from their landlords any cultivated lands noAV 
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occupied by themselves, and this arrangement will he so 
framed as not to restrict the loans to cases of j)i’ivate con- 
tract, but to extend them also to those cases where the pro- 
]3rietor, attracted by the advantages of a Parliamentary title, 
thinks proper to carry his estate into the Encumbered Estates 
Court. This assistance will only be given to occupiers who 
are willing to buy where the landlord is willing to sell. They 
will be required to pay down not less than 25 per cent, and 
the repayment of the loan will be arranged upon the basis of 
the Drainage Acts. 

I am not one of those who are disposed to take the 
most sanguine view of the extent to which a provision of 
this kind is likely to be acted upon ; but I received a few 
days ago — not with reference to this Bill — a printed paper 
which shows that it is likely to be appreciated. Mr. Canning 
used to say that whoever prints publishes, and, inde- 
j)endently of that dictum, this document bears no mark on 
it that it is private, and therefore I may advert to it. It is 
a statement of the tenants on the Marquess of Waterford’s 
estate, in the county of Derry, and it apj)eals for a loan* to 
assist them in the purchase of the estate. The case presents 
extraordinary features. The estate is not a small one — on 
the contrary, as I understand, the rental is £14,300, with 
several outgoings, leaving a net rental of more than £13,000 
a year ; yet here are a body of tenants who declare their 
readiness, if assisted by a loan, to organize a company for 
the purpose of purchasing-'d;he estate ; prompted by the de- 
sire, no doubt, to save the sums they have paid for the tenant- 
right of their farms, and by a fear, perhaps, lest the estate 
should fall into the hands of an owner -who would hot re- 
spect the custom which had prevailed with regard to the 
tenure of laud. This instance is calculated to show that 
provisions for the acquisition of land by the tenants may be 
more likely to be acted upon than many, and I confess my- 
self to have been among the number, had exclusively 
imagined. 

Further, Sh, we mean to relax the rule that these loans 
should be made to occupiers in a special case namely, 
when a landlord is only willing to sell in block, and -wdiere 
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the teiuint-s combining liiul moan.-5, with or witliout assistance 
iVoni ihe Exchequer, tor the purchase of a large portion of 
the cstuie, though not of tlie whole — say to the exienfe 
of fonr-tiuhs. in tlicso cases it is proposed that assistance 
shouhl he given to others, although not the occupiers, for 
the purchase of the remaining one-lifth. 

^Vi^h regard, again, to waste land, it is proposed to give 
loans to the owners, under this Act, for (he purpose of pre- 
paring the waste land fur occupation — by making roads, for in- 
stance, and by the erection of tiiu necessary buildings ; and by 
other operations not ab^oln^ely belonging to the reclamation of 
the land strictly so called, but such as to make (hem desirable 
objects for purcha-e, by those who are to uinlertake the opera- 
tion of reclaiming, and who may bo able to fuKil the conditions. 
It is al.'-o proj)osed, when a landlord alter reclaiming] wa.sto 
lainl may be de.-iruus of selling it, to as.sist the purchaser, 
provided he can pay down a large portion of the price, and 
provided the landlord i.s willing to become joint security to 
the Government for the money — or that other seciirily satis- 
factory in its nature can ho had. It is mmcce.s.sary for mo to 
go into detail at (he prc.scnt moment re.spccting the manner 
in which these tran.-^action.s will bo managed. >Suflicc it to 
.say that they will be under the direction of the Board of 
Wurk.s in Dublin ; but the point to which the Government 
mainly look is — linst, that the conditions .shall be primd facie 
reasonable; and sX'coiully, that the security shall in all cases he 
.sullicient ; and the mode of repayment will be by the system 
of annuity, of which we have already luul ample experience 
under the Drainage and other Acts, and which has been found 
to work so well. With regard to the ownershij) of laud, I 
cpiit the subject with the remark that even those who do not 
think that any great sub-division of land is likely to arise 
from these propositions may he of opinion that, under the 
circumstances of Ireland, it is eminently to bo deskecl that 
Parliament should be far from showing any jealousy of the 
ownership of the soil by the Irish people, hut, on the con- 
tx’ary, should testify its readiness by all allowable means, even 
if they involve some extension of ordinary rules, to promote 
the attainment of that object. 
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lancl, I come to tlie clauses whicli relate to the stilUreater 
and more urpnt subject of the occupation of land. Our first 

2 w f head-the proposal 

which, for the sake of convenience, I detach from all the rest 

relates to the instrument bj which the new law is to bo 
Courts of Ad- ^ ^ini sterecl. We propose to supply, as most necessary 
i^’S'to circumstances, a distinct and appropriate judicial 

- •- machinery for the purpose of the Bill. That machinery will 
he two-fold. It Avill be either a Court of Arbitration or a 
Civil Bills Court, as they are respectively named in the mea- 
sure. The Court of Arbitration will be a tribunal consti- 
tuted in a simple manner by the voluntary choice of the 
parties ; hut it is necessary that its awards should, when once 
made, have the force of law. We are desirous of giving 
every encouragement for the settlement of matters arising 
under the measure by means of arbitration ; and for these 
plain and simple reasons — ^first, because it is the cheapest 
and most direct method, and next, because it appears to be, 
according to the best evidence, a practice deeply engrained in 
the habits and dispositions of the peoiile of Ireland. 

When matters arising out of the operation of this Bill 
shall be settled by arbitration, there will he no appeal ; but 
when parties desire to j)i’Oceed before a tribunal invested di- 
rectly with public authority they will go to the Civil Bills 
Court — ^that is to say, to the Civil side of the Court of Quarter 
Sessions — ^in which the Assistant Barrister acts alone as Judge 
of the Court. The Assistant Barrister 'will adjudicate the 
case and dispose of it under the following conditions. In the 
first place, if he thinks the matter too important for his own 
action, he may reserve a case for the decision of a highci tii- 
bimal ; in the second place, if the parties are willing, he 
may give them an amicable and voluntary hearing m ins 
own room in lieu of a contentious proceeding in Court ; am> 
in the third place, whatever he decides ho will 
to an appeal to a higher tribunal. This appe a e n u 
•wiU consist of the two Judges of Assize.^ i ^ 
found necessary for the purpose of quickening e pioc sb 
appeal, it is proposed that tluee instead of two us.sizcb . ^ 
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to toW in Mand, so as to stetcu iho dnid. 

At I same tim;. if ttoy find tto matte 
to to one whioli they cannot take the ro^nonM i - 

ing, they wll have authority to reserve a c:.se ...r a C »rl 
DubUn, which in the Bill is catted the Conrifia Lua ( ■ 

and this Court, which will bo called into hems to th. on 
nose of receiving and disposing of those relerenc.-s n.ll l o 
composed of existing Judges, in part ol iMUuy and in i-irv 
common law. This is the nature of the triinmal l e '5. 
I will not enter into the i3rovision3 of the Bill ^Mth f 
the appointment of valuators and asscittirs; thi:-*' vU'” 'U - 
altern and subsidiary to those particulais which 1 h.ivc nv •*“ 
tioned. But I wish to say a word with rcg.ud i>) tic; jn’.i, * 
diction of this Court. Every one inu>t lid that, in i** 


meet an unlimited variety of circuiustancfs sucu lu niU’*- 
arise in the cases coming before it, this Court unM be in- 
vested with considerable discretionary power ; ou the frlin r 
hand, the Government have felt that it would be neilb.cr jnd 
nor expedient to impose upon the Court the bn.dne<~s of d/n* 
covering the principles upon which laud tenure ;’honhi 
regulated. We have, therefore, endeavoured to insert in ilu* 
Bill everything -which Parliament could usefully .'ipteiiy iu 
the shape of positive provisions, and we have left the appli- 
cation of them to the discretion of the Court, iakiiig cafi* 
as well as we can to enlarge this discretion hy a chune which 
will best explain itself, and which now stamU as Clau-c M, 
It is called the Equities Clause, and its purpose is to enahlc 
the Court in all cases to consider the efpiity as well as 
law of the case. It runs as follows ; — 


in result ^ J landlord uud tenant 

S 7 co^ipeasation under this Act, either party may nnake 

sef off Wlv objection to the claim of the other, Ir pl^id any 

defanff m. fEom, objection, or sot-off, also anv ‘>ucli 

and shad matter m dispute between the pavkte 

objection, ^together any .sud^ dain/ 

as the Goiu't thinV ^ behalf of either partv 

v^omtthmhs just, giving judgment on the ciJ'e wut 
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be held ia Ireland, so as to shorten tlio period intervening be- 
tween each assize ; and the appeal to the Judges will bo final. 
At the same time, if they find the matter submitted to them 
to be one which they cannot take the responsibility of decid- 
ing, they will have authority to reserve a case for a Court in 
Dublin, which in the Bill is called the Court for Land Cases ; 
and this Court, which will be called into being for the pur- 
pose of receiving and disposing of those references will be 
composed of existing Judges, in part of ecpiity and in imrt of 
common law. This is the nature of the tribunal to be erected. 
I mil not enter into the provisions of the Bill with regard to 
the a23pointment of valuators and assessors : these are sub- 
altern and subsidiary to those ^particulars which I have men- 
tioned. But I wish to say a word with regard to the juris- 
diction of this Court. Every one must feel that, in order to 
meet an unlimited variety of circumstances such as must 
arise in the cases coming before it, this Court must be in- 
vested with considerable discretionary power ; on the other 
hand, the Government have felt that it would be neither just 
nor expedient to impose upon the Coiu't the busLuess of dis- 
covering the princi^ples upon -which land tenure should be 
regulated. We have, therefore, endeavoured to insert in the 
Bill everything which Parliament could usefully specify in 
the shape of positive jjrovisions, and we have left the aijpli- 
cation of them to the discretion of the Court, taking care 
as well as we can to enlarge this discretion by a clause which 
will best explain itself, and which now stands as Clause 14. 
It is called the Equities Clause, and its purpose is to enable 
the Court in all cases to consider the equity as well as the 
law of the case. It runs as follows 


‘‘ On the hearing’ of any disjDute between landlord and tenant 
in respect of compensation rmder this Act, either party may make 
any claim, urge any objection to the claim of the other, or plead any 
set-off such party may think fit . . . and the Court shall take into 
consideration any such claim, objection, or set-off, also any such 
default or unreasonable conduct of either party as may appear 
to the Court to affect any matter in dispute between the parties, 
and shall admit, reduce, or disallow altogether any such claim, 
objection, or set-off made or pleaded on behalf of either party 
as the Coiu’t thinks just, giving judgment on the case with 
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regard to aU its circumstauces, iucluding sucli consideration of 
conduct as aforesaid.” 

The general aim of the Bill, therefore, will he to lay do^^^l 
clear and distinct propositions of law for the guidance of the 
Court, but to allow the Court to take into its view all that 
variety of considerations and circumstances by which the 
application of the rules ought to he affected. 

Having now, Sir, disposed of aU preliminary and all col- 
lateral matter, I proceed to say that with respect to the legis- 
lation itself upon the tenure of land, there are four descrip- 
tions of holdings in Ireland which we have thought it oiir 
duty to keep specially in view. The first of these is the class 
of holdings which now exists under the Ulster custom. The 
second is the class that exists under other customs ana- 
logous, more or less, to that of Ulster, prevailing irregularly 
and variously over a large j)art of the surface of Ireland, but 
not having that definite existence and that weight of tradition 
and authority which belong to the Ulster custom. The third 
class is that residue of yearly tenancies which have not prac- 
tically enjoyed liitherto any protection whatever from any 
custom, either such as that of Ulster or such as may ho found 
in other jiarts of Ireland. In the fourth place, we have thought 
it right to keep in view that class of estates the landlords of 
which, already sensible of the mischiefs that jirevail, have 
sought to apply a remedy by the voluntary introduction of a 
system of leases, and of leases in two forms — either, in the 
first place, leases after the Scotch and English fashion, under 
which a farm is delivered over with aU its appliances, gene- 
rally speaking, into the hands of the tenant for the i)urposc 
of effective cultivation, those appliances having been furnished 
by the landlord ; and secondly, leases of the Irish character, 
somewhat longer generally in duration, but not usually at- 
tended with the same conditions on the jiart of the h'uidloi'd 
in respect either of finding or assisting to find the buildings 
and other improvements necessary for the jiroper cultivation 
of the farm. 

Eirst theu, the fpicstion is how we arc to deal with tho^c 
holdings in Hclund which arc under the Ulster custom. 
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The Bill will be limited in the strictest mnnner to agri- 
cultural holdings ; it will not touch any persons except those 
Avho are pursuing agriculture as an industry and a trade. I 
will liere also say in order to disembarrass my.self ol that part 
of the (piestion, that there will be certain exceptions running 
through the Bill which it would be dilUcult now to describe 
in detail ; those exceptions will include, for instance, the gar- 
dens of such labourers as arc the servants of the farmer or 
of the landlord, the lands held as demesne hind, and the 
lands of miscellaneous character which were describe'd in a 
former Bill as taken for special or temporary purposes. The 
House will perhaps for the present be good enough to take for 
granted that such matters have been considered and practi- 
cally provided for by a series of exceptions to the general 
operation of the Bill. I am now to .speak generally and 
broadly of all holding.s that are held for agricultural purposes 
in the common sense of agriculture pursued as a trade. ' 

How, then, arc we to deal with the Ulster custom ? and 
what is the essential character of that custom ? The view we 
take of it is that it includes two elements — it includes com- 
pensation for improvements and it includes the price of good- 
will. It is not necessary at present to investigate the his- 
tory of the Ulster custom : Avhether it represents tho ancient 
Irish ideas derived from the period of tribal possession ; 
whether it represents the covenants which wore in.sertcd by 
James the First in the charters granted to the settlers in that 
Province; whether it has grown out of the happy political rela- 
tions .subsisting, for the most part, in Ulster between the laud- 
lords and the occupiers, which have induced landlords to view' 
favourably the growth of such an usage ; or whether, lastly, 
it represents the payment of a kind of insurance for the 
safety of the incoming tenant rvlien he obtains that posses- 
sion of land which is so prized and valued in that country. 
Be that as it may, and without examining into these ques- 
tions, rve are content to take the Ulster custom as a matter 
of fact ; we say that it prevails, that it is admitted, that it 
is recognized by the landlord!? — ^not by each man as his indi- 
vidual act, but in deference rather to the authoritative tradi- 
tions of the district ; that where it is impaired by tho action 
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of one landlord, or destroyed by the action of another, that 
action is against the authoritative tradition of the district, 
and that the consent which Ulster generally has given to 
the continued prevalence of this custom, on the part of the 
landlords as well as on the part of the tenants, amounts 
to a virtual covenant between the parties. Viewing it as a 
covenant we propose to take it such as it is, to convert it into 
a law, and allow it to be examined into as a simple question 
of fact in all cases where dispute arises by the Courts that 
will be constituted under this Bill. They will have nothing 
to do but to examine questions of fact, and to give effect to 
the custom with the binding authority of law. This part of 
the Bill is very simple ; we do not attempt to modify the 
custom ; we do not inquire into its varieties (it is weU known 
to vary within certain limits) ; we do not attempt to improve 
it or to qualify it ; we leave it to be examined as a matter 
of fact, and when it shall have been so ascertained, the Judge 
will have nothing to do but to enforce it. There are but two 
subsidiary provisions that must be added in order to explain 
this portion of the Bill Uirst, where a landlord has by a 
deliberate arrangement in the nature of purchase with the 
occupier of the farm abrogated the Ulster custom, there it shall 
not be pleaded against him, but the land shall fall witliin the 
general scope of those provisions of the Bill which will be aj^pli- 
cable to land tenures apart from custom. Secondly, where the 
tenant has proved the existence of the Ulster custom, and has 
obtained compensation accordingly, whether from the landlord 
or from the incoming tenant (as the custom may cause it to bo) 
under the clause relating to it, he shall not be entitled to com- 
pensation under any other clauses of the Bill. The Equities 
Clause Avhich I have just read will of course apply to adjudica- 
tions under the Ulster custom as well as to all others. But the 
House will please to understand that, spealdug generally, this 
clause with regard to the Ulster custom, where it prevails, is 
an isolated clause. It provides separately and completely fur 
all that class of holdings, and that consequently they do not 
as a rule fall within the provisions of the Bill generally, which 
have reference to occupations and holdings not under the 
Ulster custom. So much with regard to the Ulster custom. 
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The Ulster custom, as I have said, does not absolutely n.^c 
overspread the whole of Ulster ; but it is confined to Ulster, tuatc 
in no case passing beyond its limits. When we come to the 
case of other customs that prevail outside Ulster these form a 
subject-matter more difficult to deal with. Undoubtedly our 
conclusion is that there is a very large amount of Irish usage 
by which payment is made from an incoming to an outgoing 
tenant ; in some cases it is made with the consent of the landlord 
directly, in some others indhectly ; but it is nowhere to our know- 
ledge established as the fixed and authoritative tradition of a 
district. I may perhaps say that in many cases it is winked at by 
the landlord, in many other cases it is opposed, and in some 
it is repressed by the landlords, who view it with a greater or 
less degree of aversion. We have thought that, provided we 
did no injustice, it would be wise to found our Bill upon 
custom so far as it would carry us. This is an Irish usage, 
and the Bill deals with the circumstances of Ireland ; wherever 
there is a peculiarity in the circumstances of Ireland it is well 
to adopt that peculiarity as the foundation of our provisions, 
because the Irish people will fall more easily into the re- 
gular operation of a Bill which conforms to their own iDecu- 
liar modes of action than they wiU into the working of a Bill 
which lays down modes of action altogether new to them. 

We have therefore thought, with reference to the condition 
of Ireland, that these are payments to which the Court should 
have regard, and which it may fairly take as an indication of 
the amount of loss and damage that a tenant suffers by evic- 
tion from his holding. We have stopped short of saying that 
which we propose to say in the case of the Ulster custom, 
that it shall be made absolutely and in all cases binding upon 
the landlord, for this reason — that it does not bear with the 
same unmistakeable clearness the character of a virtual cove- 
nant authenticated by a long and wide-spread practice. We 
propose that these other customs, where their existence is 
established either by the landlord or by the tenant, shall be 
legalized ; but we propose also to subject them to some re- 
strictions which will not apply to the Ulster custom. In the 
first place, the tenant may claim as an absolute right a cus- 
tomary payment, out of Ulster, only in cases where he is dis- 
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turbecl in liis tenancy by the act of bis landlord. In Ulster, 
I believe, it makes no difference whether a man is a retiring 
or an evicted tenant. With regard to these customs out of 
Ulster, we propose to limit their binding and absolute opera- 
tion to cases where the tenant is disturbed by the act of the 
landlord. We propose that the tenant shall not be allowed 
to take the benefit of these customs if he is evicted for non- 
payment of rent. Thirdly, we propose that he shall not have 
the benefit of the custom if he sublets or subdivides his hold- 
ing, after the passing of the Act, without the consent of the 
landlord, except it be for a purpose strictly defined in the 
Bill with regard to cottages and gardens held by the labourers 
and reqiiii'ed for the cultivation of the farm — an excej^tion the 
necessity of which will be obvious, The fourth condition 
which we attach to the application of these customs is that 
not only arrears of rent but damages done by the tenant to the 
farm may be pleaded by the landlord as a set-off. And the 
fifth condition is one which I will exj)lain more fully by-and- 
by. It is this — that the landlord may, if he thinlcs proper, 
bar the pleading of any such custom if he chooses 'to give his 
tenant a lease for not less, than thirty-one years, attended 
with terms and conditions which I shall have occasion pre- 
sently to describe. 

We have, therefore, got thus far. The Ulster custom is 
absolutely recognized in Ulster. Outside the limits of Ulster 
these less binding customs are recognized, but subject to tlie 
five conditions which I have just enumerated. 

But there are a good many cases where no such customs 
may be found, and where, at the same time, the tenant is not 
protected by any lease, and feels in its full force that tremen- 
dous evil of insecurity of tenure, which may at present be said 
to bo the monster evil of Ireland. We propose to deal with 
these cases by establishing a scale of damages for eviction. 
This scale of damages is, of course, subject to limitations. In 
the first place, it is subject to all the limitations that I have 
just described as applying to customs other than the Ulster 
custom ; it can only be applied when the laiulloial disturbs 
the tenant in his holding ; it cannot be applied if the tenant 
sublets or subdivides hi.s holding, or if he be evictetl tor non- 
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pajTiieni of rent ; iiri'cars of rent and damage to the farm may 
be set off against it ; and it may bo barred by a length of 
lease of thirty-one years or upwards. It is .also pro\’idcd that 
ill case of holdings above .1*50 parties may “ contract them- 
selves out ” of this provision of the Act — what I cull the scale 
section, the section for scale of damages — provided they 
receive a lease for at least twenty-one years, and if by that 
lease the landlord contracts to e.vocute the improvements 
necessary in order to cultivate the soil in the due manner of 
husbandry. It is lilcewise provided that in farms of a certain 
si/.e, the parties may, if they plea.^e, ‘‘ contract themselves 
out” of this provision of the Act, as [ bdieve some lawyers 
term it. Our rea.son for here introducing this liberty is as fol- 
lows : — Our desire is to interfere with freedom of contract 
as little as po.^siblo. \Vc are about to interfere with it in re- 
gard to the terms on which minor tenancies may be taken, 
because we say that in the circumstances of Ireland the tenant 
is not free ; but as we move upwards in the scale of the value 
of holdings, at last, undoubtedly, wo reach a point where the 
tenant may be said to be free. No one would say, for instance, 
that a tenant of X.jOO a year in Ireland was not substantially 
and for the most part as free a.s a farmer of the corresponding 
class in England. Therefore, we propo.se to provide, with 
regard to the scale of damages fur eviction, that persons 
having a farm not rented but valued in the public valuation 
at £100 and upwards, may, if they thinkdit, contract them- 
selves out of this section of the Act. 

Now as to the scale of damages itself, wliieh I will 
explain to the House as clearly as I can. In applying this 
scale the J udge is rerpiired by the Act to have regard to two 
things — first, the improvements which have been executed by 
the tenant upon the farm, and, secondly, the loss which the 
occupier is about to sustain by being ejected from his holding. 
These arc the two main elements which the Judge will bo 
recpiired to take into view. The scale, therefore, includes in 
part compensation for unprovements. It includes compensa- 
tion for the minor and more ordinary improvements — ^for 
manures and tillages, for fencing, and for some other matters. 
But there are some improvements of so special a character 
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that we have felt that the tenant ought to be entitled to claim 
his compensation for them — assuming him to he entitled to 
ask for such a compensation — ^irrespective of the claim for 
damages by eviction ; and these are improvements falling under 
the two heads, firstly, of j)ermanent buildings, and, secondly, 
of the reclamation of land. I must own it was a matter of 
surprise to me when I found it was a co mm on practice in Ire- 
land — it is not so, as far as my knowledge goes, in England 
— to value buildings on a farm apart from the farm itself. 
But it does appear to be a common practice ; the people seem 
to have adapted themselves to it, and there may be a gTeater 
facility in dealing with permanent buildings apart from the 
rest of the Act on account of that practice, as, on the other 
hand, there is a facility in dealing witli the reclamation of 
land apart from the rest of the claim, because it is an opera- 
tion separate from the general operations of the farm. Sub- 
ject, then, to a further compensation for permanent buildings 
and for reclamation of land, and liliewise subject to all the 
conditions that I stated as embodied in “the Ef^uities Clause, ” 
and elsewhere, the J iidge will, or may, award to the tenant 
according to a varying scale. This scale has reference to 
holdings of different value. If the liolding is not valued in 
the public valuation at over £10 the Judge may award to the 
tenant a sum which is not to exceed seven years' rent : if the 
holding is between £10 and £50 he may award a sum not 
exceeding five years' rent ; if betNveeu £50 and £100, a sura 
not exceeding thi’ee years' rent ; and if over £100, a sum not 
exceeding two years' rent. And over and above the award 
upon that scale, the J udge will have to deal separately with 
the question of permanent buildings and the reclamation of 
land. Now what, as I take it, will usually ha])pon will be 
this — Tliis sum, which cannot be exceeded, is tlio sum whicli 
the Judge will set before himself at the outset as a standard. 
It will be then open to the landlord to come in and to 
put in proof any matter that he may tliitdc proper, ol 
such a nature as, in his 02 )inioa, ought to go in diminu- 
tion of the claims, and some of these matters are very pal- 
pable. For instance, su 2 )po.se the ca.'^o of a landlord, the 
value of whose land has, from circumstances, undergone a 
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real increase otherwise than from the labour of the tenant. 
That landlord is entitled to a fair increase of rent. But sup- 
pose the tenant refuses to pay any increase whatever, and says 
— “Evict me if you dare’ — trusting to the scale of damages. 
The landlord evicts. The case comes before the Judge. The 
landlord may say — “ It is true I have evicted this man, but I 
have done so because he only pays me 15s. an acre, and I will 
show you that the land is worth a great deal more; it is a 
case for an augmentation of rent, and I called upon him to 
pay 20s. an acre, but he claims to remain at the present 
rent.” That will be a matter for the Judge to take fairly 
into consideration, and he will make deductions from the 
tenant’s claim on that account. Or take another case. 
Suppose the landlord, desiring, for a particular reason, to 
obtain possession of a particular holding, offers to the 
tenant a holding of the same kind, or a better one, on his 
own property, so that, in point of fact, the tenant probably 
sustains neither damage nor inconvenience. The landlord 
ought to be able to plead this, and to show it to the Judge ; 
and when he does so, and shows that ho has only evicted the 
tenant on account of the tenant’s unreasonable conduct, the 
Judge will make a deduction in consequence from the amount 
of damages which the landlord would be otherwise liable to pay. 
In truth, the Equities Clause will enable the Judge to take 
fully into view, and weigh in his own mind, all those points 
which affect the real merits of the case, by lowering the 
amount of compensation, or even, should the case warrant it, 
by refusing compensation altogether, although the landlord 
may have been driven to evict the tenant. In the ordinary 
case of eviction for non-payment of rent, or for sub-dividing 
the land, the House will understand that the scale does not 
apply at all. 

So far, I have covered that jrortion of the ground which 
belongs to the three cases of the Ulster custom, the customs 
variously prevailing outside Ulster, and the holdings which 
are comprised under neither of those heads, but which are 
held either by the year or for short terms of years. Now, 
notwithstanding all I have said, and although it is quite 
obvious that . wherever payment is made on the ground of 
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custom, that payment will include the value of the improve- 
ments, yet it is necessary for us to have separate legislation 
in regard to those improvements, because by this separate 
legislation mil be governed the case of the tenant who wishes 
to retire. It would not be fair that, upon his expressing his 
wish to quit his farm, his landlord should be called on to pay 
him money for any loss he may suffer by his departmu ; but, 
upon the other hand, it would be perfectly fan* that the retiriug 
tenant should be able to claim the value of his improvements, 
the value of which would accrue to the landlord. Take, again, 
the case of a man evicted for the non-payment of rent. We 
do not in this case, speaking generally, allow for the damage 
caused hy eviction ; but we do not see why, because he has 
failed to pay his rent, possibly from misfortune rather than by 
his wilful fault, he ought to forfeit all the value of his im- 
provements. That being so, we jirojmse, over and above the 
legislation I have already detailed, to legislate on the subject 
of improvements. But what is an improvement ? That, 
Sh‘, is a question which has cost us some trouble. Indeed, I 
am bound to say, a great many things in this Bill might 
wai’rant the same remark, for the subject is one of great com- 
plexity and difficulty, and I am much mistaken if the House 
will not find it to be so before its task shall have been com- 
pleted. With the utmost goodwill and zeal, they will, I fear, 
have to spend a considerable amount of time upon the BUI in 
the endeavour to bring it as nearly as possible to perfcctiou. 
We have, however, I think, determined upon a very fair defi- 
nition of what ought to be held as constituting an “ improve- 
ment.” In the first place, it must add to the letting value 
of the land ; in the second place, it must be suitable to the 
natm-e of the holding. If the tenant, unfortunately for him- 
self, chooses to lay out money on improvements which do not 
improve, and do not add to the letting value of the holding, 
that is his aftair, and not the landlord’s. If, on the other 
hand, he chooses to lay out'his money in making additions to 
his holding, which do add to the letting value, but which are 
not suitable for the purposes of agriculture, the landlord is not 
to bo boimd to pay for such an improvement, hecauso it docs 
not come witliiu the proper scope of the tenancy. A case 
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wliicli lias been mentioned to me, for instance, is that of a farm 
abutting on the seashore, on which the tenant chose to build 
a bathing-house. It is very probable that this bathing-house 
may add to the letting value of the farm, but evidently the 
tenant ought not to be entitled to payment for it as an im- 
provement. That, undoubtedly, is not a sort of improvement 
which will come within the meaning of this Bill, for it must 
be something not only adding to the letting value of the land, 
but also suitable to the nature of the holding. 

Thus understanding the word “ improvement,” what we 
propose to do is exactly to reverse the presumption of the present 
law. The law, as it stands, absolutely gives the improvements 
to the landlord and presumes them to be his work. We propose 
to presume them to be the work of the tenant, and to leave to 
the landlord the business of showing, if he can, that such is not 
the case. If they are the work of the tenant, they will, according 
to our BiU, be his property, and it will be for the landlord to 
show that they are not the work of the tenant if he disputes the 
claim to compensation. The justice of this provision, that 
the burden of proof should be thrown on the landlord, is, I 
think, obvious. For how does the case stand ? The occupier is 
in most instances a poor man, who has no agents, no legal 
adviser, no representative, who may be here to-day and gone 
to-morrow. For him to give proof with regard to improvements, 
and especially with regard to improvements which might have 
been executed by those predecessors from whom he might 
have derived his title, would be almost impossible. The 
landlord, on the other hand, possesses all the machinery con- 
nected with the management of his estate ; he has the neces- 
sary books and records, which he can without difficulty pro- 
duce, and he can probably command a continuous chain of 
evidence ; and we therefore cast the burden of proof on him 
who is able to bear it, and relieve from the burden the man 
who is not in that position. 

This great and important change in the law will, of 
course, be subject to certain limitations. 

The House will, however, have observed that we do not 
limit the operation of the new law to future improvements. 
It is absolutely necessaiy that it should extend to those 
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already made. Had we tliought fit, or had we happily been 
enabled a quarter of a century ago, in 1845 , to deal with this 
question of improvements, it might have been satisfactoiyfrom 
some points of view, and sufficient for pubhc purposes, to 
provide for the cases of future improvements alone. But 
having, unfortunately, adjourned for so long a time the day of 
settlement of the question, and that day having now arrived, 
it is quite plain, in the view of the Government— and I do 
not expect, from all I can see of public opinion, that it be 
disputed in any quarter — that any legislation as to improve- 
ments must in principle embrace retrospective improvements. 
Still, it is necessary to impose some special limitations on 
these retrospective claims ; and the limitations which we ask 
the House to impose specially upon them are these, in the 
justice of which I think most persons will be disposed to 
agree. We proiDOse, first of all, that no claim is to bo 
allowed for any improvement made more than twenty years 
before the passing of the Act, unless it be in the nature of a 
permanent building or of reclamation of land. In the second 
place, such claim may not be made by the tenant under any 
lease or contract now existing, if it be excluded by the terms 
of the lease or contract. It is, in the third place, provided wth 
respect to past improvements that the Court may take into 
consideration the time for which and the terms on which they 
have aheady been enjoyed by the tenant. This provision I 
look upon as one required by the circumstances of the case, 
for if it were not adopted, we should be making a law to 
bear wth comparative severity on the best landlords, while 
we should be showug the greater favour towards the worst. 
The landlord who had closely followed up every improvement 
made by his tenant with an increase of rent would, unless 
we hitroduced into our* Bill some such provision, bo placed 
exactly on the same footing with the man who had re- 
spected the property of his tenant, and allowed him to con- 
tinue on easy terms, haHug. reference only to the prior value 
of a farm, and not to the increased value imparted by the 
tenant’s capital and labour. That is, I think, a suilicieut 
justification of this particular provision. 

Then there are other limitations, such, namely, as appi) 
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goucrally to all improvemouls. Quo of tlieso is that uo 
claim may ho made in respect of an improvomeut which is 
contrary to any contract hereafter voluntarily entered into hy 
the tenant, and which is not required for the duo cul- 
tivation of the soil. The House will hero observe the 
operation of the principle which I have hiid down — that, 
spealdug generally, we do not allow parties to “contract them- 
selves out ” of the Act. Wo arc reluctant to allow parties by 
contract to divest themselves of all right toinake improvements. 
We fear that under the circumstances of Ireland, an ostensible 
freedom in this respect might in reality nullify the cftect of 
our legislation. We, therefore, absolutely reserve to tho 
tenant, whether he will or not, the right to make all tho 
improvements which may be required for tho due cultivation 
of his farm, and wo give him no discretion with rc.spect to 
renouncing his right to improve, except in regard to improve- 
ments lying beyond tho range of this definition. 

There is here a subsidiary proposition, to the effect that 
for tho space of two years from tho passing of the Act, or 
during the residue of any unoxpired contract, the landlord 
may prohibit an improvement on tho ground that it would 
bo injurious to his estate, but subject to tho condition that 
the Land Court ngi'ccs with him in that view. This is a 
provision which hon. Gentlemen will understand better Avhou 
they see it as stated in the Bill. Tho object of the provision 
is to proA’cnt the risk that unfair advantage might bo taken of 
the period of transition, and that the landlord might bo dam- 
nified by operations Avhich might be effected before a ucay 
contract could bo entered into. 

There is yet another class of improvements also Avhich are 
excluded from the provisions of the Bill ; I allude to improA'o- 
ments executed by the tenant in cases Avhere the landlord has 
let a farm under tho condition that ho Avill himself execute 
such improvements. For improA'cments AA'hich are the subject 
of such a covenant on tho landlord’s part no claim can be made, 
unless the landlord has failed in his undertaking. It is im- 
possible, as Ave think, to deny that the first right to improve 
the soil belongs to the OAvner. We, therefore, give the land- 
lord the right to undertake improvements, and Ave exclude 
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the tenant Aom any interference with that right, until his 
landlord shall have shown that he does not intend to fulfil his 
obligation. 

Lastly, there is another limitation in regard to claims 
for improvements. It is a Hmitation which arises under 
leases, and with this I will presently proceed to deal. 

Thus far, Sir, I have mentioned four main provisions 
with respect to the occupation of land in Ireland ; hut I have 
also to deal with the case of land under lease, with respect to 
which it is necessary to make some separate provision. Many 
landlords may say that they do not object to gi’anting secmity 
or stability of tenure, but that they prefer to do it by the 
method of lease rather than in the shape of comi)ensation for 
eviction from yearly or other short tenancies. Where a 
lease is of competent length, we consider that the parties 
to it must be understood to be perfectly cognizant of the 
relations into which they enter; and we consider it to 
be found by experien'ce that the more definite those rela- 
tions the greater will be the exertion of the farmer, the 
more fully mil he develop the agricultm-al resources of 
the country, and the more complete will be, as a general rule, 
the satisfaction of aU concerned. Therefore we think the Bill 
should be framed, on the one hand, so as not to compel 
leases, but that it should, on the other hand, be so fi-umcd 
as in no way to discourage them. Wo therefore say to the 
landlord by the Bill — “If you have heretofore adopted tho 
system of leases, we are unwilling to do anything to drive 
you out of it ; but if you aro disposed to adopt for tho first 
time the system of leases rather than to allow customs of a 
somewhat indefinite character to prevail, or to allow yourself 
to fall under the scale of damages for eviction, wo will lay 
down the conditions under which you may do it.” A land- 
lord, then, may, according to the 16 th clause, exempt his 
lauds from being subject to any custom, except the Ulster 
custom, or fi-om being subject to tho scale of damages, pro- 
vided ho agrees to give tho tenant a lease such as I will now 
describe. First, it must bo for thirty-one years; and, secondly, 
it must leave to tho tenant at tho end of those thirty-ona 
years a right to claim comjpensatiou under three heads —fir.-}ii 
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tlie bead of tillages and manures — and it is as mucb for the 
interest of tbe landlord as of tbe tenant that the latter should 
.retain that right, as otherwise the ground would run out with 
the lease; secondly, for permanent buildings; and thii'dly, 
for the reclamation of land. But besides this, the lease must 
he in regard to rent and to covenants approved by the 
Court. The House -VNill at once see why wo are reluctantly 
obliged to make the Court in this particular instance the 
arbiter of the prospective arrangement between the tenant and 
his landlord. And the reason is this. By the Bill the tenant 
is invested with a certain title in his holding — a title to claim 
for improvements absolutely if ho retire, and a title to claim 
for customary payment, or for damages and for certain im- 
provements, if he be e^'icted. Thus the actual tenant is put 
in possession of an inchoate or presumptive right. Now, 
we are going to allow the landlord by leases to bar that 
claim on the part of the tenant and to substitute for it the 
conditions and incidents of leasehold tenure. If, however, 
we do that, it is evident we cannot leave it to the landlord to 
dictate absolutely the rent he might demand, or the condi- 
tions he might insert in the lease, for that would enable him 
absolutely to nullify the whole interest we have created on 
behalf of the tenant. Therefore, to have the eftect of barring 
good-will or customary pa^uneut, a lease must be not only 
one for a term of thirty-one years, and one reserving certain 
rights to the tenant at the end of that term, but it must also 
be in terms subject to the approval of the Court. 

So much for the leasing power at the present moment. 
But we have also the future to consider. And the idea we 
have is this. "We wish to grant to the landlord the permanent 
power, if he think fit, of keeping the general claim for good- 
will off his estate. This cannot, of course, be done by one 
lease. It can be done by one lease as far as the particular 
term and the particular person is concerned, and that lease 
would be for thirty-one years independently of any landlord's 
improvements, or might alternatively be for twenty-one years 
if the improvements are to be made by the landlord and if the 
farm be of a certain value. But the situation of the parties 
at the end of that term will be altered. If the landlord, after 
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^ ^ ^ 1 the landlord may, if he think 

\ t e thirty-one years’ lease mth a second lease ; 

teep up a series of these leases he may 
0 c IS an under lease j)erfectly free both from the in- 
tervention of any claim for good-wiU and from any fimther 
in eiwention of the Court. The intervention of the Court is 
necessaiy up to this time because the lease is to bar the jire- 
sumptive right which the Act would give to the tenant; but 
a e expiiation of the first lease, the transaction, as far as 
e tenant is concerned, wiU be wound up, and the lantUord 

^ ^ obligation to anybody excejit to give a lease 

conformably to the conditions enacted by the Act. Ho may 
take the lease into the open market, and give it to the best 
bidder ; but if he cannot find anybody to take it, and if tho 
land falls under an inferior description of tenure, he will bo 
liable to good-will just as if he had never given any lease at 
all. I havo here used tho phrase good-will as an cquivalout 
for the jiayments to bo made either under what tho Bill terms 


other custom, or under the Scale Clause. 

We have been very anxious to avoid by this Bill any 
interference of a public authority with any existing rent ; 
but when we look at tho case of Ireland wo aro compelled to 
admit that, of late years especially, there may havo grown np 
in certain cases contracts for rent of a character most ex- 
travagant, which it is totally impossible for the tenant to 
l)ay and at the same time to live upon his holding. I will 
mention a case which was told me by the pro 2 )rictor of an 
estate in Heland. Ho said, in substance — “ There is an 
estate adjoining mine, which was sold in tlio Encumbered 
Estates Court. Tho land on both sides of tho border is of 
exactly tho same quality. My land is routed at 15s. an acre, 
and I consider it rather moderatolv routed ; no doubt if I tried 
I could get 186-. an aero for it; but not more with any Iciud of 
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justice or mocleratiou. The moment the land adjoining mine 
was sold in the Enciimhered Estates Court a demand was 
made on the tenant for 32s. an acre. This was refused. But 
the rent was actually raised to 24s. an acre.” It was ab- 
solutely impossible for a tenant to pay that amount of rent 
and live upon the land ; butj under the pressure of this deadly 
necessity, which we say — not in all cases, but very often 
practically impairs — and which, in some cases, really destroys 
freedom of contract on the part of L-ish occupiers, they have 
been compelled, as a question of dear life, to enter into agree- 
ments which they cannot fulfil with any justice to themselves. 

The Bill will proceed upon the principle — and my hon. 
Friend the Member for Cork (Mr. Maguire), who has taken 
so laudable an interest in this subject, cannot understand mo 
too clearly on this point — that from the moment the measure 
is passed every Lishman, small and great, must bo absolutely 
responsible for every contract into which he enters. By the 
Bill we endeavour to establish a fair and equitable state of 
reciprocal rights and duties ; and having done this, we ought 
to embody in it nothing that can encom-age any man to 
tamper with good faith, or to disparage or undervalue in 
any shape security and sohdity of contracts. But we do’ feel 
that in certain cases there is a given amount of difficulty as 
to some of those contracts now in existence, which may have 
been made under what we admit to have been an unfair and 
inequitable state of circumstances. 

Now, the provision we have made to meet the pecuhar 
class of cases I have described is this. The case supposed is 
that such a man as I have just sketched to the House may find 
himself unable in good faith to pay the rent, or to make out 
of the land what every tenant ought to make in proportion to 
the rent he pays. We provide by the Bill that, as a general 
rule, eviction for non-payment of rent shall be held to be an 
absolute bar to any claim upon the landlord except for im- 
iprovement ; but with regard to those cases where the Court 
upon its responsibility and in its discretion finds special cir- 
cumstances, we allow it in the exercise of its discretion to 
allow damages even though the eviction be for non-payment of 
rent. The Clause runs as follows : — 


provided 
against In 
Dill. 
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Even out of 
Ulster a 
tenant must 
be allowed to 
tlisiiosc of the 
good-will of 
his fann in all 
cases where 
sucli good- 
will ins been 
paid for with 
the consent of 
tlic landlord. 


N'oticci to 
ijuit must bo 
for twelve 


‘'For the purposes of this Act ejectment for non-payment of 
rent shall not be deemed disturbance of the tenant by the act of the 
landlord.” 

And with regard to all prospective contracts it is absolutely 
necessary that if the landlord evict for non-payment of rent 
that should not be in the sense of the Bill a disturbance of 
the tenant by the landlord, for the tenant will disturb himseU 
by non-payment of the rent. But as respects present hold- 
ings, we add the following qualification : — 

“ Unless the Court decide on special grounds that it ought to 
be deemed a disturbance in the case of a person claiming compen- 
sation on such determination of a tenancy existing at the time of the 
passing of this Act.” 

Consequently in one of these cruel ‘cases where there is really 
a gross inequality to redress, su232)0sing the man to make a 
fan* offer of full and competent rent and to decline to bo 
responsible for the excess, and siq^posing- also that ho was 
ejected from his holding for being unable to pay, that 
would be a matter for the jurisdiction of the Court, which 
might award to a man thus disturbed by the act of tlio 
landlord something in regard to the destituto condition into 
which he would be thrown and the injury ho may be held to 
have suffered. 

Another 2 n'ovision of some importance, and one which 
vuU case the working of the Bill, is that whore tho incom- 
ing tenant, even out of Ulster, has 2 >aid a sum of money to tho 
outgoing tenant with tho consent of the landlord, then if tho 
landlord will not allow him to dispose of his interest to an 
incoming tenant, we 2 )roYido that tho Court shall have discre- 
tion to make an award against tho landlord in respect of tho 
sum so paid. 

I adverted some time ago to the notice to quit as an in- 
strument through which in some cases, but I hope and 
believe not in many, most grievous suffering has been .sys- 
tematically iutlicted. Now, as we have endeavoured to load 
eviction with conditions ■which may prevent its being used as 
an engine of arbitrary power, wo think it also neces-sary to 
clog tho action of these notices to quit. A notice to quit niu^<t,^ 
according to tho Bill, be a notice for twelve months, instead ei 
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six ; tlie term of notico must commence from tlic last galo 
day of the cmi'eut year ; and finally, every notice to quit must 
hear a stamp duty of 2s. 6d. It is said that there are some 
landlords in Heland who entertain themselves from year to 
year hy printing notices to quit on the hack of their receipts for 
rent ; and it is certainly intended, if they should feel it neces- 
sary for then’ ovoi purposes to prosecute that amusement here- 
after, that they shall find it more expensive than it has 
been heretofore. 

Then there is another provision which I must mention, 
although I have already so long taxed the patience of the county ccss. 
House ; and it has relation to the county ccss. Wo think 
that this Bill aftords a convenient opportunity for dealing 
with the question of county cess. The House is aware of the 
recommendation made by a Committee of this House that the 
county cess should be ifiaced upon the same footing as the 
poor’s rates, with regard to its relation to the o^vner and 
occuifier. We propose to assimilate it to the poor rate ; but 
we hesitate to effect the change at once in regard to all hold- 
ings whatsoever. We therefore propose the following two-fold 
enactment. In the first place, in all new tenancies one moiety 
of the county cess shall be paid by the landlord and the other 
moiety by the tenant, according to the mode in which the pay- 
ment of the poor’s rate is now regulated; and in every old 
tenancy under ^4 in value the occupier shall at once be relieved 
of it. We think that every landlord in Ireland would be dis- 
posed to say, with regard to these small holdings, where the 
sum is insignificant, that the change had better be made at 
once ; but this plan could not be followed in the case of the 
larger holdings without causing probable distmbance to ex- 
isting arrangements of rent, and this would be a disturbance 
which, particularly at the present moment, we should be 
very sorry to bring about. 

Now, I think I have completed my very imperfect state- 
ment of the provisions of this great and necessarily complex 
measure. There are subjects of importance to which I have 
not adverted at all, and there are others on which I have but 
slightly touched, because I know that there are limits to the 
capacity of human attention, and I feel that those limits have 
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been reached. We have toiled hard in the construction of this 
measure^ but we are far horn believing it to be perfect ; and we 
invite, in unreserved good faith, the co-operation of all parties 
and of all Members of this House. Om* deshe is that when 
it has received the sanction of the Legislature it may become 
a great gift to Ireland, and may put an end to the grievances 
and sufferings which have so long accompanied the tenure 
of land in that country. We found it necessary to propose a 
Bill which, in our Judgment, should be adequate. We sought 
to give security of tenure to the occupiers of the soil ; and 
this w^e found it impossible to do by any less operative mea- 
sui’e than that of, firstly, by attaching to evictions such con- 
ditions as would render them impolitic and difidcult on the 
joart of the landlord, unless there existed strong and most 
legitimate reasons why he should resort to this extremest 
remedy ; and, secondly, of securing the evicted tenant, 
if he had fulfilled his contract, from the danger and the fear 
of being thrown out upon the w'orld without carrying with 
him a fair and reasonable compensation — not only for the 
improvements which he had effected, but also for the depriva- 
tion of those means of livelihood which had been afibrdod him 
by the occupation of the land from which ho was evicted. But 
wo have not knowingly at’ least proceeded in any spirit of i^ar- 
tmanship, and as we have atibrded the occupier improved 
security of tenure, so also have we aiforded the landlord im- 
proved security for his rent, and improved security, as w’o 
think, for the better cultivation of his land ; indeed wo have, 

I hope not unwisely, given him poivers against the unautho- 
rized sub-letting and sub-dividing of his property, which ho 
does not now enjoy ; for the tenant, if ho choose to resort to 
such a practice, will lose some of the greatest advantages offered 
him by this Bill. In addition to this, wo have likewise given 
to the landlord free scope to intercept by means of leases, if he 
thinks fit, the more exceptional operation of the Bill. 

I may now, perhaps, be asked w'hat we have done for the 
Irish labourer. For him w'o have done what the case will 
permit. We have allowed the tenant to sub-divide and »ul)- 
lot for cottages and gardens to be let to the labourers em- 
ployed upon the holding; and, in offering from the pubiie 
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funds facilities for the acquisition of land, we have been 
careful not to exclude the acquisition of laud in small quan- 
tities. But the only great boon — and it is a great boon — which 
it is in the x^ower of the Legislature to give to the agricultural 
labourer in Ireland is to increase the demand for his labour, 
and by imxDarting a stimulus to the agriculture of that country, 
to insure its requiring more strong arms to carry it on, and 
thereby to bring more bidders into the market for those arms, 
and raise the natm-al and legitimate lirice of their labour. 

Unless we are mistaken, one of the sx^ecific evils which has 
arisen from the x)ractice of exacting an increased rent in x>ro- 
portion to an increased produce is, that many a small occupier 
is, out of fear of having to pay more for his holding, led to 
convert his tillage into pasture, or to keep land in pasture 
which ought to be converted into tillage. By either course of 
proceeding he lessens, the demand for agricultural labour. But, 
if we can only convince every man that from the time this Act 
passes ho will be able to prosecute his industry in security, and 
in the manner most advantageous to himself, so that all the 
land that is fit for tillage may be devoted to tillage, and that, 
in a word, the noble pui’suit of agriculture shall be practically 
as well as theoretically fi:ee, we, in so doing, shall confer 
upon the agricultm’al labourer the greatest boon which it is 
in our power to bestow. 

But, I may be asked why I think this Bill will be accepted, General ef- 
and what we •beheve will be its effect. "Well, Sir, I reply specuo/ti^ 
that in our judgment the first effect of this Bill will be to 
render the landlords liable to charges which they do not at 
the present moment incur j but in landlords — spealdng of 
them as a class — I repose so much of confidence, that they 
will consent to bear the heavy resxionsibilities which attach 
to that species of property. I have Imown heretofore, and 
within the walls of this House, appeals made to the posses- 
sors of this great and primary form of property in this country 
to come forward freely for the general advantage — in which, of 
course, their own advantage is ultimately involved — and to 
bear burdens not hitherto laid upon them ; and I have seen 
such an ax^peal freely and readily responded to. Of course, the 
general effect of this measure is to impose the possibility of 
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an immediate loss upon tlie landlord. The landlord will 
absolutely lose liis claim to many improvements heretofore 
made by his tenant, and if he evicts he will be subject to 
customary payment, or to payment under the scale of damages. 
But I am not prepared to admit that in the operation of this 
Bill, if it be in truth a well-devised measure for its end, 
the landlord mil be ultimately a loser. It is my firm belief 
that he will be an ultimate gainer. In this matter it does 
not follow that what you take from one party you give to 
another, even though it be possible that there may bo a 
loss in the first effort at rectifying their relations. With 
regard to the controversy whether Ireland is rented high 
or low — my belief is that if you look on the one hand to the 
quality and capacity of the soil of Beland, and on the other 
hand to the condition of those who own and cultivate it, the 
land is rented low for the most part with relation to w’hat the 
landlord receives, and yet in very many cases high as regards 
that share of the produce which the tenant obtains ; and 
in now endeavouiiug to secure increased prosperity for the 
tenant we are pm’suing this design by giving him encourage- 
ment and facility to extract it fr’om the soil, and not by talcing 
a single farthing fr-om the pockets of the landlord. There is, 
as I believe, a huge fund of national wealth in the soil, as 
yet undeveloped. Every traveller in L-eland toils you that 
there is abundant wealth in the soil if you had but a better 
system of tenure, and that were the people but encouraged to 
use more freely their great energies in their agricultural 
pursuits, we should speedily witness a great increase in the 
produce of the land. That increase some place at 80, some 
at -10, and others at oO per cent ; some oven do not scruple 
to carry it to a still higher figure. But any of these cstimatos 
— and I believe the low'cst to bo much within the mark — 
represents a fund which docs not now exist for any practical 
purpose, but which this Act will probably call into active 
and prolific existence — a fund w'hich will bo available primarily 
for the benefit of the tenant, but ultimately, ^vithout doubt, 


also for the benefit of the landlord. If, however, this pro- 
position should bo questioned, I ask you to iall back in miial 
to the iigurcs I hiivo given you in connection with Ulster, 
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and to look to tke security of rent and the larger j)rodnco in 
that Province as compared with the other Provinces of L-e- 
land. I am persuaded, Sir, that if only wo have the 
assistance of this House in adjusting the provisions of the 
Bill no long time will elapse before the landlord will have 
cause to rejoice not less than the tenant in the adoption of 
measure hy the Legislature, ibid if, on the other hand, I 
am asked why I believe the Bill wiU be accepted by the 
tenant, I wU say that, though it does not profess to transfer 
to others the rights of the landlord in the soil, I still believe 
it uill be accepted, and I found this belief upon a firm convic- 
tion of the truth of that remarkable declaration which was made 
two centuries and a half ago by one of the most acute observers 
of his day, Sh' John Davies, the Attorney General of James 
the Pu'st, whose writing’s upon L-eland arc even now full of 
interest and instruction. In those writings are contained these 
memorable words — “ There is no nation of people under the 
sun that doth love equal and indifferent justice better than 
the Lish.” That was true in the 17th century, and nothing 
that has since happened has tended, in my mind, to shake its 
truth. The Lish people, as lovers of justice, while demand- 
ing justice for themselves, ivill desme justice for others. 
Justice for themselves i\ill have been obtained when they are 
able to pursue their industry in peace and confidence, with 
a certainty of reaping its fruits. More than that they wiU not 
ask ; and as the whole aim of this Bill is to secure for them 
those gieat advantages, I am persuaded that they will accept 
it as a just and valuable boon. 

And if, again, I am asked what I ’hope to effect by this 
Bill, I certainly hope we shall effect a great change'in Ireland; 
but I hope also — and confidently believe — that this change 
will be accomplished by gentle means. Every line of the mea- 
sure has been studied with the keenest desire that it shall 
import as little as possible of shock or violent alteration into 
any single arrangement now existing between landlord and 
tenant in Ireland. There is, no doubt, much to be undone 
— there is, no doubt, much to be improved — ^but what we de- 
she is that the work of this Bill should be like the work of 
Nature herself when on the face of a desolated land she 
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restores what has been laid waste hy the wild and savage 
hand of man. Its operations, we believe, A^ill be quiet aud 
gradual. We msh to alarm none ; we wish to injure no one. 
What we wish is that where there has been despondency 
there shah be hope; where there has been mistrust there 
shall be confidence ; where there has been ahenatiou aud 
hate, there shall, however gi-adually, be woven the ties of a 
strong attachment between man and man. This we know 
cannot be done in a day. The measure has reference to evils 
which have been long at work, them roots strike far back into 
bygone centmaes ; and it is against the ordinance of Provi- 
dence, as it is against the interest of man, that immediate 
reparation should in such cases be possible ; for one of the 
main restraints of misdoing would be removed if the con- 
sequences of misdoing could in a moment receive a remedy. 
For such reparation and such efiects it is that we look from 
this Bill ; and we reckon on them not less surely and not less 
confidently because we know they must be gradual aud slow ; 
aud because we are hkewise aware that if it be poisoned by 
the malignant agency of angry or of bitter passions, it cannot 
do its proper work. In order that there may bo a hope of its 
entire success it must be passed — not as a triumirh of party 
over party, or class over class ; not as the lifting up of an 
ensign to record the donmfall of that which has once been 
great and powerful — but as a common worli of common 
love and good-will to the common good of our common 
country. With such objects, and in such a spirit as that, 
this House will address itself to the work, aud sustain the 
feeble efibrts of the Government. And my hope, at least, 
is high and ardent that wo shall live to see our work prosper 
in our hand, aud that in that Leland which wo desire to unite 
to England and Scotland by tiro only enduring tics, tho.se of 
freo will and free aficction, peace, order, and a settled and 
cheerful industry will difiuso their blessings horn year to year, 
aud from day to day, over a smiling laud. 
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j\Iv. GLADSTONE. — I do not feel it to be any part of my 
duty on this occasion to attempt an elaborate criticism upon 
tbe speech of the right hon. Gentleman. With respect to 
his closing remarhs and his reference to the state of Ireland, 
although I by no means consider myself as open to censure for 
having pointed out on a former evening that the best method 
of gathering the true purport of a Judge’s charge was to read 
the document, yet I make no complaint of the general tenour 
of tlie right hon. Geutlemau’s reference to the condition of 
that country. Again, I need not follow him througli the 
historical review with which he commenced his speech ; for it 
is but indirectly related to the present debate, and I only 
notice it for the purpose of entering my demurrer to its precise 
accuracy. With regard to the right hon. Gentleman’s project 
of an Irisli Land Bill, Avhich he has laid before us with tbe 
' utmost frankness, I do not think it is at all necessary to make 
it the subject at present of detailed consideration. But I am 
tempted to suggest a difficulty to the mind of the right hon. 
Gentleman. I grant that his conception is marked by at 
least one attribute of genius, and that the one he has had most 
in view, namely, simplicity; for what he has sketched in 
effect comes to this : “ Leave customs where they are, respect 
freedom of contract, and appoint a judge who, when a tenant 
is evicted, shall guard the tenant from coercion and the 
landlord .from fraud.” That is the plan of the right hon. 
Gentleman ; and now upon it I put to him a single question : 
— Suppose the landlord, using his powers of free contract, 
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agTees with his tenant that he shall not upon eviction go 
before a Judge — I want to know what, in that case, and 
subject to that single test, AviU become of the measure of the 
right hon. Gentleman? Such a covenant would of itself 
reduce his Bill to nullity. 

But, Su’, it is a much more agreeable office to aclcnow- 
ledge, and I do it with frankness, that the speech of the right 
hon. Gentleman has not in its spirit differed from the general 
tone of this debate. Indeed, the first oblieation now incum- 
bent upon me is to express the high and peculiar satisfaction 
v/ith which I have listened to very many of the speeches 
dehvered in the course of this discussion, amona* which I Avill 
venture to mention, if I may do so wdth proper respect, the 
speech of the hon. Member for Carlow (j\L’. Kavanagh), upon 
the opposite side of the House, and from a different political 
quarter, the speeches of my hon. friends the Slember for 
Tralee (The O’Donoghue), the Member for Kildare (j\tr. 
Cogan), and others, including some Members who have not 
on most other occasions found it within their power to give a 
firm support to the Government ; nay, rather to those gene- 
rally, without invidious distinction, who have taken part in 
tliis debate, do I respectfully tender, on the part of the 
Government, this aclcnowledgment, that although many, un- 
doubtedly, may have disclosed in the course of tiie discussion 
the germs of what may become to bo serious difficulties wlien 
we aiTive at the Committee, there has been liardly a speaker 
of w'hom I could venture to question tliat he has looked upon 
this measure with a sincere desire to accept it as far ns his 
conscientious convictions would admit, and that up to the 
limit thus fixed all have sought to smooth the didicultics 
that intercept the adjustment of this great and vital (jiic.stiun. 

I never have undervalued, and 1 do not now' uiulcrvalue, the 
serious character of these obstacles; it is only by patient 
consideration that they can, one by one, be overcome. It 
is enough for me to say that wo now see before us the path 
of this Bill, clear and straight, at least so far as inte thi! 
Committee; and that for such an auuanit of prugifos, 
achieved as it will be with the general, I wuuhl almost 
venture to say with the unanimous, assumt t»l the llou»c. 
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it is our pleasure as well as oui* duty to tender our sincere 
acknowledgments. 

Having tlius discharged a duty of gratitude, I must also 
venture to express my satisfaction on a ground somewhat 
narrower. We are well pleased, as authors of the Bill, to 
find that a measure such, as this, which. I admit to be a com- 
plex one, after being subjected for four nights to the acute 
and searching, though by no means unfriendly, criticism of 
the most competent men in this great assembly, has so well 
borne the ordeal through which it has passed. 

Still, Sir, I do not deny that on certain points an impression 
has been made on the mind of the Government with regard to 
some few i^rovisions of the Bill. I will not on this occasion 
attempt to enter into minute or full explanations upon each 
clause of the measure, but I will pass with great rapidity over 
all except those which touch the most vital portions of it. And 
in the first place, the admissions I shall make are as follows. 
The clause with respect to subletting cottages and gardens to 
labom'ers will undoubtedly require further and careful modi- 
fication, in a sense possibly both of restriction and of develop- 
ment. Yet, I should be extremely sorry to part with that 
clause, and I do not anticipate that it can be necessary. The 
clause with respect to the leasing power of the landlord, which 
is to set aside the liability to damages for eviction, has been 
criticized by many of the representatives of popular sentiments 
in L-eland, and I am free to admit that I can see particulars 
in which that part of the plan might be justly amended. The 
provision that county cess on tenements not exceeding 4Z. 
valuation should pass immediately to form part of the lia- 
bilities of landlords I think has been attacked upon grounds 
which must lead to its reconsideration. Further, Sir, there is 
a point of greater importance — a difficulty with regard to 
which I hope we may be able to effect an improvement in 
the Bill ; and that is with respect to the mode in which, as 
the language of the third clause now stands, the two elements 
of damages for eviction and payment for improvements are 
mingled together. We have associated them for an object 
which I think will be appreciated. We were governed in 
attempting that association by the belief that, as regards the 
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smaller class of tenements, tliere was much of tlie produce 
of the labour of the occupier which might very fairly be con- 
sidered as improvement in relation to his claim to compensa- 
tion, and yet which it might be difficult to sustain in that 
character as improvement from the landlord s point of view 
before an arbitrator or a judge. We shall, perhaps, make an 
endeavour, without in any degree foregoing our object, to 
effect a more distinct severance between the two elements of 
payment for improvements and compensation for loss in- 
fluenced by eviction. Again, I will not deny it is quite possi- 
ble that it may be fit, with respect to those provisions of the 
Bill which relate to loans of the public money for the pur- 
pose of promoting purchases or the reclamation of waste 
lands, to accompany them with particulars that may mark 
them exceptional and experimental character, and not leave 
it to be supposed tliat they are intended to become part of 
our permanent and universal legislation. Once more, Sir, 
the subject of the law of distress has been introduced into 
this debate ; and, without being prepared to make any special 
or particular admission, I may state that I think it possible 
tliat in some respects it may bo right to consider the present 
provisions of that law in Ireland, in their bearing on cer- 
tain clauses of this Bill, with a view to its modification. 
Lastly, I do not at all question that the woi-ding of some 
of our clauses, and csi)ccially of the clause which relates to 
the Ulster tenant-right, may be profitably made the subject 
of further review ; but from the substance of that Ulster 
clause I must own that the debate to which I liave listened 
has not irisphed mo witli the slightest desire or disjiO.'ition to 
depart. 

Making the-c admissions, 1 will now refer to tlu? weightier 
objections which f am not ])repared to admit, ami t<i oiler 
some slight comments on the more promimmt arguments 
which have been made against essential teuturcs oi the Bill 
in the course of the debate. 

The right hon. (lentlemaii the i\remher for Oxford-hire* up- 
j)enrs to me to be too hasty in his intmenee troin the Jin.xiety 
of Irish occupiers to retain pos-cs.-ion of tiieir ImMing-. 
The riitht hon. Cli-ntleman .says, this anxiety i-* to be tab'T n 
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as in itself aflbrding a clear proof that the terms of their 
holdings such as they now exist are profitable to them, I am 
not able to make that unqualified admission. The holdings 
may be rented under such circumstances, that they would bo 
profitable and satisfactory, and that the rents of them could 
be easily paid, provided they were attended with secm-ity of 
tenure, but at the same time it may be perfectly possible 
that while the tenure is insecure, the holding may be very 
far indeed from satisfactory, and yet the tenant may be well 
and reasonably inspired with an intense dcsii’o to retain it ; 
first, because he hopes the wisdom of the Legislature \sdll 
invest it with that quality of stability which now it wants ; 
and secondly — and this is by no means a small consideration 
— because he knows himself, as a rule (and no one expressed 
the fact with greater terseness than the hon. Member for 
Carlow), to be without other means of livelihood. 

With regard to Ireland, and the clifferent reports we hear 
as to what goes on there, I am reminded of an illustration 
which may be drawn from the ‘ Odyssey ’ of Homer. We 
find in that poem traces of two legends — the one that there 
is a distant country in which there prevails perpetual day, 
and another, perfectly distinct, that there is another distant 
country in wliich there prevails perpetual night. How, any- 
body, becoming acquainted with these two legends, would at 
first sight infer that they belonged not to the same, but to 
different originals. But we know very well that they can- 
not but belong to the same original, and that both are drawn 
with equal truth from the same portion of the globe, which 
has perpetual day and perpetual night, but has the one and 
the other at different times of the year. So it is with Ireland ; 
the diversity of its chcumstances, as affected by the cha- 
racters of men and the usages of districts, is such that, 
dangerous as in all cases hasty generalization must be found, 
perhaps there is no case in which it is so utterly fatal to a 
just conclusion on the general merits of the subject, as when 
it is hazarded on a question relating to the state of Ireland. 

Judge Longfield, who has written on this subject with so 
much ability, force, and Imowledge, says, and I think with 
truth, that he may put the following dilemma. The compc- 
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tition value of laud in Ii-eland is too Rigli, because there is 
an excess of demand over supply. If the land is held at the 
competition value, which however in ordinary chcumstances 
is the desirable and proper, and the only proper, test, then 
the holding cannot under the circumstances of Ireland be 
satisfactory. If, on the contrary, it is held below the com- 
petition value, as frequently happens in Ireland, then again 
it cannot be satisfactory, because it is not secure, and a man 
can never know at what period he may be displaced from 
his occupation by some higher bidder. 

It is said by the right hon. and learned Gentleman the 
Member for the University of Dublin, that this Bill is to 
be complained of for the variance of its princqjles from 
English laws and customs ; but I must confess I was some- 
what astonished when I heard the right hon. Gentleman 
refer in terms of commendation to the recent English lc£!ris- 

O O 

lation with regard to copyholders. His suggestion upon that 
point appears to me to be one of the most revolutionary I 
ever heard made in relation to Irish land, because if the 
English example with regard to its legislation in rosjject to 
copyhold has any reference to Ireland, it means nothing but 
the expropriation of the landlord. And it is not a littlo 
singular that this should be the special point on ^v•hich the 
right hon. Gentleman finds fault with us for departing from 
the provisions of English law. Sir, what we have done is 
this; not to consider as a primary rulo an eXvac.t similarity 
between tho legislation for England and Ireland, but to con- 
sider what the circumstances of Ireland demand, and then to 
apply the same principles of equity to the true cireuinstancos 
of tho ca.se of the two countries. 

Again, Sir, it is .said that this Bill will encaairagc litigutioii; 
and to that charge tho general answer has been given, that the 
establishment of a system of riglAs implies possible litigation, 
if those rights are to be guarded by the suuciion of huv. 
But, surely, tho objection is one which cunnut bo very 
strongly felt on the benches opposite, bt-cau.'^o the right Inm. 
Gentleman who lias juat spoken tiirows everything, according 
to his plan, into tho hands of tho Judge. And iurther. 
inv right hon. friend tho IMciuber for North Liinc,ishir«% 
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iiltliough I tlo not know that ho indlviclunlly took any 
objection to tho Bill on the ground that it \Yould lead to too 
great an amount ot litigation, was certainly inclined himself 
to make a very handsome cojitribntion to tho stock, because ho 
proposed that independently of all tho remaining provisions 
of the Bill, tho parties should be allowed to make any con- 
tract whatsoever between themselves, provided it was made 
subject to discussion and settlement before the Judge. 

Again, Sir, tho right hon. Gentleman who spoke last 
objects very strongly to the Bill \Yith reference to the case 
of the proprietors, who came into possession under the 
"Encumbered Estates Act;” and he thinks it absolutely 
necessary that separate compensation should bo provided 
for those [uoprietors. I must, liowcver, with all respect, 
say that I think some confusion has crept into the mind of 
the right hum Geutlemau in coime.xiun with this part of 
the sidyect. Tho right hon. Geiilleman seems to suppose 
that, cpiite apart from tho question of nulefeasiblc title 
and tho release from iucumbrances, tho purchaser under 
the Encumbered Estates Act takes something dillereut in 
its nature from that which ap})ertains to other proprietors in 
Ireland. AYho gave it to him ? Who had any right to give 
it to him ? The purchasers under the Encumbered Estates 
Act provide for tho liquidation of encumbrances — that is to 
say, they have been paid olV out of the j)rice of the estate, — 
and Parliament declares their titles to bo indefeasible ; but 
Parliament has done nothing whatsoever except this for them, 
and has given nothing to them except what belonged to those 
from whom they bought, and what now belongs to every 
other proprietor in Ireland. I defy any one to produce an 
argument in favour of the claims of the purchaser under the 
Landed Estates Act, which will not end in tho adoption 
of a measure of compensation for all classes of proprietors. 

The right hon. Gentleman the Member for the County 
of Oxford is one to w'hose exercise of the facidty of criticism 
I always listen with great interest and attention, because 
I find there are generally to be gathered from his- speeches 
some of what I may call the stiffest objections which can 
be taken to a measure. On the present occasion I have 
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heard him with great satisfactioB. He took his main, or one 
of his main objections to the third clause — the clause whicli 
gives damages for eviction — on the ground that it tells against 
the good landlord and lets off the bad. How, not only is 
that not the fact, but it is the very reverse of the fact. Eor 
example ; By the good landlord is meant the man who lets his 
land at a moderate rent, and bv the bad landlord a man who 
lets it at a rent which is unduly high. Under the clause itselti 
the amount of compensation wliich is to be given is to con- 
sist of so many years’ rent. Tliis simple fact shews that the 
landlord will pay highly on eviction in proportion as the 
rent is high. But, moreover, 'the right hon. Gentleman 
has forgotten to take into consideration the operation of the 
Equity clause. A tenant may say, I lost so much because my 
rent was low ; and p-hnd facie his case is good. But tiie 
landlord may urge in reply that it was reasonable to pay 
a fair and not a low rent, and may ask the Judge, taking into 
consideration the circumstances of the case, to disallow the 
scale of damages which the third clause contemplates. The 
refusal to pay a fair increase of rent would undoubtedly be 
imreasonable conduct under the Bill, and coiikl not tail 
to operate in diminution, if not in total dhallowauco, of tho 
damages payable for eviction. 

It is also contended by the right hon. Gentleman that tho 
scale of damages for eviction i.s too high, and that it amounts 
to two-thirds of tho fee-simple; whilst 7ny hon. iVicjid tho 
i\[ember for Cork maintains that it is too low. A'uw, E do 
not think it is necessary I should stop to enter into tiiat dis- 
cussion. The right hon. Gentleman tho Illombcr for Dublin 
University pointed out truly that seven years’ rmd may be 
granted ms a compensation under that scale, and that in the 
present eircumstnnce.s of Irolaml seveu years might be re- 
garded in a largo portion of that country as one-third of tli*! 
value of the fee-simple. There would therefore, 
be an abstraeiion of no small part of property from the land- 
lord. Now, this I will urge in tho first instance, that 20 or 21 
years’ purchase is a miserable representation ut tiie value ot 
land, and that tho prevalence of so low a scale is in it.-^elt th** 
sorest proof of a disordered and unhealthy .-tat*‘ <»i thing". 
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1 shall not at this moment assume this Bill to be a good and 
sntlieient measure, but I venture to say that if rarliamcnt 
can pass a good ineasuro for ihe settlement of the land 
question in Ireland, by the establishment of practical sccu- 
ritv of tenure, it is no excessive but a moderate eslimato of 
the result of such a measure, to suppose that these seven years’ 
rent, about which wo have heard so much to-night, would not, 
when payable, be carved out of tlu' present interest of the 
landlord, but may bo well added to the value of the land in 
regard to the increased security of tiauire which any good 
measure must bring with it, and as a consequence of that 
development of agriculture in the country which the right hon. 
Gentleman who has just sat down contends is not one of the 
objects of the Bill, but which I can assure him, so far as the 
views and intentions of the Government are concerned, is one 
of its paramount objects. 1 come now to the Ulster custom. 

That is a .subject on which we have been a.ssailed from 
both sides. When I tiso the word “assailed,” I mean nierelv 
in the sense of fair criticism. Wlmt, then, is said of the 
Ulster custom, apart from any question of greater or less 
perfect ion iu the wording of the clause which we have pre- 
sented? It is said that the custom ought to bo dclined; 
that it ought to be extended throughout Ireland; that it 
ought not to be stereotyi^ed and made perpetual ; and lastly, 
it is said bv some that it ought to bo discountenanced. 

With a view to its restraint or extinction, heavy censure 
has been pronounced upon the Ulster custom from the other- 
side, and great authorities have been quoted as being severely 
condemnatory of that ciLstom. I^ow, in the first place, with 
regard to tho detinition of the Ulster custom, it is impossible 
to deflne it without altering it. It wears a variety of forms. 
These forms are all variations based upon one common model ; 
they are all of them so many modifications of one substantial 
right ; and that is, the right of the tenant to dispose of his 
occupation. But the modifications are various. Are we to 
define each of these modifications, and to say that mider one 
or the other of these the judgment of the Court in each case 
must fail ? Why, it would be absolutely impossible ; whereas, 
on the other hand, if we are to attempt a single definition, 
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tliat must be a definition of tbe principle without any modifi- 
cations at all. Consequently we should attempt to apply 
throughout Ulster, in a uniform shape, that which now 
materially varies, and while aiming to do justice and secure 


to every man in a firmer manner what he now actually enjoys, 
we should, on the contrary, tahe from some persons a great 
deal which they now possess, and give to many pei-sons 
a great deal which they do not now possess at all. 

It is said, on the other hand, that the Ulster custom ought 
to be extended throughout Ii’elaud ; and we have been told, 
though I am glad to see, as between our adversaries in argu- 
ment, a contradiction which diminishes the weight of their 
authority, that we treat the Ulster tenant better than tenants 
in the rest of Ueland, and also that we treat him worse than 
tenants in the rest of Ireland. Now, om* desire is to treat 
him neither better nor worse than if he were found elsewhere 
in Ireland. But in one sense we mav be sai’d to treat him 
worse, because we only seek, as a general rule, to secure to the 
Ulster tenimt that which by custom, where it is lairly oh- 
observed, he now possesses, whereas with respect to the rest 
of Ireland, or giuat part of the rest of Ireland, wo are on- 
deavouring to secure for it in one shape that wliicli wo freely 
admit it does not now possess at all. 

Now, Sir, the ground of our proposed legislation as to the 
Ulster custom ought to be well understood. The right hon. 
Gentloinan is not open to one of the observations I am now 
about to make, because ho would pass the custom by altogeiher; 
but I venture to give the opinion that legislation iqum tluj 


Irish land question, simply passing by the Ulster <*u.',lom and 
saying noihiug about it, but attempting to leave it as it is, 
wouhl uot be possible ; that is wholly beymul the pow«!r either 
of the right hon. Gentleman or of any other man. As to tlie 
particular funn of legislation which wo propo.-e, the ground we 
take is this. 'I'Uo Ulster tenants have made a large invest- 
ment of money. It is variously cstimateti, buLisst.Ui.d, witio 
out any [»roof or .strong pre.'jUuqition of exagger.ajon, to 
.•imouuL to 20,UUt),0UU/. ' That 2U,t;UU,UUU/. ha.- tiot ii.id ail 
the protection which we hold that it uugh^ ba'.e. \\ u 
cuutumi that the tenants have, made tidi inYe,tmeiit, a ^ 
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a rule, with the knowledge and consent of their landlords, and 
that, having been made with that knowledge and consent, it 
amounts to a covenant between the parties. It is not a con- 
tract recognised by the Courts ; we think it ought to be 
recognized by the Courts. It appears to us that in England 
it would have been recognized by the Courts ; at any rate 
that, according to the principles of justice, it ought to be 
so recognised. But let it' be understood that our legislation 
for securing and defining the Ulster custom is not legislation 
of a theoretical or speculative kind ; it simply gives the just 
defence of law to rights, which we conceive are now secured 
by honourable covenant, and the further protection of which 
the Ulster tenant is entitled in equity to demand. 

The proposition that a virtual covenant exists, true with 
respe’ct to Ulster, is not true with respect to the rest of 
Ireland, except in rare cases. It will be admitted that the 
cases are exceptional in which, unless in Ulster, an incoming- 
tenant pays a sum to the outgoing tenant with the consent 
of his landlord. In many cases he pays it without his 
consent, in many without his knowledge. The cases in 
which he pays it with his consent are comparatively rare. 
Have we left those cases unprovided for ? On the contrary, 
when cases like these, which, we admit, approximate in 
substance to the Ulster custom, occur in other parts of 
Ireland, we bring them under the sixth clause of the Bill, 
W'hich implies that the landlord ought in such cases to allow 
the outgoing tenant to dispose of his interest like the Ulster 
tenant ; and if the landlord is unwilling to grant this 
liberty, we allow the outgoing tenant to go before the Court 
and claim a payment from the landlord himself in respect to 
the money which he bad had to pay upon entering upon the 
farm. . I must, .therefore, wait to see in what manner any 
gentleman who hears me will be able to point out any closer 
mode of applying out of Ulster the same principle as we 
apply in Ulster, the broad difference being this, that,* whereas 
in Ulster the custom prevails throughout large districts, and 
may fairly be called the custom of ■ the country, out of 
Ulster it is not the custom of the country ; it is rather to be 
traced in small and separate rivulets on particular estates. 
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possibly liere and there in some limited district or neighbour- 
hood. It is, accordingly, as with separate cases that we deal 
with tliem, but it is also in a manner which substantially 
corresponds with the legislation we projjose with regard to 
the Ulster system. 

Again, Sir, it is said that the Ulster custom is a bad 
custom, that it ought to be discountenanced, and that we 
ought not to stereotype it. In the first place, I deny that 
we stereot^'pe tlie custom, or cast it into any rigid form. I 
think the right hon. Gentleman the Member for the Univer- 
sity of Oxford fails to comprehend with accuracy the effect of 
the legislation proposed. The Ulster custom does not enable 
the outgoing tenant to demand any particular sum, small or 
great. If the landlord allows the outgoing tenant to dispose 
of his interest, the Ulster custom is satisfied ; if he does not 
allow him to do so, the Ulster custom is not satisfied. The 
right hon. Gentleman who has just sat down, almost repeating 
the language of mv hon. friend the Member for Kilkenuv, 
says that our legislation with regai’d to the Ulster custom 
legalises the private arrangements on every estate in the 
North. The hon. Member for Kilkenny gave us a lively 
illustration of a particular estate oji which a rule has been 
made that any destruction of game involves the loss of the 
tenancy ; and he said if there was .such a rule on an estate in 
Ulster it would, under the Bill, entail tlio loss of tlie tenancy. 
The case was that of a man who had killed a hare Avitli a 


stone, and by that act, under the rulc.s of the estate, the 
tenancy became void. This inight follow from a privitto 
arrangement on an e.state, and there is an estate in Lister 
that has been the subject of painful, though just, remark in 
discussion here and eksewhere, on which it may be that 
rules something like that may have been laid iloun. I hit 
there cannot be a greahn*, a more fundamental misconception 
of the whole matter. The Ulster custcmi is not a {uivatu 
rule that each man chooses at any time to e^tabliih. .V 
breach of custom is not a cit-'tom. An establi-hed (mstom is 


ii thing well 
receiving a 
iavc.’^tigati.'d, 


understtjod as such, arid pcrUctly capable ut 
Icgiil meaning imd interprctiitu jt when it i-» 
in ciich rejtpeeU\ cly, an is uiiiltf’V f>J lact. 
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Wlierevcr a particular proprietor or au agent chooses to set 
up a rule which, though it be enforced on the estate, is in 
derogation of custom, and which has not itself subsisted so long 
and under such conditions as to acc|uire the cliaracter of a 
custom, it will be condemned by a judge as a private and 
arbitrary practice. Jhit the Ulster custom, while it is recog- 
nised, is not stereotyped by the Dill. As 1 have .‘=aid, it does 
not consist on a right to demand any particular sum of 
7 uoney. A man may give 20 years’ })urchase in Ulster for 
his holding. If it so happens from any course of circum- 
stances that the value of that tenant-right declines in the 
market to 15 or 10 years’ ])urchasc, the Ulster tenant has no 
reined}’’ ; ho has bought something in the market, and, like 
other purchasers, he must take his chance when he has occa- 
sion to sell it again. 'I'lie custom docs not guarantee the 
replacement of his money, nor does the Dill. "What ho is 
entitled to by the custom, speaking generally and apjirt 
from particular modilications, is to get for the interest which 
he has purchased or otherwise acquired what the market will 
yield. Instead of stereotyping the particular sums which 
may be paid, all that could be done by the clause would be to 
say that, subject to A'ariations in the particular usages of thfj 
country, he should obtain that which the open market woukl 
yield him for the interest with which ho was about to part. 

And now. Sir, I must say a word for the Ulster custom 
itself, after all that has been said against it. It is supposed 
by some — I am bound to .say, much to their credit, it does 
not appear to be supposed or urged by the landlords of 
Ulster generally — that the money paid in Ulster for the 
tenant-right is carved out of the landlord’s interest in the pro- 
perty, that is, out of the landlord’s estate. From those who 
think so, I should like to know what Ulster would be now, 
at this moment, Avithout the custom. A passage quoted by 
my right hon. friend from the evidence of one of the wit- 
nesses before the last Committee^ as to the effect that would 
be produced in Ulster by any legislative attempt at the 
overthrow of this custom, may show that, although it is not 
abstractedly, as I admit, the best system that can be con- 
ceived, yet, relatively to all the circumstances under which it 
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has prevailed and relatively to those conditions and practices 
of tenure Avhich prevail elsewhere in Heland, it is idle and 
futile, or even something worse, to deny it the credit to 
which it is entitled, — this credit, namely, that it has given 
satisfaction to the occupier, it has secured the peace of the 
district, and it has not diminished, but, relatively to other 
parts of Ireland, it has promoted the prosperity of the 
landlord as measured by the increase of his rent. Without 
attempting, then, to give to the custom in itself a force of 
expansion it does not now possess, I think it is our duty to 
secure the observance of it within the limits in which it now 
prevails. 

I now approach the broadest of all the questions connected 
with the character of this Bill. My hon. friend the jMember 
for Kilkenny seems to think that we ought to give one law 
to all Ireland, and complains that by the Bill we give four 
laws to Ireland. We distinctly decline to admit that wo 
should be giving one law in substance to Ireland, though we 
might give her an apparent uniformity, if wo wore to provide 
the same legislation and the same compensation for men who 
have paid nothing at all, when they took their holdings, as 
wo provide for those who have invested large sums of money 
in taking thorn; and upon that subjoct wo cannot be too 
explicitly understood by tlio hon. i\l(‘inber. But this is a 
Bill, as I ventured to describe it upon its introduction, which 
aims not at giving perpetuity of touuvo or fixity of tenure, nor 
at giving anything which, however diiferent in souiuj, woidd 
in sense and substance bo found to correspond with tho.sf? 
modes of agricidtural occupancy. It is a Bill for giving sta- 
bility of tenure, and for imparting a smiso of security to the 
mind of the occupier of the soil, so that ho may pursue his 
honourable avocation in peace, in conlidenee, and in safety. 
We may, therefore. Sir, say to the Irish pL-asani— and. if In' 
is as fond of classical studies now as it is said he u^.-tl to b<-, 
lie will understand us — we nuiy say to liim that which 
said to the provincial occupier of North Italy in the titno 
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“ Ergo tua rura manebunt : 

Et tibi magna satis ; quamvis lapis omnia nndns, 

Limosoqne pains obducat pascua junco.” 

And, so regarding liis condition, the aim of this Bill is to 
secm-e him in that condition, yet to secure him, not by 
giving him a property in the soil, but through attaching such 
conditions to the act by means of which alone the landlord can 
remove him that that act shall become both difficult and 
costly ; difficult and costly to such a degree that, humanly 
speaking, we may be confident it never will be resorted to 
except for good reason. I wish to borrow for one moment 
the admirable language of my hon. friend the Member for 
Tralee (The O’Donoghue), who said that under this Bill it 
will be next to impossible for the landlord to evict the 
tenant except for reasons ^vhich every man capable of discri- 
minating between right and wrong will own to be sufficient. 

Now, Sir, that is the object we have in view. And I divide 
the difficulties that beset our path of legislation in regard to 
land in Ireland into two classes. In the one class I place all 
those objections which meet us in this Biouse, and which are 
supported and sustained in argument, and of those I have 
endeavoured on this occasion to take brief, summaiy, and 
imperfect notice, so as in some degree to indicate to the 
House that we are prepared to redeem our jfiedge of giving 
fair consideration to amendments in committee on the Bill, 
in whosesoever interests they may seem to be dictated and 
conceived, with the view of bringing the measure as nearly as 
we can to a state of perfection. But, Sir, there are other 
arguments by far more powerful, not in their force of reason, 
but in their power of acting upon the popular mind — argu- 
ments which scarcely show a front in this House ; for although 
three or four times in the course of this debate we may have 
heard the mere expression ‘‘fixity of tenure,” I ask the 
House whether, during these four nights, in this great arena 
of reason and discussion, any argument whatever has been 
made by any English, Scotch, or Irish representative to show 
that fixity of tenure, to be applied as a means of securing 
justice and peace in Ireland, can for a moment abide its trial 
at the bar of an impartial judgment. Sir, I wish to record 
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that fact as a great and an iuiportaut fact ; because in tin's 
House, where iinliuiited treedom of speech 1ms prevailed, and 
I trust ever will prevail, and where there are nieji, aye scores 
of men, sent to us from Ireland, who certainly would never 
fail — as they have often proved — either in courage or in 
ability to urge the most unpopular considerations which they 
believe to be right in the interest of their country, it is, 
though a negative, yet a most material and most vital fact 
that the jminciple of fixit}’* of tenure has remained during 
four nights of debate on the second reading of a Bill on land 
tenure in Ireland wholly unsustained by the slightest attempt 
at reasoning. 

O 

■\Yell, Sh-, but there is another phrase to which I wish to 
call the attention of the House, a phrase whicli perhaps bears 
with another sound a kindrerl sense. I own that I am san- 
guine enough to believe — though I may be wrong — that with 
regard to nearly the whole of the arguments which have bt;en 
advanced by hon. Crcntlcmen opposite, wo shall bii able in a 
great degree to reconcile them to our views, or, where we 
caunot, that we shall be able, by the prevailing judgment of 
the House, to give cll'ect, notwithstanding, to the convictions 
that we entertain, and that we have cxjilained in this Bill. 
But questions much broader than the ditleronccs between the 
speeches that have been made on the other side of the IloU'.t', 
and those that have been made on this side are involved in 


the controversies which have been agitated in Ireland. .\nd 
permit me, Sir, respectfully to say in pas.-iug — ui though 1 
will not enter in detail upon timt que.-sUon — that 1 am nut 
aware that any mendjcr of the pre.-ent Guvernmeut is, by any 


expix^.sion which he has used during this conlruversy, in tlm 
slightest degree open to tlie remark that he has i)een ic- 
sponsible for intluming these Irmh cuatruvcixies, and exciting 
the extravagant cx[)CCtations that appe.ir lo have gunt‘ 
abroatl. If any proof or reference is givm to ."how that 1 stm 
wrong, ne .diall be jcady boi:omingly, but Jirmly, to di hnd 
ourselves. 1 puss by the que.ition nu.v to cun"idcr that which 


is more important, — 

iMr. CuN.N'oi.LY.—’l’he right hon. .Member for Birmingham. 
iMr. — i urn ian prepared 5o admit that my 
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right hon. friend the Member for Birmingham is open to this 
censure. He is not here to defend himself. I am quite sure 
the hon. G-entleman opposite wishes he were. 

Mr. Connolly. — Certainly. 

Mr. G-ladstone. — But so far as I have been cognisant of 
the language of my right hon. friend the Jilember for Bir- 
mingham, and that is from his speeclies which have been 
delivered in this House, I have always heard him say, with 
the most scrupulous care, that any measure he would propose 
in reference to the land in Ireland would bo based on the 
principle of a most sacred respect for the rights of property. 
But when we come to consider what is going on in Ireland 
I must ask the House to £>ive a moment’s attention to the 
nature of the demands that we have to meet, and, if they 
are not represented in this House in argument, that circum- 
stance does not make them the less, but rather the more, 
formidable. We must use our best endeavours from within 
these walls to make reason reach the ears and the minds of 
the Irish people. Perpetuity of tenure is a phrase that I 
flatter myself is a little going out of fashion. If I have 
contributed anything towards disparaging it 1 am not sorry. 
But another doctrme is advocated which I nish the House 
to consider, because I confess that to me it presents but too 
much the character of the old friend with a new face. It is 
the doctrine which is sometimes presented as a plan for 
fair rents, and sometimes called valuation of rents. Now, 
not even of that have we heard a great deal during the 
debate. But a description was lodged in my hands not 
long ago by an important deputation, which desii-ed that 
any Bill to be passed by Parliament should recognize for the 
tenant these things : 

“ A right to continued occupation, subject to the payment of 
the rent to which he is liable, or to such change of rent as shall 
be afterwards settled from time to time by fair valuation as 
hereinafter provided ; and the right to sell his interest to any 
sort of tenant to whom the landlord cannot make reasonable 
objection.” 

What is this fair valuation of rents? In my opinion the 

c 
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question as to the greater or less amount, or the particular 
adjustment of the scale in the third clause, of damages for 
eviction, is a question that admits of being treated as one of 
degree. If the scale is too high, reduce it ; if it is too low, 
raise it. If it is clumsily and ill-constructed, give it a better 
and a nicer adjustment. But our main contention is tlmt 
the great remedy which, apart from custom, ought to be 
provided for the Irish occupier, should be provided for him 
in the shape of a shelter against eviction, of a penalty (if I 
may so call it) upon eviction, hut not by provisions which 
should aim at giving him a joint property in the soil. 
When he has paid his money — with the consenft, or with 
the presumable consent, of his landlord — that gives him such 
property, inconvenient as it may be, he is entitled to be 
protected; but I am not prepared, nor are my colleagues 
prepared, to admit that the just protection of the tenant, 
which is a legitimate object of the care of Parliament, aifords 
either an apology or a reason for endowing him with a joint 
property in the soil. 

Now, the claims (to which it is my duty to object) which 
are made on behalf of what I may call the popular party 
in Ireland, are two. In the first place, it is said that there 
ought to be a power to reduce excessive rents. Sir, with 
much reluctance, but from a sense of the clear right as well 
as the necessity of the case, we have introduced into the Bill 
an exceptional power, not to reduce excessive rents 
spectively, nor yet by a direct process to reduce them at all, 
but to make allowance on the occasion of eviction, from any 
tenancy now subsisting, for non-payment arising out of ex- 
cessive rent. We have introduced that provision from a sense 
of its necessity, and purely as a partial, occasional, and tem- 
porary measure, required to complete the rectification of the 
present mischievous and irregular state of things. But it is 
further proposed that we should establish permanently and 
positively a power in the hands of the State to reduce ex- 
cessive rents. I should like to hear a carelul argument 
in support of that plan. I wish at all events to retain at all 
times so much of a judicial habit of mind as not to condemn 
a thing utterly until I have heard what is to be said for it ; 
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but I o\Yii I bave not heard, I do not Iniow, and I cannot con- 
ceive, what is to be said for the prospective power to reduce 
excessive rents that ought to outweigh the seemingly con- 
clusive arguments against it. In whose interest is it asked ? 
Certainly not in the interest of the landlord. Is it asked in 
the interest of the tenant.? Shall I really be told that it is 
for the interest of the Irish tenant bidding for a farm that 
the law should say to him, “Cast aside all providence and 
forethought ; go into the competition and bid what you like , 
drive out of the field the prudent man who means to fulfil his 
engagement ; fly high above him and induce the landlord to 
give you the farm, and the moment you have got it, or when- 
ever you find it convenient, come forward, appear before the 
public authority, show that the rent is excessive and that you 
cannot pay it, and so get released.” If I could conceive a plan, 
first of all, for throwing into confusion the whole agi’icultural 
arrangements of the country ; secondly, for driving out of the 
field all solvent and honest men who might be bidders lor 
farms, and might desire to cany on in a fitting manner the 
honourable business of agriculture ; thirdly, for carrying wide- 
spread demoralization throughout the whole mass of the Irish 
people, I must say, as at present advised — to confine myself 
to the present, and until I am otherwise convinced — it is this 
plan, and this demand, that we should embody in our Bill as 
apart of permanent legislation; a provision by which men 
shall be told that there shall be an authority always existing, 
ready to release them from the contracts they have deliber- 
ately made. 

This is one of the demands to which I recently referred as 
truly formidable : the other demand is for a public valuation 
of rents ; and I beg the House to consider what is meant by 
the valuation of rents. I have heard from my hon. friend 
the Member for Galway — speaking in the character of an 
Irish landlord, which he so well sustains — some expressions 
shewing that he looks with no disfavour on valuation of rents. 
Well, I at once make this admission ; that if the Irish land- 
lords, if any particular landlord thinks it desirable to have 
his rents fixed by public authority — I will not say it is 
desirable on public gi'ounds, nor that it may be done, but 

C 2 
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I will say so miicli as tMs that it opens a new aspect of the 
case, and a field of discussion on which I will not now enter. 
However, Avhat I do Avish is, in the fii'st place, that there 
should be a clear manifestation of the views of the Govern- 
ment, and secondly, I hope also of the House, that we are not 
ready to accede to a principle of compulsory legislation, 
by which the State shall take into its own hands the valuation 
of rents throughout Ireland. I say take into its own hands, 
because it is perfectly immaterial whether the thing shall be 
done by State officers forming part of the Civil Service, or by 
an arbitrator, acting under State authority, or by any other 
person invested by the law with powers to determine on what 
terms, as to rent, every holding in Ireland shall be held. And, 
first, I hold that if Ave are to value rents, Ave must take into 
our OAvn hands the fixing of every other condition of an 
agricultural holding, because otherAvise in vain do Ave fix the 
rent. "For suppose we have fixed the rent. The landlord 
thinks it too small, and having imposed some onerous con- 
dition, he then says to the tenant, “ I will relax the conditions, 
if you will add to the rent.” The result, of a certainty almost 
mathematical, is that if you undertake to fix the valuation of 
rents by public authority jmu must likewise undertake to fix 
the whole conditions of every agricultural holding. There is 
no eseaj)e from that conclusion. 

Well, then, are Ave pre23ared to undertake this office ? We 
say, by the Bill as it now stands, “ Give shelter to the tenant 
from loss by eviction, aud make that shelter effectual.” This 
doctrine says, “ Give over to the present tenant a great, a per- 
manent, nay, as I think it Avould be, a permanent legal interest 
in the land.” My proposition is that if you value rents, you 
may as well for every available purpose adopt perpetuity of 
tenure at once. It is perjjetuity of tenure, only clothed in 
a certain disguise. It is the first link in the chain, but 
it draAvs after it the last. Noav look for a moment at its 
practical difficulty. We are to value these rents. "Whut an 
army of public officers are Ave to send abroad to determine 
from year to year the conditions of tlie 000,000 holdings 
in Ireland, conditions Avhich are settletl Avitli comparative 
ease AAdion settled by the elastic action of private intercourse, 
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but conditions the fixing of which beforehand by a public 
authority would be attended with tenfold difficulty and labour. 
But here I may be told that, by the Bill, in a certain case we 
refer the fixing of these conditions to a public authority. 
I answer no ; that is a mistake. There is no compulsory 
reference of the conditions of any holding in Ireland to any 
public authority. We have said to the landlord, “If you 
wish to escape from the provisions of the Bill with respect to 
damages for eviction, you may of your own free will go before 
a public authority for that sole occasion and for no other." 
And that would be once for all; eveiy subsequent lease, 
such as described by the Act, would be free. But that 
option given by the Bill is a totally different matter, as the 
hon. Gentleman who cheered will admit, from a compulsory 
provision that all persons shall be carried before a public 
authority for the purpose of fixing the conditions of contract 
between landlord and tenant. 

But, again, I wish to ask, how are these rents to be valued ? 
What is the test ? The prices of produce ? Of what pro- 
duce ? Of one kind of produce, or of all kinds ? Can any 
man fix by law any system upon which it will be possible to 
adjust rents by calculations founded upon prices of agricul- 
tural produce of all kinds? Perhaps you will say, “What 
was done in the case of commutation of tithes ? ” I will tell 
you what Avas done. It Avas a very rough process indeed, and 
it was a process to which the tithe commutators submitted, 
but to Avhich, you may rely on it, no more poAverful class in this 
country will eA'er submit. Besides, the cases differ essentially 
in this : the tithe of agistment was gone, the right of the 
tithe commutator only subsisted in produce of certain kinds, 
and moreover it Avas not very difficult to get at the prices of 
these kinds of produce. The prices of grain have always 
been made matters of record, and it Avas on the prices of grain 
that the tithe was held mainly to depend. This is not so 
Avith the landlord. The landlord’s interest is not restricted 
to Avheat, barley, and oats, but extends to all the varied 
descriptions of produce. There are no records of the 
prices. It would be found extremely difficult, if not im- 
possible, to devise trustworthy records of the prices. They 
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aro sold in every possible way, and under every possible 
circumstance. It is impossible to bind them together so as 
•to found upon them a compensation wliich you can make 
the basis of these enormous and complicated arrangements. 
Again, how is the landlord’s rent to vary? Is it to vary 
according to the prices of produce exclusively? — because 
that is the proposal that we have commonly seen. Not only 
is it impossible, in my opinion, to get the prices of produce 
so as to found the rent upon them by a public authority ; not 
only, if we could get them, would it be absolutely impossible 
to apply a standard conformable to the varying circumstances 
of each particular holding, and its capacity to produce this or 
that kind of produce ; but, further, what are we to say with 
regard to the quantity of produce ? Supposing the quantity 
of produce is doubled, is the landlord to receive the same 
price for the increased quantity, or is he not ? If he is to 
receive as rent the same price charged upon the increased 
quantity, will the tenant be satisfied with iris inducement 
to increase the quantity ? But if the quantity is to remain 
the same, for the purposes of the rent, by what right do we 
cut off the whole of the landlord’s interest in the prospective 
increase in the quantity of produce to be obtained from his 
land ? The quantity of the produce may be increased by the 
cheap access of manures by railway, by improvements in 
machinery, and by many other causes ; and none of these can 
you justify giving over bodily to the tenant to the exclusion 
of the landlord, unless upon the assumption of that one 
principle which is vitally involved in perpetuity of tenure, — 
namely, that the elastic and undefined interest, which is the 
jDaramount interest, in the soil is to bo transferred from the 
owner to the occupier, and that the landowner is to become a 
tithe commutator, only upon a larger scale. Sir, if I state 
these things, it is that I may invite, nay provoke, confuta- 
tion. I disbelieve in the possibility of a satisfactory reply to 
these arguments ; but, at the same time, I think that it would 
be well that the attention of those who have stated all along 
that the Irish people will be perfectly satisfied with continued 
occupancy, subject to a valued rent, should really consider 
what is the meaning and scope and extent of the terms in 
which they couch their demands. 
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Sir, we haye a social system established in this country 
under which two persons have a vital interest in the land. 
One of them is the landlord, who regards the estate as a 
Avhole, and Svho is very -largely concerned in the development 
of its general and permanent prosperity; the other is the 
tenant, whose position it is desirable to simplify as much as 
possible, in order that he may be able to devote the whole of 
his resources and his capital, if he think fit, to the prosecu- 
tion of his trade. Hut if you once adopt this principle to 
which I am referring, you cannot retain these two classes 
upon the land. The man who becomes a mere annuitant 
loses all general interest in its prosperity. They have 
now, both of them, abundant reason to be there. Under 
the system which is contemplated, one of them may have 
abundant reason to be there, but the other will not. We are 
called upon, therefore, to begin this rectification of land 
tenures in Ireland with a plan which, if it be good at all, is 
good not for Ireland only, but for the whole of the three 
kingdoms, and which certainly amounts — I do not wish to 
describe it in language of exaggerated hope — to, perhaps, a 
peaceful, but yet a very searching and complete social 
revolution. I own that I do not, for myself, see any 
advantage in our rejecting the plan of Mr. Mill, which told 
out plainly and distinctly, and at once, the whole of its 
purposes and results, and amounted, in so many words, to 
an expropriation of the proprietors with full compensation — 
I do not see any advantage in our rejecting that plan, if we 
are to adopt some other, which, although couched in other 
language, and perhaps contemplating certain stages by way 
of pause in the process, with something like an agony of 
procrastination, is notwithstanding certainly and inevitably 
to end in the same conclusion. 

Now, Sir, I will ask leave to say one word, before closing, 
to my hon. friend who has moved that this Bdl be read a 
second time this day six months, and to those who may be 
disposed to support him. The situation in which we stand is 
acknowledged to be one of very great gravity. We, as the 
advisers of the Crown, have offered to Parliament a Bill, 
the principle of which is about to receive, but for them, an 
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unaninious approval j and it is allowed to be a measure 
•wbicli offers certain boons to the Irish occupier. Are these 
inconsiderable boons? What will be the condition, after 
this Bill is passed, of the occupier of the soil in Ireland as 
compared with what it is now ? What will it be as com- 
pared with the condition of the occupier of the soil in 
England or Scotland? The customary privileges, which 
at present he enjoys by a frail and precarious tenure, will be 
secured to him by law ; and even the shortest form of holding 
will be sheltered and protected by a fine on causeless eviction 
that may amount — and in many instances probably would 
amount, if such eviction is to be supposed — to one-third part 
of the fee-simple value of the estate. We hear it said some- 
times that this is no check at all ; that plenty of persons will 
be ready to come forward and pay six or seven years’ rent in 
order to obtain the possession and privileges of an agricultural 
holding. My answer is. Why do not they pay it now? 
Some one man is now in possession of the holding, which 
some other man is supposed to desire. All tenants are not 
evicted, in order to obtain better rents, even now when it can 
be done without cost. We do not expose the occupier to any 
new danger; but between him and the danger of eviction we 
place a bulwark of protection consisting in a number of years’ 
rent payable by the landlord. 

And now. Sir, let me ask what will be the case of the 
Irish occupier if this Bill is rejected ? because that will be 
the result, as far as'my hon. friends are concerned, for their 
vote would prevent it from finding its way into committee. 
T\Tiat demand, then, are they making on behalf of the occu- 
piers of Ireland? In what position do they seek to place 
them as compared with the position which gives contentment 
to those who are among the most free as ^vell as most high- 
minded people in the world, the agricultural part of the 
population in England and in Scotland ? Are we proposmg 
by this Act to place the Irish occupier in a position of 
inferiority to his brethren in the other parts of the United 
Kingdom? Are we not going, on the contrary, to hivest 
him with peculiar privilege and immunity? You may say 
that the proposal is insufficient. That may be so, according 
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to your view ; but I ask whether you will, in the name of 
Ireland, take upon you the responsibility of rejecting outright 
and without examination in detail what, upon the occasion 
of the second reading of this Bill, is offered to you by an 
unanimous Parliament ? Thus much at any rate you have it 
in your power now to secure, if we look at the Bill as it is, 
and undoubtedly I trust that it will not pass in any form less 
favourable to the people of Ireland than that in which it now 
stands. You have the power, then, in your own hands of 
securing for the occupier of the soil in Ireland that which 
the occupier of the soil in England or in Scotland never 
dreams of possessing, and for which he has never thought of 
' making application. Sir, this is indeed a grave matter, and 
I trust my hon. friends mil pause in the course they have 
adopted. I declare to them, without the smallest imputation 
upon their sincerity, that I cannot bring myself to believe, if 
it were possible that the phalanx they command could be 
swelled into a majority of the House, that they would not 
themselves be the first to regret with bitterness — and would 
not carry that regi'et to the very latest day of their lives — the 
result which their own exertions had brought about. The 
questions they should ask themselves on this occasion are few, 
but they are great and serious. They are raising the flag of 
resistance upon this question ; they are holding up a signal 
to the Irish people and inviting them to follow ? Will the 
Irish people follow such a disastrous invitation ? I believe 
not. I hold, again borrowing words from my hon. friend 
the Member for Tralee, that each successive act of justice 
developes feelings of content and loyalty and narrows the 
circle of disaffection. I know your difficulties may be great ; 
but they are not yours alone ; they are the difficulties of 
• other representatives of the Irish people. There is in Ireland 
. — do not let us conceal it from ourselves — ^not only a reckless, 
a lawless, but a demoralized and demoralizing agency, which 
is now at work for the twofold purpose of disturbing the 
country through agrarian crimes, and of making, through 
unreasonable demands, peaceable legislation impossible. But 
you have before you noble examples. Ai-e there not nume- 
rous members sent hither by constituencies like your own. 
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your brethren in many an ancient contest for the rights of 
your fellow- coimtiymen, who, nevertheless, in this debate, 
have manfully declared their resolution not upon this great 
and solemn occasion to reject the opportunity of making a 
new treaty of peace and concord with the United Kingdom ? 
And if — which I am most reluctant to believe, which I cannot 
believe — a portion of the Irish people could be induced to 
embark in this entei’prise, is it likely that they would suc- 
ceed,? Is the conflict one of such a character that you ought 
to encourage them to engage in it, and to reject, upon the 
second reading, a BiU — I repeat the sentence, because I wish 
every syllable of it to be strictly scrutinized — to reject, upon 
the second reading, a Bill which offers to the farmers and the 
cottiers of Ireland privileges of occupation such as have never 
yet been enjoyed in two countries that are admitted to be, as 
respects the condition of the cultivators of the soil, at the 
very least among the foremost in the world ? No, Sir, let us 
look back, for it is an instructive retrospect, over the history 
of Irish patriotism. 

For one hundred years Ireland has been engaged in almost 
continuous conflict, I will not say with the nation, but with 
the governing power of this island. She has engaged in that 
conflict with all the disadvantages of limited population, of 
inferior resources, of backward political development, and yet 
she has been uniformly successful. Strength and weakness 
have grappled together in stubborn, abnost incessant, conflict, 
and on every occasion, in a succession of falls, strength has 
been laid prostrate on the ground, and weakness has waved 
on high the banner of victory. And why was it so ? Last 
year my hon. friend, the Member’ for Merthyr Tydvil, using, 
as he was well entitled, the resources of skilled oratory, 
excited the ciu-iosity of the llouse by producing to us a pro- 
verb in Welsh, and after \yard he conveyed to us the Knglish 
sense. Unhappily for myself I cannot recite his Welsh, but 
his English was this — a nation is stronger than a lord. I, 
Sir, admit it. I admit more — a nation is stronger than a 
Parliament; but I will add yet another saying — there is 
something else that is stronger even than a nation, and that 
something is justice. The career of Ireland 1ms ever been 
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onward. Her cry lias ever been Excelsior ; but because sbe 
has bad justice for ber cause, and bas been sustained in ber 
conflict by that wbicb is tbe bigbest eai’tbly organ of justice, 
tbe favouring opinion of tbe civilized and Christian world. 
We, Sir, have accepted in good faifcb tbe cballenge wbicb 
carries us before that august tribunal. We seek in friendly 
contest to deprive Ireland of that powerful alliance. There 
is but one way in wbicb it can be done, and that is by offer- 
ing ber justice, justice ample and complete. Will you take 
it upon you to ask for more? Victors you have been in 
many battles ; but what will be tbe issue of tliis new and now 
threatened strife, when abeady — as we know from tbe utter- 
ances of high and low in other lauds — tbe world bas begun 
to recognize tbe efforts this great country is making for peace 
and concord? "What will be tbe issue of that strife, what 
will be tbe weight of responsibibty, if, intoxicated by success, 
and believing that that which bas been must ever be, you 
venture to make, on tbe part of Ireland, or on tbe part of a 
portion of tbe people of Ireland, demands that justice cannot 
sanction or concede ? Sb, we have been invoked to-night in 
solemn terms from both sides of tbe House, by my right 
bon. friend tbe Member' for Kildare, and by my noble friend 
tbe Member for Haddington, to be just and fear not. It is 
our desire to be just ; but to be just we must be just to all. 
Tbe oppression of a majority by a minority is detestable and 
odious ; tbe oppression of a minority by a majority is only by 
one degree less odious and less detestable. Tbe face of justice 
is like tbe face of tbe god Janus. It is like tbe face of those 
lions, tbe work of Landseer, wbicb keep watch and ward 
around a record of our country’s greatness. Sbe presents one 
tranquil and majestic countenance towards every point of tbe 
compass, every quarter of tbe globe. That rare, that noble, 
that imperial vbtue bas this above all other qualities, that sbe 
is no respecter of persons ; and sbe will not take advantage 
of a favourable moment to oppress tbe wealthy for tbe sake 
of flattering tbe poor, any more than sbe will condescend to, 
oppress tbe poor for tbe sake of pampering tbe pride and 
luxury of tbe rich. I beseech my bon. friends, then, to pause, 
before they call on us to do an act wbicb will break up tbe 
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concord and unanimity of Parliament. We have been met, 
and thus far handsomely and wisely met, from the other side 
of the House ;. we have been met, and gallantly met, by many 
of those wiio have been foremost in fighting the battles of the 
people of Ireland at times when that championship was less 
favoured than now by the smile of Fortune. Hesitate, then, 
I beseech you, before you run the risk of lighting a flame 
which you may in vain endeavom' to extinguish, lest, un- 
happily, your country, after surmounting every difficulty, 
and after baffling and conquering every enemy, should at 
length miss the prize of national peace, happiness and con- 
tentment through the agency of those she believed to be her 
friends. 


The numbers were : — 

Ayes 

Noes 

Majority for the second reading 
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A CORRECTED REPORT 


OF 

MR. GLADSTONE’S SPEECH 

AT GREENWICH. 


Mr. Angerstein and Gentlemen. — When 1 had the honour 
of addressing this constituency in the month of December, 
1868 , I endeavoured to state with frankness to you my con- 
sciousness of the peculiar disabilities under which I should 
labour, in the trust I had the honour to receive, with 
respect to the discharge of what I may call local duties 
towards you ; and I stated that if you were pleased to return 
me to Parliament I could not but make almost unlimited 
demands upon your indulgence. Gentlemen, if I have 
not been amongst you since that period, at least it may 
be said with truth that I have not been idle. I have 
been engaged in the unintermitted endeavour to discharge 
the main and paramount portion of the duties you were 
pleased to place in my hands. But I was and am deeply 
sensible that, in thus consenting to forego much of what 
was due to yourselves as a powerful and imroitant com- 
munity, you imposed upon me a debt of grariiude w'hich 
it ought not only to be my pleasure to acknowledge, but 
which it ought to be the constant endsuTonr of mv life to 
pay in. something better than words — s:r:eriin2’ better than 
local compliments — namely, in labour ±r tie public 
And at least, gentlemen, this I can say. laar if I have nor I eaa 
able to render to you the tokens of resrec: which are tjut 
due, I have never gone off my pathnrr the purpose of 
any other place. This is the nrsr oooakcn skce the rsarwf 
election upon which, by my ohui opwen and will, and 
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tlie friendly urgency which on two occasions availed itself 
of my presence for other purposes in the North — this is 
the first occasion that I have, by my own choice, visited 
and addressed an assembly of my fellow-countrymen. And, 
gentlemen, now that I have come, and now that, by gathering 
in these enormous numbers, you have testified your interest 
in the subject of our meeting, I am painfully oppressed with 
the consciousness that, however great may be your patience, 
and however kind your attention, neither yom’ time nor 
my own physical strength can possibly enable me to do any 
justice to the subjects that are before me, or to render any- 
thing like an adequate account of my stewardship. I repeat, 
then, that I must tresspass on your indulgence, and beg you 
to believe that if I touch but lightly, or even pass over alto- 
gether, many topics of public importance, it is not because 
1 am insensible of their weight, but it is on account of the 
restrictions imposed by the physical conditions under which 
I address you. 

Geeenwioh Hospital. 

Of your local interests, gentlemen, strictly so called, I will 
now say but one word, because it refers to a point at which, 
as a matter of fact, they touch upon a national subject. I 
mean with respect to the noble hospital at Greenwich, I had 
the honour of stating to an important deputation of your towns- 
men, formed without any'distinction of political o2)inious, the 
views with which her Majesty’s Government would approach 
the consideration of the questions connected with that truly 
national building. Since that time the matter has had the 
careful attention of my right honourable friend the Hirst 
Lord of the Admiralty; and I am sanguine in the belief that, 
when his plans are matured, you will find that it will bo, 
as I hope, in our power to ap^fiy the hospital to a purpose 
which will be satisfactory to you and to the countiy. Nor 
do I despair even of this, that it may be a jmrpose — though 
it would be premature to exiuoss a positive opinion tiuit it 
may also be a jiurpo-so, which will revive and ru-ncuy the tra- 
ditions of the glorious ju’ofessiou with which, trom the finst, 
it has been connected. 
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The History op the Past Period. 

I am not about to .spend a largo portion of your time in 
discussing exclu.<:ively the questions connected wifli tho Into 
session of Parliament. They jiavo been largcdy debated, or 
largely considered, before many assomblage.s of Knglishmon 
during the recess, and I rejoice that tho public mind ha.s 
been actively given to considering the history of that .session, 
because the result has been to dispel entirely the delusion 
of tho.so ^Yho suppose that, because it had been a session 
distinguished, unhappily, by peculiarities in the mothod of 
olVering parliamentary opposition, it had, therefore, boon an 
unproductive session. Of all tho charges that Nvere brought 
against tho Government the principal one that will remain is 
this, that they laid upon tho tables of I’arliament too great 
a number of measures. Well, now, gentlemen, I wash upon 
that charge to make one observation. It is nut exclusively 
in the option of Government to determine what measures 
it .shall lay upon the tables of Parliament. It is true that 

formally that mutter lies within their choice : but tlio in- 

• * 

llueuces that act upon them, both from witliiu tho Houses of 
Parliament and from the public expectation of the country, 
frequently — aye, con.stantly — make it a matter of moral 
necessity for them, even while they themselves may regret it, 
to produce to Parliament a greater number of mcusiu-es than 
they can conlidently reckon upon 'carrying into law. Now, 
there were four measures which we placed upon tho table of 
the House of Commons that di<l not become law. I mean 
four measures of special importance, to whicli in this criti- 
cism special reference is made. And what were they ? One 
of them was tho Scotch Education Bill, another was the 
Licensing Bill, a third the Local Government Taxation Bill, 
and the fourth was tho Mines Begidatiou Bill. [A Voice — 
“ What about the Ballot ? ’] I would venture to say to my 
Mend that it is in his power, if he thinks lit, to inllict great 
inconvenience upon his neighbours, by making it diilicult for 
them to bear me. It is for him to consider the propriety of 
that proceeding. Now, I am not about to argue whether wo 
ought to have made greater progress with those lour measures; 
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but what I am about to state is this, that such was tbe state 
ofpublic expectation and demand with regard to every one of 
those subjects, that it was not in our choice to refuse to place 
our views before Parliament in the form of a bill laid upon 
tbe table ; and I believe I am within tbe mark in saying that 
if we bad attempted to avoid incurring that responsibility, 
either other members of Parliament would themselves have 
endeavoured to procure — not legislation upon tbe subject, but 
at least tbe production of measures of their own, for legis- 
lation was impossible; or even it would have happened that 
tbe House of Commons, by a resolution, would bave declared 
its opinion that it w'as tbe duty of her Majesty’s Government 
to produce to Parliament measures for the purpose of dealing 
w'itb those questions. 

Duration of Liberal Governments. 

It is often said, gentlemen, that the present Government 
bave bad a very easy task, because they bave been supported 
by a large majority ; and inferences are drawn perhaps, by 
some of my friends in a knot of a score of persons over in 
that quarter [alluding to individuals in the distance'] to the 
eflect that our intellectual capacity must be very naiTow 
indeed, inasmuch as we have experienced difficulties in doing 
what w'e wished to do while we had this immense Liberal 
majority at our backs. Now' let us consider this matter. 

iffiere is a delusion in the public mind upon the subject ; 
and perhaps you will be surprised when, not dealing with argu- 
ment, but with ffict, I inform you that we are the first Liberal 
Government which as yet has subsisted for three years with a 
large majority. In my time there have been only three Liberal 
Governments with large majorities. One of them was tlio 
Government of Lord Grey, which had an enormous majority 
returned to support it in the month of December, 1832. It 
survived the year 1833 ; but in May, 183-1, it was broken by 
schism; in June, 183-i, Lord Grey was put out, and in 
November, 1831, that Government was finally extinguished, 
Tbe next Liberal Government which hud a largo majority 
wiis the Government of Lord Palmerston, in the year 1857, 
when he appealed to the country, and the country returned 
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a majority of about eighty to support him. That was in the 
month of May, 1857. In 'the month of February, 1858, the 
Grovernment of Lord Palmerston was displaced by a vote of 
the House of Commons. In 1866 the Government of Lord 
Russell met Parliament with another large majority — a 
majority of seventy ; and before tlie end of that session the 
Government of Lord Russell came to be counted with the 
things that were. How, gentlemen, I think that I have made 
good my assertion — I hope, without any offence to anybody, 
the most susceptible of my hearers — that we are the first 
Liberal Government that has been returned to Parliament 
since the Reform Bill with a large majority which has survived 
the operations of three sessions. And yet we are here, in old 
English phrase, “ alive and kicking.” 1 believe there is pith 
in us yet ; and the speech I make to you to-day is not a last 
dying speech and confession. Gentlemen, I shall not make 
a party speech in the sense of wilfully offending oppo- 
nents. To defend is part of my duty. But I shall en- 
deavour carefully to observe that just regard for the feelings, 
at any rate, of all portions of my constituents, which, I 
think, is the duty of every member of Parliament when 
he meets them assembled, mthout distinction and without 
restraint, under the open sky of heaven. But, further than 
as I have now described, I do not mean to adopt an 
apologetic tone. I do not mean' to promise that we can or 
shall in the future be other than we have been in the past. 
I mean to endeavour to place before you, as a fair sample 
of the people of England, I will not say my own case per- 
sonally, but the case, as far as I can, also of my colleagues. 
Moreover, in passing, I will say that as no Minister ever had 
the honour of serving a Sovereign more august or more 
beloved, so no Minister ever had cause to feel deeper grati- 
tude to a body of able, devoted, and harmonious colleagues. 
It is now more than 200 years ago when a Minister of iron 
will and of great mental powers, Lord Strafford, in apologising 
for himself to his fellow countrymen, told them that the work 
of government was such that indulgence must be applied to 
its critical examination. If this was true at that period, much 
more is it true now, when all civil and social wants have 
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undergone such an immense development, and when political 
responsibility has assumed forms entirely new. But, except 
as to such apology, I am here respectfully and firmly to 
defend the course which has been taken by the Government. 

Ieeland. 

When I had the honour of receiving my Parliamentary 
mission at your hands, there were two subjects which were 
prominently placed before you, and which, constituted, in fact, 
what is popularly called the programme of the Government. 
The first and the greatest of these related to Ireland, with 
respect to which you will recollect that the venom of political 
discontent had shortly before been so active and so powerful 
that even in and from London you saw alarm pervade the 
whole community. You saw violence attack one of the public 
gaols ; and in Manchester you saw murder, the fruit of Irish 
discontent, stalking in the streets. I am not going to dwell in 
detail on the manner in which Parliament has dealt with this 
great and paramount portion of the mission of the Govern- 
ment ; with the subject on which it was that we had defeated 
our opponents, and for the sake of dealing with which it was 
that we took office. But this I will say, that I believe that 
the community of Ireland is well satisfied Avith the measures 
which obtained the sanction of the Legislature, and that in 
Ireland there have been laid, for no very distant future, the 
foundations of solid political content. It Avould be pre- 
mature to anticipate too confidently the ultimate results; 
but I feel justified in saying that of all that I addressed to 
you on this gnat matter in December, ISGS, I recollect no 
part or portion which it is needful for me to qualify or retract. 
In the face of the three countries, aye in the eye of all civi- 
lised mankind, the Legislature has made a great eflbrt to do 
justice ; and all that takes place from day to day leads me 
to the confident expectation that that effort will be crowned 
with success. 

Public Economy and the Dockyards. 

But, gentlemen, there was another .subject — the .subject 
of economy in the public expenditure — upon wiiich .ahu 1 
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addressed to you words J believe sullicieutly significant, and 
as this is a question of ever-recurring daily interest, I must 
advert to the charges that have been made against the 
Government witli respect to it. It has been said, and said 
with confidence, that wo have practised economy with gross 
inequality and partiality, that wc have dismissed clerks, that 
we have dismissed dockyard labourers — and that, when wo 
have had the opportunity, we have refused to touch the sinc- 
curist or the ofiicialg^functionary of a higher position. Now, 
with respect to the dismissal of donlcyard labourers it is 
necessary that I should say a few w'ords ; and the facts which 
I mean to communicate to you may, perhaps, cause some 
astonishment, because you are aware that, if you trust to the 
representations of speakers or journals of a certain class, this 
dismissal of dockyard labourers, first of all, is a crime, and, 
secondly, is a crime that has been committed by the present 
Government alone. I will give you, in a concise form, the 
particulars. But, in the first plaije, let me say that, in my 
opinion, the closing or the restriction of Government esta- 
blishments, so far from being a crime, may be a duty to the 
nation, and has been recognised as such duty by both par-ties 
when they have been in office. That it is a serious mis- 
fortune to many of those whom it affects I am the first to 
assert; but the true inference to be drawn from that is, not 
that men are to be kept in idleness at the expense of the 
nation, nor that useless Avork is to be -created in order to 
employ them ; but this, that the original creation of Govern- 
ment establishments, and that every extension of Government 
establishments, ought to be watched with the utmost jealousy, 
and ought never to be allowed except under clear and stringent 
necessity. As to the number of dockyard labourers — now 
listen to these figures, for they are Avorth hearing. The 
number of dockyard labourers employed on the 1st of 
January, 1868, was 20,313. On the 1st of December, 1868, 
which Avas the day before- I received my summons to the 
presence of Her Majesty at Windsor, that number of 20,313 had 
been reduced to 15 J)54. The diflerence, showing the reduc- 
tion since the beginning of the year, Avas 4359. The number 
of dockyard labourers which we found, therefore, Avas as I have 

B 4 
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told you, when we came into office; more exactly, it was 15,974, 
and the number on the 1st of October last, which is the latest 
return I can give you, was 14,511. The result of that state- 
ment is that the reduction since we came into office has been 
1463. The reduction before we came into office was 4359 — 
so that just three-fourths of the whole reduction of which you 
now hear so much was not our work, but the work of our 
predecessors. But, gentlemen, as I have tojd you, this work 
was a work not undertaken either by them or by us upon 
our own arbitrary choice. A plan devised by a former Govern- 
ment, and sanctioned by a Committee of the House of 
Commons on the application of that Govei-nment, was the plan 
which both the present and the late Administration carried 
into effect. The Administration, in conformity with that plan, 
closed Deptford Dockyard on the 31 st March, 1869; but 
they closed it under the decision of the Board of Admiralty 
belonging to the late Government. The Woolwich Dockyard 
was closed by the decision of the Board belonging to the 
present Government; but both were closed in consequence, 
as I have said, of a plan proposed by a former Government 
to the House of Commons, and accepted by a former Par- 
liament ; and it had become little less than a pledge of 
honour to Parliament and the country that that plan should 
be carried into effect. 


EconO-^iv IX THE Higuer ILvxiis. 

It is said that we have never touched oflices of a higiier 
class. Gentlemen, I will speak for myself — and I only s})cak 
for myseltj because I am thus, of course, more strictly resf'.on- 
sible for the acciu’acy of what I state. Within a few weeks 
after the formation of the Government one of the most eligildo 
pieces of patronage, as patronage is undorstood, fell vacant by 
the death of a Commissioner of Excise, or rather a Conimi.':- 
sioner of Inland Revenue, with a salary of 1 200/. a year. 'I'iiuse 
who are interested in the matter may ascertain it by reference 
to the records of the time. I need not even mentiun the name 
of the commissioner. It was reported to mo that tlio main- 
tenance of that office was unnecessary ; and I imnu'iiately 
directed tliat it should be abolished. The nt>xt eligible ja'etv 
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of patronage tliat offered itself to me — and you will under- 
stand the difference between offices of patronage and those 
offices of hard work which must be filled from a fixed 
and narrow circle of eligible persons — the next was a 
commissionership of the Board of Customs. With respect 
to that office, it was reported to me that it ought not to be 
abolished. But there was another office in the same depart- 
ment — the office of Eeceiver — with the same salary of 1200Z. 
a year, that might be abolished ; and the course we took was 
this — ^we transferred the Eeceiver to the commissionership, 
and we abolished the office of the Eeceiver. I will not trouble 
you with details ; but I meet with an indignant denial, and I 
meet with a confident, if not a contemptuous, cliallenge, the 
declaration of those who say that we have spared our own 
patronage while we have dismissed clerks and workmen. It 
has been our bappy lot in almost every department of the 
State — I believe there are but two exceptions — to give up 
that which has always been considered the special patronage, 
and a most highly-prized patronage of Governments — 
namely, the first appointments of clerks to the public offices. 
We have abandoned that power — we have thrown every one 
of them open to public competition. The transfer is now 
nearly complete; and when it takes full effect, I can say 
that, as to the clerkships in my office — the office of the 
Treasury, and in nearly every other — every one of you has 
just as much power over then disposal as I have. 

Military and Naval Expenditure. 

Well, so much for inequality with regard to our economy. 
But it is further said that our economies have been so inju- 
dicious that they have resulted in increased military and 
naval charge. Well, that is a simple error on the part of 
those who assert it. I will trouble you with no details ; the 
figures are public figures ; why it is that our figures have 
now again become so high, perhaps I may say presently ; but 
even at this moment, ^vhen we have just charged upon the 
country a large sum for the abolition of purchase in the army, 
our military and naval expenditure is still nearly 300,000?. 
below the point at which we found it, though Europe has 
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been convulsed and disturbed, and tliougli we were obbged 
to give up altogether the notion of adberiug, under circum- 
stances so extraordinary, to the simple peace establishments 
of the country. But besides that, it is said that even our 
peace establishments had suffered in efficiency. Now, I make 
this assertion — which we are ready to maintain, and that we 
have successfully maintained, whenever the charge has been 
made in our hearing — that we reduced the scale of estimates- 
that our predecessors had adopted — two millions in the 
first year, and two millions in the second yeai*, though we 
have since been compelled by the war in Europe to retrace, 
to a great extent, our steps. But, instead of purchasing 
that reduction by inefficiency, we had combined it with 
increased efficiency. We modified, and restrained, the sys- 
tem under Avhich had been maintained to the in-esent time a 
practice which may formerly have been reasonable, but w'hich 
had now become a superstition — the practice by which the 
ships of England were scattered all over the world, whether 
they w'ere wanted or w'hether they w'ere not wanted. We 
reduced the wanton and useless expenditure Avliich was 
incurred in that manner, and at the same time we did not 
reduce, but took effectual measures to strengthen, the real 
force of the country at home in pow'erfiil fleets, available, if 
need be, at any moment, for the defence of our shores. So it 


was with respect to the army. We did not purchase economy 
by the sacrifice of efficiency ; we obtained increased ellicionoy 
together wdth economy, and that in two particular modes : the 
one was by endeavouring, as we are now' endeavouring, with 
every hope of success, to give extension and efficacy to that 
system of army reserves, which had been until our time a dead 
letter, and which is but just begmning to expjaud, but to wliich 
the enlightened opinion of the country looks as the most likely 
means of affording you a first-rate army without an outrageous 
extent of expendiluro ; and, further, we likewise proceeded to 
withdraw our troops from colonies which did not want them, or 


in W'hich they were useless. We withdrew in various cases, — 
particularly from New Zealand and Canada — troops from colo- 
nies which became available for the tlefcnco of Euglaml; ami 


even while we were present ing reduced estimates we were abb' 
loshowthat within the limits of thethre-o kingdoni.> wehud au 
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increase of the force at homo prepared to maintain the honour 
of the country. 

Abolition op Pdiiciiase. 

I now pass on from the subject of the promises that I made 
to you in IStiS; because I am not aware that tliero was any 
other question of very great consequence upon whicli, at that 
time, it was my duty maierially to dilate. But we have gone 
on from these to other subjects ; and what have they been ? 
They have been tliroe — three, I mean, which I place in the 
first order of ma'^nitude. One of them is the abolition of 
purchase in the army, one of them is the education of the 
people — and one of them is the protection of the voter by tho 
ballot. Well, now, first in attacking purchase in tho army, wo 
were perfectly well aware that wc were assiiiling class interest 
in its favourite and most formidable stronghold, and I rejoice 
to think that in a single .session wo have been able to achieve 
a ^York so formidable. It is indeed achieved at a great cost ; 
because, when the people of England set about political 
reforms they never accomplish them in a niggardly spirit, but 
their practice is to make generous compensations to those 
who may have suffered, aye sometimes even to thase who 
only may imagine themselves to sulVer, by them; and in 
every doubtful case to adopt tho liberal course of action. 
But what is the real case of the British army? The public 
lias been practised upon by writers who seem to find a kind 
of luxury in panic and alarm; and who endeavour to pro- 
pagate these feelings throughout, the country not without 
success ; although, for my part, I regard them with rather less 
of charity — I do not mean tho people, but the endeavours — 
with rather less of goodwill and sympathy, tli,an I should 
regard the propagation of the smali-pox or the cattle plague. 
You have always had in this country, both us to officers and 
as to men, an army of the noblest and the very best material. 
Allow me to give you a short anecdote, to vary the wearisome- 
ness of my discourse. I dare say many of you have heard the 
name of Bewick, who was a famous w’oodcutter — an artist of 
great celebrity, a northern man. He lived, I think, in the time 
of the American War. Besides his woodcutting, ho determined 
that, as it was a time of danger, and he had an English heart 
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in Lis bosom, be would learn a little soldiering. So he and 
two or three of his friends sent for the drill sergeant, and the 
di-ill sergeant put them through their exercise, but he only 
troubled them with one precept, and it was this, “Now mind, 
my lads, what you have to do is this : When you go into action, 
you must stand like a brick wall.” And that has been the great 
quality of the British soldier — that under all circumstances 
he has been ready to stand, and has stood, “ like a brick wall.” 
And there was a time when standing “like a brick wall” was 
almost enough to win a battle. It will not do now. War, 
instead of being a rude test of strength, has become one of 
the most highly developed of all the arts practised by man- 
kind. I know not whether to regret it or to rejoice at it; 
I simply state the fact that, instead of trusting simply to 
the native and sterling qualities of the people, we must now 
endeavour to add to these qualities every advantage that cun 
be imparted by the most skilful and eifectual training. 

The Hampshire Encampment. 

With a view to this training — not merely of the men, 
Avhere it is comparatively simple, but of the officers, who, 
even more than the men, are the strength of the army, and 
the essential condition of its efficiency — we have asked the 
coimtry to pay a large sum of money. The country has 
met the call with cheerfulness, and lias witnessed with satis- 
faction the downfall of a great monopoly. And, gentlemen, 
with respect to om* alarmists, what havo wo lately seen? 
For the first time, at least the first upon such a scale and 
under such conditions, we have made a very great step in 
advance, by endeavouring to put a portion of our forces into 
mimic actioji upon the open lands of Hampshire. The per- 
formances of those troops have been witnessed by most 
enlightened and distinguished foreign officers from every 
great country in Europe. We wore told at the end of the 
session, and told by an ex-jHinister, whoso w<uds ^vould 
naturally carry force with his countrymen, that no had an 
army that could not march; and a gallant colonel rose in 
the house [A Voice: “Quo of your oan party ! so, 
all the bettor for the purpose, but ho was an opponent 
— a gallant colonel told the Ib.iuse* ot Commons, tlmt he 
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felt obliged to break tbrougb tbe rules of its procedure in 
order to raise a discussion upon tbe question of tbe manceu- 
vres, for be said sucb was tbe course of tbe Government, that 
it was a question not merely of tbe well-being, but of tbe very 
existence of tbe British army. This was tbe condition to 
wbicb we were reduced. Well, now, gentlemen, we have 
bad time to receive back from foreign courts tbe most 
interesting reports made to tbeir respective Governments 
by those distinguished ofiScers ; and I am rejoiced to inform 
you that tbeir character is of tbe most encouraging descrip- 
tion. Not only in every case do they declare a warm admi- 
ration — I will not say an imbounded admiration, in order that 
I may avoid anything like hyperbole — for tbe material of 
both our officers and our men ; but of tbe various branches 
of tbe service, as to tbeir efficiency, they speak in terms of the 
highest honour ; and while as friendly critics they point out, 
as we knew they would point out, and as we hoped they 
would point out, many matters upon wliicb we need and may 
endeavour to improve, they show' that tbe condition of tbe 
army, so far from justifying tbe ridiculous apprehensions 
that have gone abroad, is one that ought to fill all English- 
men with hope and satisfaction, and to prove to us that never 
were our establishments more efficient ; never were we more 
able, if it should please Providence to bring upon us tbe 
necessity, to entrust its defence to troops and to officers 
worthy of tbeir country, and qualified to make tbe defence 
effectual. And now let me say one word with respect to tbe 
War Minister. It has been tbe fashion during tbe present 
year to scoff at Mr. Cardwell. I can only say that when be 
is condemned I, for my part, am glad to share tbe con- 
demnation. But I venture to affirm that no man, who has 
held tbe seals of office since tbe Secretaryship of War was 
established, has done so much for tbe reform and efficiency 
of tbe army ; and I am quite sure that when be retnes from 
that office, be will leave behind him a name entitled to tbe 
approval and tbe gratitude of tbe country. There, gentle- 
men, is our justification, summarily stated, for dealing with 
tbe question of purchase. I press on to other matters. 
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The Education Act. 

Were we wrong in dealing witli the question of education ? 
[“No, no.”J Yeiy well. Has there ever been, I would next 
venture to say to the most jealous critic of the Education 
Act — has there ever been achieved in this country so great 
a step in advance towards the attainment of an object which 
we believe to be vital to the welfare of the nation ? It is 
not all done at once — it cannot be all done at once. A 
measure so great and comprehensive, and at the same time 
so novel, cannot be perfect. The differences of opinion 
that prevail in this free country make it quite impossible 
to meet the view-s of all. Indulgence, equity, the sacrifice 
of extreme opinions, must be asked for in every quarter. 
But I ask those "who are least satisfied with the Edu- 
cation Act this one and simple question — ^Vhether it is 
not a great step, nay, a great stride, achieved upon the 
path of real progress ? The objects of that measure shall 
be very shortly stated. The great object of all w’as to make 
education universal and effective. Tin's was to be done, and 
in doing it ■we sought, and I think reason and common sense 
required us to seek, to turn to account for that purpose the 
vast machinery of education already existing in the country, 
which had been devised and mainly provided by the Cliristian 
philanthropy and the voluntary action of the people. That 
was the second condition under which the Act was framed. 
The third was, and I think it was not less wiso than the two 
former, that w'e should endeavour to .separate tho action of 
the State in tlie matter of education, and tho application of 
State funds, in which I include funds raised by rate, from all 
subjects on which, unhappily, religious differenee.s jirevuil. 
Those, I may say, were tliree of tho jjrjnciplcs of the im'asuru ; 
and the fourth principle, not les.s important than the others, 
was this: that avo should trust for tho attainment of tiie^e 
great objects, as little as possible to the central (.! o vermin •nt, 
and as much as po.ssibIe to tho local authorities and tin; .M;it- 
governing power of the peo])lo. And lot mo say in p-.i.^-sing, 
that in my opinion if there be one portion of our ip^tiiutiona 
more precious in my view than another, it i.s that portion 
in which tho people are locally organised tor the purpun'^ 
of acquiring the habits and instinct. s of [ailitic.il action, and 
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.HarHainent pi-iiunpally to apply itself, you may bo disposed 
to think wo have not made an unreasonablo or injudicious 
selection, altlmugh we bad to cbooso from among many 
matters of deep interest and importance. 

Social Lkoislatiox. 

I will now say a word or two as to tlm fnturo. I will 
allude to ouo meusuro in particular, or rather ono set of 
measure.s', relating to a painful subject, on which I cannot 
here enter into detail, i moan those measures which are 
known by the name of the Contagious Diseases Acts. I can 
only assure you that they have received the closest attention 
of the Government, anti that we shall be ready, when the 
session arrives, in duo course, to state our views, and that I 
believe then it will bo found to be your opinion that wo have 
not fallen short in the earo and interest which the subject 
demands; that wo have not eoneeidcd from ourselves thp 
diiiiculties that beset it ; and that the modes in which wo 
nniy propose to deal with it uro likely to uommand tho 
general approval of tho intelligent community. 

The great questions, gentlemen, to which I have lately 
referred have caused us, in a considerable degree, to j)ut aside 
another class of questions upon which tho heart and mind of 
tiie country are strongly set. If I may describe them by a 
single phrase, I should bo disposed to describe them negatively 
as subjects of non-political legislation. What relates to heultli 
and the well-being of life, to the good order and comfort of 
the community, to the reasonable supplies of those necessities 
of air, water, and tho like, wherein tho action of public 
authority is almost of necessity involved — these and many 
other matters all fall within that interesting class. Depend 
upon it, you will never find a Government that is not of itself 
disposed to give its attention as early as possible, and as much 
as possible, to questions of that description. And I will tell you 
why. First of all we may hope that every Government would 
be actuated by those motives and feelings of philantliropy and 
humanity, which dictate a sedulous attention to those subjects. 
But if I am to look to narrower and more selfish motives, none 
can be so interested in giving prominence to that class of 
topics as a Government itself; because they are removed 
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from the sphere of party ; because, while we are clealiugwifch 
them, the existence of the Goyernment is hardly in question; 
because, instead of a constant and daily strife, you have, upon 
the whole, concord and harmony between the two sides of the 
House. And I must say it would be totally contrary to the 
laws and impulses of human nature, if a Government were not 
pleased with that state of things, and with that description of 
employment, rather than with being involved in controversies 
properly political, in which its existence is incessantly at stake. 
Of course these subjects do not admit of lengthened develop- 
ment upon occasion such as the present ; but the reason why 
I have dwelt at length upon the great matters on which we 
have endeavoured to employ the time of Parliament was in 
order that you might see that, if little had been achieved upon 
those important and non-political questions, it was not for 
slight cause, but it was because we had been compelled by 
overwhelming motives of public duty to give the first place 
to the great national overruling subjects on which I have for 
so long a time detained you. 


The House of Lords. 

There is a question of the future on which we have heard 
much said of late — I mean the question of the constitution 
of the House of Lords. [A Voice : “ You had bettor leave 
that alone.”] My friend there says, “ Leave the constitution of 
the House of Lords alone.” I am not prepared quite to agree 
Avith my friend, because the constitution of the House of Lords 
has often been a subject of consideration among the wisest 
and the most sober-minded men ; as, for example, when a pro- 
posal — of which iny friend disapproves apparently — was nuulo, 
a few years ago, to make a moderate addition to the House 
of Lords, of peers holding peerages for life. 1 am not going 
to discuss that particular measure ; but I will only suy, with- 
out entering into details that would bo highly iutert.'niing, 
Imt which the vast range of those subjects makes impossible 
on the present occiusion — I will only say that I believe there 
are various particulars inwliich the constitution ot the House 
of Lords might, under favourable circumstances, be iuiprovesh 
And f am bound to say that, though I believe there are 
.some politichnis, beurijjg the nam*' of *' l.ibrnMh” who up- 
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prove of the proci'cdingri of the Ifoiise of Lorcld with respect 
to the Ballot Bill at the close of the last Session — I see a 
gentlonum (li>posed to dilVer from mo, and I Imvo no doubt 
that his opinion is entitled to the greatest weight: if ho 
likes to addre.-'S this assembhigo, I dare say they will bo 
delighted to hear him, but, if I do not stand in his way, 
perhaps he will allow me to go on — I must own that I 
deeply lament that proceeding on the [»art of tho irotiso of 
Lords. It seems to me to have been a great error. After tho 
House of Commons, which luul been engaged in other and most 
serious labours for four or five months, had giveji some six 
weeks of the }Ses>ion — six weeks of very arduous labour — 
mainly to maturing the Ballot Bill, it appears to mo to have 
been a great and grievous error, I cannot cull it anything less, 
on the part of the House of Lords, in the second week in the 
month of August, to say that really such was tho time at 
which they had arrived as to render it impossible for them to 
afford to that measure the number of ilays — not a very largo 
number of days, according to all precedent and likeliliood — 
that it would have rcipiired iVom them. In tho year 1835, 
the- House of Lords, which had a Conservative majority in 
the face of a Whig Government, not only ilovoted tho mouth 
of August, but carried into September tho labour necessary 
for a subject not more important tluui the Ballot, and at that 
epoch u subject which had como prominently before tho 
public for the first time — I mean the subject of municipal 
corporations. But tho House of Lords at that juncture 
Wiis led by a great man. The Conservative majority was 
guided by tho Duke of Wellington; and, although, for 
my own part, I am not able, in all its jjarts, to admire the 
statesmausliip of tho Duke of Wellington, 1 shall always 
profoundly admire the tact, and the skill, and the sound 
constitutional judgment ^vith which ho managed the House 
of Lords, so as to prevent that particular branch of the 
Legislature from being placed in dangerous conflict with 
the popular branch or with the sentiment of the country. 
But the reform of the House of Lords, which has been 
recommended in many quarters, is briefly this, — and here I 
think I am coming to a point of probable agreement with 
my hon. friend, if he will allow me so to call him. The 
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reform recommended is this — that we should eject and expel 
from the House of Lords what is termed tlie hereditary 
principle. How, gentlemen, I hope I am at least earnest and 
sincere in ray intentions as to being what passes for a Liberal 
politician ; .but before I agree, and before I commit myself to 
expelling from the House of Lords the hereditary priuciple, 
I will think once, I will think twice — nay, I will even think 
thrice. It is not on account of this or that particular error 
committed by a public assembly that we are vitally or pro- 
foundly to change the established and accustomed usages and 
principles of the Constitution. Mark what has since happened. 
Lord Shaftesbury, wdiom I mention with a profound respect 
on account of his earnest and devoted philanthropy, went the 
other day down to Glasgow, and he received a most warm 
w'elcome on the part of the vast population of that city — the 
working population of that city. In consequence of that 
incident, some politicians threw up their hats, and exclaimed 
that the people of Glasgow approved of Lord Shaftesbury’s 
motion with regard to the Ballot Bill. I think that was a 
precipitate conclusion. But this I conceive was shown by 
his reception — that the people of Glasgow, being a sagacious 
people, were not disposed, on account of that particular error, 
to draw rapid and precipitate conclusions, cither against a man 
or against a body which had performed distinguished services. 

I will ask you two things ; this is a question of so uuicli intere.st 
to all, that oven after the leugtii to which I have ivecessavily 


been drawn, I beg your attention to two points on tbi.s 
portion of our subject. Before you detormiuo to e.'cpel tlio 
liereditary principle from tiio House of Lords, I first ask 
you, the people of Greenwich, as representing the people of 
England, what you will substitute fur tho hereditm-y prin- 
ciple? [el Voice — •' Five years’ election.”] Tliat is a fruitful 
hint, but yet I have another point to suggest, amt it is tins : 
I have a shrewd .suspicion in my mind that u very large 
proportion of the people of England have a sneaking kimi- 
ness lor this hereditary principle. 


EoifAi.iTy. 


I do not mean, gentiemen, by these words that a lavg-« por 
poitiun of the people of England t ither de.sin-, or ini. ud, <.'r 
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would permit tliat which I hope that they never will desire, 
or intend, or permit — namely, that the House of Lords should 
exercise a paramouut control over the legislation of the 
country. That is quite another matter. But this I do say 
— that the people of England are not, like the people of 
Erance, lovers of naked political equality. England is a 
great lover of liberty ; but of equality she never has been so 
much enamoured. Gentlemen, in judging of this question, I 
must say that possibly the observation of the manner in 
which, for such long periods, and under so many varieties of 
form, the love of equality in Erance has proved insufficient to 
save our generous and distinguished neighbours from the loss 
of liberty — the observation of these facts may tend to con- 
firm the people of the three kingdoms in the feelings that I 
think they entertain; but I want to put this to you as a 
practical question. The only mode of judging whether an 
Englishman — and I use the word “Englishman” for the 
people of the three kingdoms — is not unfriendly to social 
inequalites is by watching the working of our institutions in 
detail. My observation has not been of a very brief term — I 
wish it had been, for then I should have been younger than 
I am now — and it is this : that whenever there is anything 
to be done, or to be given, and there are two candidates for it 
who are exactly alilce — alike in opinions, alike in characters, 
alike in possessions, — and one is a commoner and the other 
a lord, the Englishman is very apt indeed to prefer the lord. 
Once upon a time, about fifteen years ago, it U'as supposed 
that the Whig party was too aristocratic and exclusive. A 
popular combination of members of Parliament was formed 
for the purpose of practically protesting against this suj)posed 
exclusiveness. I do not think the charge was made good; 
but that is immaterial. This body* of respectable men orga- 
-nised their assqciation ; and, after they had thus taken their 
ground for the purpose of making a practical protest, there 
came a petition from some rather important town in favour 
of the objects of the association. This petition, I think, was 
sent to some one who acted as secretary ; but at any rate tho 
question arose among them who should present the petition 
on the part of the body. I believe there were about forty of 
these gentlemen ; but there was only one of them Avho was 
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a lord, and these gentlemen detennined that the lord should 
present the petition. 

The Seven Points. 

We have had another illustration — and a most amusing illus- 
tration — within the last few days. You have all of you heard 
of the Seven Points. I am not going to enter into the myste- 
rious and mystical parts of this transaction, which I have no 
doubt is destined, under the action of time, which brings all 
things to light, to undergo further elucidation ; but there is 
one gentleman whose name there is no doubt about at all, 
for he is in the thick of it. I believe he is a very distin- 
guished man ; he is Mr. Scott Eussell. Mi*. Scott Russell seems 
to have cast his eyes aroimd, to have surveyed the whole 
circuit of the community, and to have thought that ho had 
got a secret whereby the discords of class could be removed ; 
so he forms a body of working men, an organised body, con- 
sidered or supposed in some degree or other, great or small, I 
do not know which, to represent the working men on one side; 
and there is also, it seems, an organised body considered to 
represent the upper classes on the other side. So wo have 
one body on this side, another body on that side, and in 
the middle Mr. Scott Eussell. Mr. fcscott Eussell carries on 
communications with both of these bodies. Ho speaks first 
to the one and thou to the other. You have seen a clergyman 
in a largo church — when ho gives out his text. He first 
looks here, and says to the people in that direction, It is 
written so and so, and in such u place you will find it. Then 
ho looks there, and says the words again, In such a place you 
will find it. This is exactly, or almost exactly, wh.it seems 
to have been done by i\[r. Scott Euasell ; the only dilVercnce 
is tins — that unfortunately ^Ir. Scoft Jtussell gave the text 
out of liie New Testament to the people on this side, and t!m 
text out of the Old Testament to the pt-uple on that >i(le. 
Eut the point I wivsli to cull to y«»ur attention is the de-erip- 
liou — it is a very brief uml clear one — given by .Hr. Sceti 
Eus'^ell to the wiU’king men of iho imturo ami ecnu[H»-itH*u ol 
the body which ho hud" iirought to deal with tiK-m. He nnigia 
have -^aid, “ I have brought together a Uuly oi « du.Mu d, 

intelligent, able. in<le]H-mlent men; ” and pcihaj*? ih-vt is what 
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would have taken place in any other country : but, on the 
contrary, what was the language he used ? He said — “ I 
have organised a body,” and what does it contain? “It 
contains, peers, lords, baronets, and one commoner.” One 
solitary commoner among peers, lords, and baronets! Mr. 
Scott Russell must have known the dispositions of those whom 
he was addressing, and no doubt when he leant to this side 
of the congregation he used the language which would be 
agreeable to its sympathies and feelings ; and yet — so it fell 
— there was but one commoner in this illustrious body of 
titled persons, like a solitary non-commissioned officer pre- 
ferred from the ranks to the mess-table. That is the kind of 
composition he prefers. It is by describing men as “ peers, 
lords, and baronets” that he finds he wiU. make his pre- 
scription more acceptable to those for whom it was intended. 
This is all full of meaning. I know there cannot be con- 
clusive force in any one particular illustration with respect 
to a matter which can only be judged by a long com’se of 
observation. But this I do say, as my own conviction, that 
the general sentiment most prevailing in this country is that 
those who compose the House of Lords are men, or are the 
descendants of men, of whom a very large proportion are, or 
were in other times, put into that house for public services, 
and people are disposed to look with considerable favour 
upon such men, and likeuuse upon the descendants of such, 
until they have proved themselves unworthy. And they 
know that in effect, not by compulsion — \%tproar in the dis- 
tance, caused ly a tipsy man gesticulating and shouting 
among a group of lads ivho had hoisted him on their shoulder^ 
— ^I have made a convert over yonder — ^in effect, and not by 
compulsion, but by the free will of the people, this body of 
gentlemen in the House of Lords exercise throughout the 
country a vast social and political influence ; and lastly, that 
many of them — although the good ones have to carry, as it 
were, on their backs the dead weight and the responsibility 
of the bad — many of them perform their duties in an admir- 
able and exemplary manner. Under these circumstances, 
gentlemen, though I hope I shall, while I remain in public 
life, be able to act zealously and cheerfully with you for the 
. promotion of Liberal opinions, I, for one, have never under- 
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stood by Liberal opinions either precipitate conclusions or 
subversive opinions. And I hope we shall well consider, 
before we commit ourselves to vast changes, to the introduc- 
tion of new and far-reaching principles, what the results are 
likely to be. 


Advice to Working Men. 


Now, gentlemen, I am drawing very near to my close; 
but I must still detain you while I refer to a sentiment, 
which undoubtedly has been more perceptible in the country 
during the present year, than I have noticed it in a good 
many former years. I mean a suspicion on the part of 
many members of the working class, that they are not 
. governed as they ought to be, and that their interests are 
not properly considered. I will not enter upon the j)ar- 
ticular causes, connected with the uneasy state of Europe, 
which may go far to account for this sentiment ; but I will 
venture to say this, that I think the working man will do 
well briefly and calmly to review the history, with regard 
to himself, of the last eighteen years. I take that period — I 
might take a longer one — but I take that period because it 
enables me to present results in a tolerably simple form, imd 
because it is a period within which I have been most inti- 
mately conversant with a multitude of questions, in which the 
welfare of the mass of the community is deeply luid directly 
concerned. Within these eighteen years, what has taken 
place affecting all classes of the community, but especially, 
and more than all others, affecting the working classes of the 


people? In the first place, perfectly free access has been 
given for the entry into our ports of everything that they can 
want from every quarter of tho world — I mean perfectly free, 
whether as regards prohibitions or as rcgartls protective 
duties. In the .second place, we have seen remitted iluring 
tho.se oi<j;hteen vears an amount of ta.Nution which f will nut 
undertake — and which it is not necc-asary tor me at tlms 


moment — to state minutelv; but I will ventmu to a-aort that 
the taxation upon commodities, which he 1ms a'ceu renutteu 
within that period, is something between ld,OUO,OUM/. and 
20,000, 0UU7. sterling per annum, ‘i'lmt remis-=i*>n ol taxation, 
in which the working man is to e.'.pt.cially inteicstrd, h.m mU 
been purchased by an augment. (tton ol the hurdeti' U|>on 
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other classes ; because the Income-tax, though it is higher now 
than I should like to see it — namely, at Qd. in the pound — is 
still one penny lower than it was eighteen years ago, before 
those fifteen millions of taxes were remitted. Within these 
eighteen years, his class has been invested largely with the 
Parliamentary franchise, and he now sees himself at the point 
where he may reasonably hope that, before he is six or eight 
months older, he will be protected in the free exercise of that 
franchise by means of the Ballot. The Parliament has 
passed an Act which aims at securing for all his children, 
imder all circumstances, a good primary education, and 
which provides that, if unhappily he be unable himself to 
meet the cost, it shall be defrayed for him by the State and 
by his wealthier neighbours. Whilst this provision has been 
made for primary education, endeavours have been made, 
through reforming the Universities, through the entire aboli- 
tion of tests, and through an extensive dealing with the 
public and the grammar schools of the country, to establish 
the whole of our schools in a liierarchy of degrees — the several 
orders of education rising one above the other — ^so that, when- 
ever there is in a child a capacity to rise, he may, with facility, 
pass on from point to point, and may find open to him the 
road through knowledge to distinction. But education would 
not be of great use to the people unless the materials of study 
Avere accessible ; and therefore, at no small cost of political 
effort, the material of paper has been set free of duty, and 
every restriction, in stamp or otherwise, upon the press has 
been removed. The consequence has been the creation of 
a popular press which, for the lowness of its price, for the 
general ability — aye, for the genei’al Avisdom and moderation 
AA’ith which it is Avritten, and for the vast extent of its circula- 
ition, I might almost venture to call, not only an honour to 
the nation, but the Avonder of the Avorld. And in order that the 
public service might indeed be a public service — in order that 
we might not have among the civil offices of the State that 
Avhich we had complained of in the army — ^namely, that the 
service was not the property of the nation, but of the officers, 
Ave have noAv been enabled to remove from the entry into the 
Civil Service the barriers of nomination, patronage, jobbing, 
favouritism in whatever form ; and every man belonging to 
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the people of Eogland— if he is able to fit his children for the 
purpose of competing for public employment — may do it 
entirely irrespective of the question of what is his condition in 
life, or the amount of means with which he may happen to be, 
or not to be endowed. I say confidently, in the face of those of 
the working community who may hear me, and to the minds 
of all those who may pay the least attention to these words 
through any other medium, that when, within such a period 
as I have described, measures like these have been achieved, 
while there may remain much to be done — I am the last to 
deny it, I am the first to assert it — there is reason to look 
with patience and indulgence upon a system under which 
such results have been accomplished ; some reason for that 
loyalty to the Throne, and that attachment to the law, which 
are the happy characteristics of the people of this country. 

Individual Eesponsibilitv. 

But while I would exhort you to impose upon the Govern- 
ment and the Legislature every burden that they are, in their 
own nature, capable of bearing, in my mind they are not your 
friends, but in fact, though not in intention, your enemies, 
who teach you to look to the Legislature, or to the Govern- 
ment, for the radical removal of the evils which afflict human 
life. I read but a few days ago, in a questionable book, 
verses which I think contain much good sense, and which I 
will read to you : — 

“ People throughout the land 
Join, in one social band, 

And save yourselves. 

If you would happy be, 

. Free from all slavery. 

Banish all knavery, 

And save yourselves.” 

It is the individual mind, the individual conscience ; it is the 
individual character, on which mainly human happiness or 
human miseiy depends. The social problems which confront 
us are many and formidable. Let the Government labour to 
its uttermost, let the Legislature spend days and nights in 
your service ; but, after the very best has been achieved, the 
question whether the English father is to be the father of a 
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imppy faiuily and tiio oentvo of u tinitod homo, is a question 
wliicli m\ist dopimd mainly upon liimself. Those who propose 
to you schemes like those h'evou Points of which I spoke — 
who promise to dweller.s in towns tiiat every one of them shall 
iiave a house and j'auleu in the co\intry — those who tell you 
that there shall he markets for selling, at wholesido price, 
retail quantitie.s — I will not say, gentlemen, that these aro im- 
postors, because t have no doubt that tlu^y aro sincere ; but I 
will say that they are (piaclts — they are misled and beguiled by 
a spurious philanthropy, and when they ought to give you sub- 
stantial, even if humble and modest, boons, they aro endeavour- 
ing, })erha]>s, without their own eonseiousiugs, to delude you 
with phantasms, and to olVer you glowing fruit whieli, when you 
attempt to taste it, will jux>vo to be but ashes in your mouth. 
Xo, gentlemen, what wo have to ask ourselves aro questions 
which it depends upon otirselves individually in the main to 
answer, ilow aro the ravages of strong drink to bo checked? 
In an age when, from year to year, more and more women 
aro becoming .self-dependent members of tho community, how, 
without tampering with the cardinal laws that iletcrmino pro- 
videutitdly their position in tho world, how' aro wo to romovo 
the serious social inequalities under which I, for one, hold 
that they labour? How, iu a country whero wealth aeeu- 
mulatcs with .such vast rapidity, aro wo to check tho growth 
of luxury and .selli.shness by sound and healthy opinion? How 
are wo to secure to labour its due honour? — and I mean not 
only tho labour of tho hands, but the labour of tho man, with 
any and Avith all tho facultie.s that God has given him ? How 
are wo to'^mako ourselves bcliove, and how aro wo to bring 
the country to believe, that iu tho sight of God and man labour 
in this world is honourable, and idleness is of all things most 
contemptible? Depend upon it I do but speak the serious 
and solemn truth Avhen I say that, within and beneath the 
political questions that aro found upon tho surface, lie the 
deeper and more searching questions that enter into the breast, 
and that strike home to tho conscience and the mind of every 
man ; and it is upon the solution of these questions, and other 
questions such as these, that the well-being of England must 
depend. 
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Conclusion. 

Gentlemen, I use the words of a popular poet when I give 
vent to those sentiments of hope with which, for one, I venture 

to look forward to the future of the country. He says 

“ The ancient virtue is not dead. 

And long may it endure ! 

May wealth in England ”... 

(and I am sure he means by wealth the higher sense of it — 
prosperity alone, but healthful and sound prosperity) — 

“ May wealth in England never fail. 

Nor pity for the poor.” 

May strength and the means of material prosperity never be 
wanting to us ! But it is far more important that there shall 
not be wanting the disposition to use those means aright. 
And now, gentlemen, I shall go home from this meeting, 
after having given you tlie best account in my feeble power, 
within the time and under the circumstances of the dav, 
strengthened by the comfort of your kindness and your 
indulgence, to resume my share in public labours. And no 
motive will more operate upon me as an incentive to the 
discharge of duty than the gratitude with which I look bade 
upon the, I believe, unexampled circumstances under which 
you chose me for your representative. But I shall endeavour 
and shall make it my special aim to show that gratitude less 
by words of sounding compliment or hollow flattery than by 
a manful struggle, according to the measure of my gifts, 
humble as they may be, to render service to a Queen who 
lives in the hearts of the people — and to a nation, with respect 
to which I will say that through all posterity, whether it be 
praised or whether it be blamed, whether it be acquitted or 
whether it be condemned, it will be acquitted or condemned 
upon this issue — of having made a good or a bad use of the 
most splendid opportunities; of having turned to account, 
or having failed to turn to account, the powers, the energies, 
the faculties which mark the people of this little island as 
among the small and select company of great nations that 
have stamped their name on the page of history as gifted 
with the qualities that mark the leaders of mankind. 
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INTKODUCTION. 


In taking so grave a step as to animaclvert. strongly on the 
published opinions of men of eminence and character, I 
think it my duty to show, by a few citations of their own 
words, where the original is English, and in the case of 
Dr. Strauss, by a few translated extracts, that I do not deal 
in merely vague accusations, and that I have not overstated 
the gravity of the case. 

And by way of commencement, in order to show the 
change in the tone of the public, or the speculative mind 
during the last forty years, and to supply a measure of the 
distance over or down which we have travelled within that 
period, I will quote a passage from a competent and weU> 
informed writer. In the ‘ Christian Advocate’s ’ publication 
for 1829, Mr. Hugh James Dose, who then held the office at 
Cambridge, when giving his reason for a partial deviation 
from the usual course in the choice of his subject, observes 
as follows : — 

“ As far as I have been able to collect, no persons have 
stood forward, very recently, as the avoivecl opponents of 
Christianity, whose characters or whose works give them any 
claim to consideration or reply.” * 

Dr. Whewell’s Bridgwater Treatise on Astronomy and 
Physics was published in 1834 ; and the whole of that series, 
given to the world about the same date, seemed to be a public 
proclamation of the established harmony between Science 
and Eeiigion. 

* Advertisement to Rose’s ‘ Christianity Always Progressive ’ (London 
1829 ). 
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Neitlier of the Universities had, as far as I know, been 
disturbed for a great length of time by any controversy 
affecting the foundations of belief. Dean Milman’s ‘History 
of the Jews,’ which appeared about 1830, was attacked with 
severity, perhaps almost ferocity, by Dr. Faussett, then the 
Margaret Professor of Divinity at Oxford. The same woik was 
republished, with a preface fully maintaining its propositions, 
in 1863. Those, who read it now, will find some assistance 
towards estimating the change in our position, from observing 
the slightness of the cause which then sufficed to produce 
an excitement not inconsiderable. 

I must add that for twenty years, or thereabouts, from 
that time, according to my observation, belief was every- 
where, to all appearance, progressively extended and con- 
firmed. Perhaps the first note of the coming assault was 
the publication of the work entitled ‘ Vestiges of Creation.’ 
It obtained a wide circulation ; but in general society it was 
almost universally condemned. I here purposely confine 
my references to the wmrks of men anonymous or dead. The 
difference of times became observable, when the fatalistic 
book of Mr. Buckle, notwithstanding its ungainly form and 
the portentous width of its plan, became a favourite even 
in drawing-rooms and in boudoirs. But the spirit of class 
with us enters into these matters among others ; and while 
unbelief well printed, well bound, and well ushered into the 
world — in a word, unbelief in broadcloth — seems to be held 
perfectly “respectable,” unbelief in fustian is still almost 
savagely condemned. 

I wish to add that the aim of my Address is not to 
preach pessimism, but to point to a specific evil for a specific 
purpose. And that purpose is to warn, I will not say 
to prepare — for that is a much larger matter — the minds of 
those who heard it, against that Avhich they cannot fail to 
meet with, warned or unwarned. I named accordingly one 
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or two of the seductive (I am almost tempted to call them 
cant) phrases of the day, and some of the thoroughly un- 
sound intellectual habits which, it is strange to say, are more 
or less tolerated among those sometimes described as the 
thinkers of the age, sometimes by other favourite and not less 
imposing titles. I am aware that many objections may be 
taken to my having touched the subject. One of those I 
should feel the most lies against the necessarily crabbed 
and partial nature of my reference to such parts of it as I 
have named. Besides, there are other heads which I should 
have wished to touch, and among them the strange assump- 
tion that, because God is infinite, the finite mind of man can 
have no points of true contact with Him ; and the grossly 
fallacious character (as I believe) of the assumption that not 
only for individuals but for generations, and in the long-run 
of human history, Christian morality, or the morality which 
has hitherto been considered Christian, can be separated 
from Christian dogma, and can permanently survive its 
abandonment. 

I wish to place on record my conviction that belief cannot 
now be defended by reticence, any more than by railing, or 
by any privileges and assumptions. Nor, again, can it be 
defended exclusively by its “ standing army ” — by priests and 
ministers of religion. To them, 1 do not doubt, will fall the 
chief share of the burden, and of the honour, and of the 
victory. But we commit a fatal error if we allow this to 
become a merely professional question. It is the affair 
of all. 

It is very difficult in handling such controversies to avoid 
the tone of assumption and denunciation. I desire, there- 
fore, once for all, to abjure all imputations against motives 
or characters. Equal credit for the love of truth should 
be allowed by all to all, and the endeavour made, or at 
least intended, to unite plain speaking with personal respect. 
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Yet this, though an obvious is not an easy duty ; foi’ it is 
impossible to view certain states of mind as other than the 
results of strong, though honest, self-delusion. 

This duty of personal respect is especially due at a time, 
when the writers against Christian belief stand in a moral, 
position so different from that of its principal French assailants 
during the last century. The combat is not now with the 
authors of the ‘ Pucelle’ and the ‘ Confessions but with men 
who, though they believe less than Voltaire and Eousseau, 
yet either revere .or sympathise more ; who for the most 
part seek to avoid hard language ; who commonly confess 
not only that Christianity has done good, but even that it 
may still confer at least some relative benefit before the day 
of perfect preparedness for its removal shall arrive, and even 
the most “advanced” of whom, like the author of the 
‘ Martyrdom of Man,’ appears to be touched by a lingering 
sentiment of tenderness, while he blows his trumpet for a 
final assault at once upon the “ Syrian superstition,” and on 
the poor, pale, and semi-animate substitutes for it, which 
Deism has devised. 
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[Two 2^cissages enclosed within braclcets were omitted in the delivery 

on account of time^ 


jMr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen, and my Younger 

Friends ; 

Thirty years have passed aAvay since, in consequence 
of the accidental disability of a worthier person, I was called 
upon to deliver the Inaugural Address at the opening of 
this Institution. In other words, the College has now lived 
through one generation of men. 

At the close of such a term, we may suitably look back, to 
ascertain how far it has fulfilled or disappointed the ex- 
pectations of its founders. And first I will refer to the hope 
they entertained, that they would be able to secure for the 
government of the Institution the services of a series of 
learned, able, and earnest men. This expectation, I venture 
to say, has been amply realised in the persons of Mr. 
Conybeare, of your old friend now present. Dean Howson, 
and of Mr. Butler. 

Further, it was to be an institution having religion for 
its centre and its base; and that religion was to be the 
religion of the Church of England. That the national 
Church is not in less esteem now than it was then with 
the nation, the immense increase, alike of her fabrics 
and her ministrations, may suflSciently show. That those 
who guide the fortunes of this College do not desire to 
change the ground they have occupied from the first, can 
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need no proof on an occasion, when I know from the Prin- 
cipal how much it is desired by them to erect a Chapel 
within ■ tlie precincts, in order to the more solemn and 
effectual celebration of the offices of religion. 

JBut it was also a part of the design, that with religious 
teaching should be combined the practice of religious 
liberty ; that no compulsory lessons or observances should 
be imposed, to hinder the enjoyment by the entire youth 
of Liverpool of the general advantages of the College. 
How has this portion of the scheme been found to fare? 
The kindness of your old, respected, and indefatigable Secre- 
tary enables me to answer the question. From him I learn 
that no religious difficulty has impeded the working of the 
plan ; that among the pupils of the College, comprehensive 
with respect to nationality as well as to communion, there 
were found a short time back, upon inquiries, Unitarians, 
Wesleyans, Baptists, Eoman. Catholics, members of the Greek 
Church, Presbyterians, and Jews; and that, of the whole 
number of pupils in the three schools of the College, not 
less than one-fourth were of religious professions distinct 
from our own. 

Nor have the promoters of the College been disappointed 
in their hope to furnish the people of Liverpool with easy 
access to the higher forms of education at their own doors, 
and to strengthen and enlarge their connection with the 
old Universities of the land. The seven hundred pupils 
on its books afford ample proof of the favour of the com- 
munity; and the number of able men whom it has sent 
to those Universities indicates the wish of Liverpool to 
secure for its sons the advantages of what has been com- 
monly termed the higher education. 

[There is, however, some difference among us as to the 
question, what really is the higher education? dlicre 
are those who think not only that our old methods of 
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training the young were too exclusive, but that they were 
fundamentally bad ; who would supplant entirely, or expel 
from the first place in education, the study of man in its 
various branches, and would substitute for it the study of 
Nature as it exists otherwise than in man: and again who, 
in so mucli as they would admit of the human studies into 
the course of education, would put aside the ancient for 
the modern, whether in philosophy, history, or language. 
The great faults, as I believe, of the ancient educational 
studies of this country were — first, that they were too 
narrow ; and secondly, that they were too uniform, and did 
not take heed enough of varieties both of condition and 
of mind. The consequence was, in the very best men, fre- 
quent ignorance of what every cultivated person ought to 
Jtnow ; and in all who were unequal to the favoured studies, 
or whose turn lay in another direction, a great waste of 
time with little fruit, if' not even a confirmed habit of idle- 
ness. Therefore it is to be admitted that much wrong was 
done to the natural sciences. But that wrong is not to be 
redressed by giving them prospectively more than their due. 
Such notwithstanding appears to be the desire of some of 
their professors; and it has Been indicated by a practice 
of claiming for them, in a pre-eminent or even an exclusive 
sense, the name of science. So that a man who observes 
and reasons upon plants or animals, the constituent parts of 
the globe, or of the celestial system, is a man of science ; 
but to observe and reason upon history, upon philosophy 
in its older sense, or upon theology, establishes no such 
title, though the very same process of collecting and digest- 
ing facts, and of drawing inferences from them, is pursued 
in the one ease and in the other ; and though it seems sufS- 
ciently absurd to hold that there is a science of the human ^ 
body, but that there can be no science of the mind or soul. 
This can surely be no better than a mere fashion of the 
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hour, and with the hour it must pass away. It is the in- 
cidental excess of a reforming movement, and we may 
hope that while the excess will disappear the reform will 
remain. Were it, from a mere caprice, to harden into an 
accepted doctrine, I see not in what it could end, except in 
a pure materialism.] 

But, gentlemen, while freely admitting that what may be 
termed utilitarian studies were in my early days too much 
overlooked, that the knowledge of the material universe was 
sadly neglected, that to many minds only such food was 
offered as they were wholly unable to digest, and that the 
upshot was a lamentable waste of power, I claim for the old 
method of our public schools and colleges that it had merits 
and advantages, for the loss of which no parade of univer- 
sality, no increase of mere information, could possibly com- 
pensate. It taught with that rigid accuracy, ^vhich is the 
foundation of all really solid learning. It held thoroughness 
in a few things to be better than show in many. It en- 
throned in the seat of honour the most masculine studies. 
I have now passed forty years of life upon an arena of com- 
petition as sharp as is to be found anywhere in the world. 
I have seen all forms of training, practical as well as other, 
pretty fairly matched with one another; and all descrip- 
tions of men, with every variety of natural gifts, bringing up 
as it were the results of their various modes of education 
to be tested. The best mode has to struggle with the 
defects of nature, and the worst will not wholly neutralise 
her bounties. Here and there, again, you may find a man 
whose self- training power can dispense Avith all appliances 
from witliout. But these are rare instances indeed, 

“Pauci, . . . 

Dis geniti, potuero.”'" 


' Yiig. .En. vi. 129. 
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I Speak, however, not of the one hut of the million ; and, 
as among the million, I affirm that there is no training for 
the conflicts and the toils of life, so far as I have seen, which 
does greater justice to the receiver of it than the old train- 
ing of the English public schools and universities. I speak 
of my own experience and observation, in the sphere in which 
I have . lived ,• but probably there are few spheres, though 
I will not say there are none, in which the whole making 
of a man is more severely tried. And that my testimony, 
which is of course limited, may at least be definite, I will 
add that I speak of such training as it was at Oxford, more, 
I am sorry to say, than forty years ago. 

All this must be a paradox and a stumbling-block to 
such as think, that the sole or main pm'pose of education 
is to stock the mind with knowledge as a shop is stocked 
with goods, and that the wants of life are to be met like 
the wants of customers. And doubtless one of the purposes 
of education is thus to lurnish materials for future employ- 
ment; but this is its lower, not its higher purpose. The 
shop takes no benefit, though it may take damage, from 
the wares which it receives ; but the greatest and best use 
of the information, which is imported into the mind, is to 
improve the mind itself. A more instructive comparison 
may be drawn between education and food. As the main 
piirpose of food is to make the body strong and active, so the 
main purpose of education is to make the mind solid, elastic, 
and capable of enduring wear and tear. The studies which 
are most useful, so far as utility is external to the mind, 
though they are on that account the most popular, and 
though they are indispensable, — such, I mean, as reading, 
writing, arithmetic, modern languages, or geography, — are 
those which do, not most but least, for om- intellectual and 
moral training. The studies which have it for their main 
object to act on. the composition and capacity of the man. 
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will, to such as follow them with their whole heart, be found 
to yield a richer harvest, though the seed may be longer in 
the ground. ' Yet I fully admit that the test of a good 
education is neither abstract nor inflexible. Such an educa- 
tion must' take account both of the capacity of the pupil and 
of the possibilities of his future calling. All I would plead 
for is, that where there is a choice, the highest shall . be 
preferred. In the words of our most famous living poet— 

“ It was our duty to have loved the highest ; ” * 

And our duty it must ever remain. . 

In this institution I trust the prerogatives of “ the highest ” 
will always be admitted ; and around it there will be mar- 
shalled, each in its due order and degree, the numerous and 
ever multiplying studies, of which every- one has an un- 
doubted title to honour in its tendency to embellish or 
improve the life of man. 

But indeed there is much to be said and done about 
education, besides determining the relative claims, or, as it 
would now be called, the due co-ordination, of the different 
kinds of knowledge. Quite apart from these claims, much, 
my younger friends, and more than you can as yet perhaps 
fully understand, depends upon the spirit in which those 
kinds of knowledge are pursued. And this again depends, 
not upon the incidental advantages of birth or wealth, but 
upon ourselves. The favom-s of fortime have both their 
value and their charm ; but there is in a man himself, if 
he will but open out and cultivate his manhood, that which 
will be found amply sufficient to supply their place. 

Now, as to this important subject, the spirit in which wo 
pursue education, the degree in which we turn our advantages 
to account, I must say of us here in England that wo do not 


* Tennyson’s ‘Gnincvere.’ 
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tand well. Ouv old Univevsities, and the schools above the 
ank of primary, have as a class the most magnificent endow- 
nents in the world. I am well aware that this institution is 
ar indeed from being open to such a reproach. It may, 
lowevei’, be doubted whether the amount of these endow- 
nents, in England alone, is not equal to their amount on 
he whole continent of Europe taken together. Matters 
lave mended, and are, I hope, mending. We have good and 
horough workers, but not enough of them. The results 
nay be good as far as they go ; but they do not go far. But 
n truth this “ beggarly return,” not of empty but of ill-filled 
loxes, is but one among many indications of a wide-spread 
?ice ; a scepticism in the public mind, of old as well as young, 
respecting the value of learning and of culture, and a conse- 
pent slackness in seeking their attainment. We seem to 
be spoiled by the very facility and abundance of the oppor- 
tunities around us. We do not in this matter stand well, 
as compared with the men of the middle ages, on whom we 
are too ready to look down. Eor then, when scholarships 
and exhibitions, and fellowships and headships, ivere few, 
and even before they were known, and long centuries before 
triposes and classes had been invented, the beauty and the 
power of Knowledge filled the hearts of men with love, and 
they went in quest of her, even from distant lands, with 
ardent devotion, like pilgrims to a favoured shrine. 

Again, we do not stand well as compared with Scotland, 
where, at least, the advantages of education are well under- 
stood, and though its honours and rewards are much fewer, 
yet self-denying labour, and unsparing energy in pursuit 
of knowledge, are far more common than with us. And 
once more, we do not stand well as compared with Germany; 
where, with means so much more slender as to be quite out 
of comparison with ours, the results are so much more 
abundant, that, in the ulterior prosecution of almost every 
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branch of inqniiy, it is to Germany, and the works of the 
Germans, that the British student must look for assistance. 
Yet I doubt if it can be said with truth that the German is 
superior to the Englishman in natural gifts ; or that he has 
greater or even equal perseverance, provided only the English- 
man had his heart in the matter. But Germany has two 
inarked advantages : a far greater number of her educated 
class are really in earnest about their education; and they 
have not yet learned, as we, I fear, have learned, to under- 
value, or even in a great measure to despise, simplicity of 
life. 

Our honou2‘s, and our prizes, and our competitive exami- 
nations, what for the most part are they, but palliatives 
applied to neutralise a degenerate indifference, to the 
existence of which they have been the most conclusive wit- 
ness ? Far be it from me to decry them, or to seek to do 
away with them. In my own sphere, I have laboured to ex- 
tend them. They are, however, the medicines of our infirmity, 
not the ornaments of our health. They supply from without 
inducements to seek knowledge, which ought to be its own 
reward. They do something to expel the corroding pest of 
idleness, that special temptation to a wealthy country, that 
deadly enemy in all countries to the body and the soul of 
man. They get us over the first and most difficult stages 
in the formation of habits, which, in a proportion of cases at 
least, we may hope wll endure, and become in course of time 
self-acting. 

One other claim I must make on behalf of examinatious. 
It is easy to point out tlieir inherent imperfections. Plenty 
of critics are ready to do this ; for in the case of first employ- 
ments under the State, they are the only tolerably efficient 
safeguard against gross abuses, and such abuses are never witli- 
out friends. But from really searching and strong examina- 
tions, such as the best oftliosoiu our Universities and seliools. 
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there ■ arises at least one great mental benefit, difficult of 
attainment by any other means. In early youth, while the 
mind is still naturally supple and elastic, they teach the 
practice, and they give the power, of concentrating all its 
force, all its resources, at a given time, upon a given point, 
"What a pitched battle is to the commander of an army, a 
strong examination is to an earnest student. All his faculties, 
all his attainments must be on the alert, and wait the word 
of command ; method is tested at the same time with strength ; 
and over the whole movement presence of mind must preside. 
If, in the course of his after life, he chances to be called to 
great and concentrated efibrts, he will look back with grati- 
tude to those examinations, which more perhaps than any 
other instrument may have taught Mm how to make them. 

General remissness, gentlemen, is not the besetting sin of 
our great town communities ; least among them all of Liver- 
pool. ISTowhere is the pedestrian’s pace more rapid than in 
her streets; nowhere is his countenance more charged with 
purpose. We live, gentlemen, in a wealth-making age. It 
may surprise you to hear, but I believe it to be unquestionably 
true, that more wealth has, in this little island of ours, been 
accumulated since the commencement of the present century 
— that is, within the lifetime of many who are still among us — 
than in all the preceding ages from the time, say, of Julius 
Oassar ; or any other more remote date you please. And, 
again, at least as much of this wealth has been stored witMn 
the last twenty years, as in the preceding fifty. Liverpool 
has had even more than her share in this great, this almost 
portentous activity. Since I knew her, she has scooped four 
miles of solitary shore into teeming docks ; and I am now 
told she is about to add other miles to these. Fed by the 
mere overflow of her wealth and energy, the little hamlets 
that faced her in Cheshire have grown into great and vigorous 
town districts, larger, I believe, in population than she her- 
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self was at the commencement of the century. Her opulence, 
I think, has grown in still greater proportion than her 
numbers. If we ask, Where is -this to end? when will this 
marvellous process be arrested ? when will this great flood- 
tide begin to ebb ? I, for one, know not ; I am by no means 
sure that we are as yet even near high-water. But with the 
impetuosity of this galloping career, with the wonderful 
development of such arts of life as bear directly upon enjoy- 
ment, there grows up continually a correlative amount of 
dangers and temptations. 

“ The world is too much with us ; late and soon, 

Getting and spending, we lay waste our powers.”"' 

So it is. The world, in truth, becomes more worldly. 
It ties us down to earth by more and stronger cords, and to 
break them requires bolder and more assiduous effort. If 
we wish to secure our freedom against the perils that environ 
it, this is not to be done by renouncing business, or by abating 
energy in its pursuit ; it is by balancing that activity with 
other activities. Yes, it may be replied, we ought to live in 
the world unseen, as well as in the world we see. And that 
is doubtless true ; and for many, whose opportunities are 
small, it is sufficient ; but for this great community, whose 
opportunities aie large, though true, it is not the whole 
truth. The entire natui-e of man is the garden, which is 
given him to cultivate. We cannot, as a nation or as indi- 
viduals, be well if we do not provide for the soul as well 
as the body. But neither can we bo well if wo do not, 
according to our means, provide for the mind as well as the 
soul. That is the principle enshrined and represented in 
this institution, as it is in every ancient univei.sity and 
college, and as it must bo in every institution whicli uspifos 


-Y^uiilbuoi th’-. ‘ Jlibccltuicoii'- Honiut >/ lio. 
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to superintend any tiling that deserves the name of tlio 
higher education. 

And ^vhy should not Liverpool, why should not commerce, 
afford a Held favourable to art, literature, and science, as 
much as to jihilanthropy and religion? Half a century ago, 
the name of this town stood high with respect to mental 
cultivation. There is nothing in the pursuit of the merchant 
that ought to preclude the pursuit of mental rormcmeut. 
The day's work is not so long, nor the anxiety so constant, 
as to wear out the whole stock of energy that a vigorous 
English nature can command. In Ci recce, the State which 
took its place at the head of literature and philosophy and 
art was noted for its encouragement of trade. “ The best 
products of Sicily and Italy, of Cyprus and Egypt, of Lydia 
and Pontus, and every other country, flowed,” says Xeno- 
phon,'^ “ into the markets of Athens, which ruled the sea.” 
“Hither,” says Thucyduios,t “come all the products of all the 
earth;” and Pericles and Alcibiades $ were not ashamed of 
superintending extensive manufactories which they owned. 

In Elorcuce, the true Athens of modern times, many of 
the nobles were among the most conspicuous merchants.§ 
And when Holland took the place of Italy at the head of the 
commerce of Europe, Art and Science walked in the noble 
train of Liberty, and the University of Leyden, founded in 
memory of the heroic efforts of the citizens, took its place, 
even in that little country, among the very foremost of the 
universities of Christendom. |1 AYo now speak with deserved 
respect and gi-atitude of the learned labours of Germany : 
but those who observe the Gorman names, and the German 


■ Xenophon, ‘De Eep. Ath.’ ii. 7. t 'i'lmc. ii. .'38. 

t Boeckh, ‘ Public Economy of Athens,’ ii. 0.3 ('rr.nns. London, 1828). 
See also St. John, ‘ Manners and Custonts of Ancient Greece,’ iii. 276. 

§ Hallam’s ‘ Middle Ages ’ (8th edit.), vol. i. p. 285. 

11 klotley’s ‘United Xethcrlands,’ vol. iv. ch. liii. p. 526, cd. 1809. 
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firms, wliich have established themselves in the commercial 
communities of England, will readily understand that no 
country is making advances more marked than theirs in the 
paths of enterprise. 

If then, as I am persuaded, there are among you, my 
younger friends, those who, though destined to the pursuits 
which have made this great emporium famous, have in 
tasting of the cup of knowledge acquired the - desire for 
longer and for deeper draughts ; if any of you can say with 
Yirgil of his Muses, 

“ Quarum sacra fero ingenti perculsus amore,” * 

there is no reason why he should be discouraged ; no reason 
why he should regard the beginning of business as the end 
of culture.; but let him rather resolve that, though it be 
but in fi’agments of his time, he wiU w'oo his studies with a 
lifelong love. 

And now forgive me if, using the melancholy privilege of 
age, and addressing a few words especially to you who are 
still so young, I seem to assume that in youth you may learn 
more readily from others some lessons, which you would 
acquire at greater cost and more slowly for yom’selves. To 
each and all I would say, that God has sent no one of you 
into the world without a work ready for him to do, and facili- 
ties wherewith to do it. What this work is, reflection, or 
parental guidance, or a kind of instinct, may have told you. 
If it has not yet been discovered, you have only to follow 
this one rule; Do your best; try to make the most of all 
your faculties; “Whatsoever thy hand findeth to do,” says 
the "wise man,t and in like manner, whatsoever thy mind 
findeth to do, “do it with thy might.” You would with 
justice think meanly of a boy who did not at cricket, or 
football, or any other sport, tiy with all his lieart to u’in, or 


* Virg. ‘Georgies,’ ii. 476. 


t Eccles. ix. 10. 
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do his part towards winning. Is there not something wrong, 
I would almost say something base, in our standard of action, 
of w'hich bone and muscle are thus developed, and most 
properly developed, to the uttermost, if the mind is allow’ed 
to wither and to dwindle for w’ant of manly exorcise ? 

You, who have successfully .shown your disposition to excel, 
I congratulate you on your success. But that success would 
be a misfortune and a snare to you, if you rested in it ; it^ 
to use a homely expression, you went to sleep upon it. It 
is like the meal whieh the traveller enjoys upon his way, but 
the purpose of which is to strengthen him for his further 
journey. The prize is good, but the efforts W'hich are made 
to gain the prize are far better. What is most valuable in 
these competitions, then, the defeated share with the con- 
querors, nay further yet, one defeated after a hard and 
bracing struggle gains more in the true work of education, 
the strengthening of his mind, than some easy winner who 
canters in without serious exertion. And such defeat, in a 
mind of true British temper, only strengthens the resolution, 
which never in the long-run fails, to try yet more manfully 
next time. 

For, do what you will, your life, because it is a human 
life, will be, and that in many ways, a trial. 

“ So it is willed above, where will is power.” * 

And this world-old truth seems, as the world grows older, 
to gi’ow more vividly and pointedly true, with the ever- 
growing strain and noise, and haste and w'aste, of life; a 
trial which cannot be escaped by flying from it, but which 
may be conquered by facing it. 

On an occasion like this, I should not have desired, even 
before those of you, my younger friends, who are on the very 
threshold of active and responsible manhood, to dwell in a 

From Dante, ‘ Inferno,’ iii. 95. 
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marked manner on the particular trials you will have to 
encounter. But the incidents of the time are no common 
incidents ; and there is one among them so obtrusive, that 
youth cannot long enjoy its natural privilege of unacquaint- 
ance with the mischief, and so formidable, that it really 
requires to be forewarned against the danger. I refer to the 
extraordinary and boastful manifestation, in this age of ouvs, 
and especially perhaps in the year which is about to close, 
of the extremest forms of unbelief. 

I am not about to touch upon the differences which dis- 
tinguish, and partially sever, the Church of England from 
those communions by which it is surrounded ; whether they 
be of Protestant bTonconformists, or of those who have 
recently incorporated into the Christian faith what we must 
suppose they think a bulwark and not a danger to religion, 
the doctrine of Papal infallibility. Eor handling contro- 
versies of such a class this is not the time, I am not the 
person, and my office is not the proper office. It is not now 
only the Christian Church, or only the Holy Scripture, or 
only Christianity, which is attacked. The disposition is 
boldly proclaimed to deal alike with root and branch, and to 
snap utterly the ties which, under the still venerable name 
of Eeligion, unite man with the unseen world, and lighten the 
struggles and the woes of life by the hope of a better land. 

[These things are done as the professed results, and the 
newest triumphs, of Modern Thought and Modem Science; 
but I believe that neither Science nor Thought is responsible, 
any more than Liberty is responsible, for the misdeeds com- 
mitted in tlieii' names. Upon the ground of what is formed 
evolution, God is relieved of the labour of creation ; in tlio 
name of uncbangeable laws. He is discharged fmm governiHo 
the ■svorld ; and His function of judgment is also dispensed 
with, as justice aud benevolence are held to forbid that men 
should hereafter be called to strict account lor actioiaN 
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wliicli iiiulor these unchiuigeablo laws they may have com- 
mitted. But these are only the initial stages of the process. 
Next, wo are introduced to the doctrine of the Absolute itud 
the Unconditioned ; and, under the authority of these phrases 
(to which, and many other phrases, in their [)ropcr places, 
I have no objection) wo are instructed that wo can know 
nothing about God, and therefore can have no practical rela- 
tions with Him. One writer, or, as it is now termed thinker, 
auiiouuces with pleasure that ho has found the means of 
reconciling Heligion and Science. The mode is in principle 
most ecpiitable. He divides the tleld of tliought between 
them. To Science he awards all that of which wo know, or 
may know, .something ; to Iteligion ho leaves a far wider 
domain, — that of which wo know, and can know, nothing.* 
This sounds like jest, but it is melancholy earnest ; and I 
doubt whether any such noxious crop has been gathered in 
such rank abundance from the press of England in any former 
year of our literary history as in this present year of our 
redemption, eighteen hundred and seventy-two.] 

I will not, on this occasion, pain and weary you with a 
multitude of details. I will only rel'er by name to one who 
is not a British writer — to the learned German, Dr. Strauss. 
He is a man of far wider fame than any British writer who 
marches under the same banner ; and I mention him with 
the respect which is justly due, not only to his ability, but 
to the straightfoiavard earnestness, and to the fahness and 
mildness towards antagonists in argument, with which, so far 
as I have had the opportunity of judging him from his 
present or former works, he pursues his ill-starred and hope- 
less enterprise. 

He has published, during the present year, a volume 
entitled ‘ The Old Belief and the New.’ t In his Intro- 

* See Illustrative Passages, A. 

t ‘ Der alte und der neue Glaube : ein Bekenntniss,’ Von David Friedricli 
Strauss. 2te Auflage. Leipzig, 1872. 
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duction, he frankly raises the question \Yhether, considering 
the progress which culture has now made, there is any 
longer occasion to maintain religious worship* in any form 
whatever. Why, he asks, on behalf of a party in Germany, 
for which he speaks, and for which he claims tkat it answeis 
most fully to the state of Modern Thought, should there he 
a separate religious society at all, when we have aheady 
provision made for all men in the State, the School, Science, 
and Fine Art ? In his First Chapter he puts the question, 
“ Are we still Christians ? ” f and, after a detailed examiim' 
tion, he concludes, — always speaking on behalf of Modern 
Thought, — that if we wish our yea to he yea and our nay 
nay, — if we are to think and speak our thoughts as honour- 
able upright men, we must reply that Ave are Christians no 
longer.f This question and answer, however, he observes 
are insufficient. The essential and fundamental inquiry is, 
whether we are or are not still to have a Eeligion ? § 

To this inquiry he devotes his Second Chapter. In this 
Second Chapter, he finds that there is no personal God ; | 
there is no future state : the dead live in the recollection 
of survivors : this is enough for them.^ After this he has 
little difficulty in answering the question he has put. All 
religious worship ought to be abolished.^* The very name 
of “ Divine Service ” is an indignity to man. Therefore, in 
the sense in rvhich religion has been heretofore understood, 
his answer is that we ought to have no religion any more. 
But proceeding, as he always does, with commendable frank- 
ness, he admits that he ought to fill Avith something the void 
Avhich he has made. This he accordingly proceeds to do. 
Instead of God, he offers to us the All, or Gniversum.tT 
All or Universum possesses, he tells us, neither conseiou.snc.-s 

* P. 7. t P- 12 and chap. i. t P. 91. 

§ Uiiai). ii. p. 95. jl fico llliwtrative h. 

P. 372. P. 111. ft P. It'^. 
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nor reason. Bnt it presents to ns order' and law. He thinks it 
fitted, therefore, to he the object of a new and true piety, which 
he claims for his Universum, as the devout of the old style 
did for their God. If any one repudiates this doctrine, to 
Dr. Strauss’s reason, the repudiation is absurdity, and to his 
feelings blasphemy.* 

These .are not the ravings of a maniac ; nor are they the 
mere dreams of an imaginative high>wrought enthusiast 
such as Comtef appears to have been ; they are the grave 
conclusions, after elaborate reasoning, of a learned, a calm, 
and, so far as form is concerned, a sober-minded man, who 
in this very year has been commended to us, in England, 
by another Apostle of Modeim Thought as one of the men to 
whose guidance we ought, if we are wise, to submit ourselves 
in matter of religious belief.f 

I would not, gentlemen, even if I had the capacity 
and the time, make an attempt from this place to confute 
these astonishing assertions; for I have no fear that by 
their exhibition they will beguile or attract you. Neither 
do I search for the hard names of controversy to describe 
them; for they best describe themselves. Neither can I 
profess to feel an unmixed regret at their being forced, 
thus eagerly and thus early, into notice ; because it is to 
be hoped that they will cause a shock and a reaction, and 
will compel many, who may have too lightly valued tlie 
inheritance so dearly bought for them, and may have 
entered upon dangerous paths, to consider, while there is 
yet time, whither those paths will lead them. In no part of 
his writings, perhaps, has Strauss been so effective, as where 
he assails the inconsistency of those who adopt his premises, 
but decline to follow him to their conclusions. Suffice it 


* P. 146. t Illustrative Passages, 0. 

t tVillis’s ‘ Life of Spinoza,’ p. 26, note. See Illustrative Passages, D. 
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to say, these opinions are by. no means a merely German 
brood ; * there are many writers of kindred sympathies in 
England, and some of as outspoken courage. .But, in pre- 
paring youi'selves for the combat of life, I beg you to take 
this also into your account, that the spirit of denial is abroad, 
and that it has challenged all Beligion, but especially the 
Eeligion we profess, to the combat of life and death. 

But I venture to offer you a few suggestions, in the hope 
that they may not be wholly without their use. 

You will hear in your after-life much of the duty and 
delight of following free thought; and in truth the man, 
who does not value the freedom of his thoughts, deserves 
to be described as Homer describes the slave; he is but 
half a man.t Saint Paul, I suppose, was a teacher of free 
thought, when he bade his converts to prove all things ;t 
but it seems he went terribly astray when he proceeded to 
bid them ‘‘ hold fast that which is good ; ” for he evidently 
assumed that there was something by which they could 
hold fast. And so he bade Timothy keep that which was 
committed to his charge ; § and another Apostle has in- 
structed us to “ earnestly contend for the faith which v'as 
once delivered unto the saints.” {j But the free thought, 
of which we now hear so much, seems too often to mean 
thought roving and vagrant more than free; like Pelos, 
in the ancient legend, drifting on the seas of Greece, without 
a root, a direction, or a home. 

Again, you will hear incessantly of the advancement oi 
the present age, and of the backwardness of those which 
have gone before it. And truly it has been a wondorlul 
age ; but let us not exaggerate. It has been, and it is, an 
age of immense mental, as well as material activity; it 


* See Illustrative Passages, E. f Odyss. x. 322. t 1 'Ihes.''. v. 21. 
§ 1 Tim. vi. 20. I1 Jude 3. 
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is by no moans an ago abounding in minds of the first 
order, in those whom time establishes as the great immortal 
guides and teachers of mankind. It has taj)pcd, as it were, 
ami made disposable for man, vast natural forces; but the 
mental power employed is not to bo measured by the 
mere size of the results. To perfect that ^vondcr of travel, 
the locomotive, has perhaps not required the expenditure 
of more mental strength and aj)plicatiou, than to perfect that 
wonder of music, the violin. In the material sphere, the 
achievements of tiic age arc splendid and immixed. In the 
social sphere, they are great and noble ; but seem, ever to be 
confronted by a succession of new problems, which almost 
defy solution. In the .sphere of pure intellect, I doubt 
whether posterity will rate us as highly a,s wo rate our- 
selves. But that which I most w’ish to observe is this, that 
it is an insuflbrablo arrogance in the men of any age to 
assume what I may call airs of unmeasured superiority over 
former ages. God, wdio cares for us, cared for them also. 
In the goods of this world we may advance by strides ; but 
it is by steps only and not strides, and by slow and not 
always steady steps, that all durable improvement of man, 
in the higher ranges of his being, is alone to be effected. 

Again, my friends, you will hear much to the effect that 
the divisions among Christians render it impossible to say 
what Christianity is, and so destroy all certainty as to what 
is the true religion. But if the divisions among Christians 
are remarkable, not less so is their unity in the greatest doc- 
trines that they hold. Well-nigh fifteen hundred years — 
years of a more sustained activity than the world -had ever 
before seen — have passed away, since the great controversies 
concerning the Deity and the Person of the Eedeemer 
were, after a long agony, determined. As before that time 
in a manner less defined, but adequate for their day, so ever 
since that time, amid all chance and change, more, aye 
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many more, than' ninety-nine in every hundred Christians 
have ^Yith one voice confessed the Deity and. Incarnation 
of our Lord, as the cardinal and central truths of our 
Eeligion. Surely there is some comfort here, some sense 
of brotherhood ; some glory due to the past, some hope for 
the times that are to come. 

On one, and only one, more of the favourite fallacies of 
the day I will yet presume to touch. It is the opinion and 
the boast of some that man is not responsible for his 
beKef. Lord Brougham was at one time stated to have 
given utterance to this opinion. Whether truly, I do hot 
remember; but this I know, it was my privilege to hear 
from his own lips the needful and due limitation of that 
proposition. “ Man,” he said, “ is not responsible to man for 
his belief.” But as before God, one and the same .law 
applies to opinions and to acts ; or rather to inward and 
to outward acts; for opinions are inward acts. Many a 
wrong opinion may be guiltless because formed in ignorance, 
and because that ignorance may not be our fault. But who 
shall presume to say that there is no mercy for wrong 
actions also, when they, too, have been due to ignorance, 
and that ignorance has not been guilty ? The question is 
not whether judgments and actions are in the same degree 
influenced by the condition of the moral motives.’* It is a 
question of the j)rmciple, on which judgment is to be based. 

If it is undeniable that self-love aud passion have an in- 
fluence upon both, then, so far as that influence goes, for 
both Ave must be prepared to answer. Should w'e, in common 
life, ask a body of swindlers for an opinion upon swindling? 
or of gamblers for an opinion upon gambling? or of misers 
upon bounty ? And if, in matters of religion, w'o alIo\v pride 
and perverseness to raise a cloud between us aud the truth 


" See Illustrative Passagtri, F. 
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SO that we see it not, the false opinion that we form is but 
the index of that perverseness and that pride, and both for 
them, and for it as their offspring, we shall be justly held 
responsible. Who may he the persons, upon whom this 
resj)onsibility will fall, it is not ours to judge. These laws 
are given to us, not to apply presumptuously to others; 
it is enough if we enforce them honestly against ourselves. 

Next to a Christian life, my friends, you will find your 
best defence against reckless novelty of speculation in 
sobriety of temper, and in sound intellectual habits. Be 
slow to stir inquiries, which you do not mean patiently 
to pursue to their proper end. Be not afraid oftentimes to 
suspend your judgment ; or to feel and admit to yourselves 
how narrow are the bounds of Imowledge. Do not too 
readily assume that to us have been opened royal roads to 
truth, which were heretofore hidden from the whole family of 
man ; for the opening of such roads would not be so much in 
favour, as caprice. If it is bad to yield a blind submission 
to authority, it is not less an error to deny to it its 
reasonable weight. Eschewing a servile adherence to the 
past, regard it with reverence and gratitude ; and accept 
its accumulations, alike in the inward and in the outward 
spheres, as the patrimony, which it is your part in life both 
to preserve and to improve. 

. A vote of thanks to Mr. G-ladstone for the Addi’ess having 
been carried, 

Mr. Gladstone, in reply, said : — Mr. Chairman, Ladies and 
Gentlemen, and my Eriends of the College, I acknowledge 
with sincere gratitude the thanks you have been good enough 
to offer in a manner so pleasing to me ; and I feel that they 
derive an additional value, not only from the kind remarks 
of the chairman, and his reference to former times, but also 
from the circumstance that the proposal was seconded by one 
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whose name stands so high upon the roll of the benetactom 
of this institution as our respected friend the Dean of 
Chester. I can truly declare, gentlemen, that when the 
Principal was good enough to propose to me that I should 
undertake this office, I did not look upon it as a matter of 
mere compliment or ceremony, but as one of very serious 
duty ; and in that light it is that I have approached it, and 
have endeavoured to perform it. Purther, I must say that 
it is always a source of pleasure to me to be called upon to 
perform, or to feel myself able to perform — which is not 
always the case — some act of public duty in Liverpool. I 
find cause for gratification in everything which refreshes my 
memory of the place, and strengthens my connection with it. 
It is not unnatural that I should feel a strong interest in 
Liverpool, where I have continually before me the recollec- 
tion of my father, and where I also rejoice to luiow the 
presence of my Brother ; nor is there any portion of the pro- 
ceedings of this day which is more gratifying to my feelings 
than the manner in which reference has been made to my 
Brother, and the warmth of feeling with which that re- 
ference has been received. I trust that the connection 
between Liverpool and our family will long continue. Liver- 
pool is, after all, but a very yormg place, when considered sis 
the seat of a great community ; but I see here some whoso 
names have been well known in its history almost ever since 
it began to have one ; and I hope that, as time goes on, 
Liverpool will have its old families like other places, famous 
for commerce in other times and countries, ami like other 
districts of this country now. I know not why commerce in 
England should not have its old families, rejoieing to be 
connected with commerce from generation to generation. 

It has been so in other counirics : I trust it will he so in 
tin’s country. I think it a subject ol sorrow, and almost a 
hcandal, when those families, which have either accpiircd f»r 
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recovered station and opulence through commerce turn their 
backs upon it, and seem to be ashamed of it. It certainly is 
not so with my Brother or with me. Sis sons are treading 
in his steps, and one of my sons, I rejoice to say, is treading 
in the steps of my Father and my Brother. I hope, there- 
fore, gentlemen, you will see that we are not unfaithful to 
the cause, and to the place with which we have been so long 
familiar. In the task I have discharged to-day, I have not 
studied the arts of flattery. I have endeavoured to practise 
that plain speaking which I Imow is dear to Englishmen, and 
I trust it will be given to many of you whom I see now 
before me upon the threshold of their life, to become an 
ornament and an honour to this place, and to give a good 
practical demonstration to the world that the pursuit of 
commerce and the interests of human cultivation are not 
alien from one another, but are, on the contrary, har- 
moniously allied. (Loud applause.) 
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A. — p. 23. 

Eeligion and Science. 

My reference is to i\rr. Herbert Spencer. See liis ‘ First 
Principles,’ and especially the chapter on the “ Eeconciliation 
of Science and Eeligion.” It is needless to cite particular 
passages. It would be difticult to mistake its meaning; 
for it is written -with great ability and clearness, as well as 
with every indication of sincerity. Still it vividly recalls 
to mind an old story of the man who, wishing to be rid 
of one who was in his house, said, “ Sir, there are two sides 
to my house, and we will divide them ; you shall take the 
outside.” 

I believe Mr. Spencer has been described in one of our 
daily journals as the first thinker of the age. 

B. — p. 24. 

The Eeoent Woek op He. Steauss. 

These passages are given as specimens of the work of Hr. 
Strauss, rather than as supplying the body of proof of the 
propositions set forth in the text of the Address ; and I would 
remind the reader that Hr. Strauss may protest against being 
bound by a rendering into another language for which he is 
not responsible, although I do not think any defects in the 
translation will be found to affect the substance. 

The We ” of Hr. Strauss in this ^vork is not according to 
the common editorial use of the pronoun, but is meant, as I 
understand it, to mark the work throughout as the manifesto 
of a party. 


n 
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I. 


THE RESURRECTION. 

“ Seldom lias an incredible occurrence been ivorse testified ; 
never bas one ill testified been intrinsically more incredible. 
I have, in my ^ Life of Jesus/ appropriated to this subject a 
searching scrutiny, which I will not here repeat. The upshot 
of it alone I hold it to be my duty, as well as my right, to 
declare without any sort of reserve. Yiewed historically, that 
is to say, when the prodigious results of this belief are taken 
together with its total want of foundation, the narrative of 
the Eesurrection of Jesus can only be described as a world- 
wide humbug {icelthistonseJier Brnnlug)" — p. 79. 


II. 

RELIGIOUS WORSHIP. 

“ Why is it, then, that we ought to have no worship iu 
future ? Because we have broken loose from the other con- 
stituent part of Religion, which is also the untrue and, in re- 
lation to the sentiment of independence, the more ignoble part 
of it — namely, the desire and the idea that, through our 
worship, we may be enabled to extract something from our 
God. We need only take the expression ‘ Divine Service, 
and acquire a perception of the grovelling authropopathisiu 
it involves, in order to perceive how and for what reason any- 
thing of that kind is no longer admissible from our point of 
view.” — ^p. 144. 

III. 

PIETY TOWARDS THE UNIVERSUiM. 

“ Wo have been seeking to determine, whether our point 
of view, irom which the law-governed AH, full of life uiid 
intelligence, is the summit of thought {die hmlisk Lkd), cun 
still bo called a religious point of view : and wo have aniiu- 
ud verted upon ischopenhauer, who loses no opportunity ol 
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Hying in tlie face of this which is our Idea. As I have said, 
such outbreaks impress our imderstanding as absurdities ; to 
our feelings, they are blasphemies. It appears to us rash and 
reckless, on the part of a mere human individual, so boldly 
to set himself up against the All, out of which he grows, and 
from which ho has the morsel of intelligence that he 
misuses. We see in this an abnegation of that feeling of 
dependence, which ^Ye admit to belong to all men. We 
demand the same Piety towards our Universiun, as the 
devout man of the old fashion did for his God.” — ^p. 116. 

IV. 

THE BIBLE. 

“ Men think they understand the Bible, because they are 
habituated to not understanding it. Moreover, the modern 
reader brings to it as much edifying force as he derives from 
it. Not even to mention books like the Eevelation of John, 
and most of the Prophets of the Old Testament, surely it is 
not meant to say that Lessing’s ‘Nathan,’ or Goethe’s 
‘ Hermann und Dorothea,’ is harder to understand, or con- 
tains fewer “ saving truths,” fewer golden sayings, than an 
Epistle of Paul, or a discourse of Christ accordi>*g to John.” 
— p. 299. 

v. 

THE FUTURE STATE. 

“ As regards the substitute, which our view of things offers 
for the Church’s belief in immortality, the reader may perhaps 
expect from me a very lengthened explanation, but will 
have to content himself with a very short one. He who in 
this point cannot practise self-help, is not yet ready for our 
standing-point. He for whom, on the one hand, it is not 
enough to be allowed to vitalise within himself the ever- 
lasting ideas of the Universum, and of the course of develop- 
ment [EntwicJdungsffcing), and the destiny, appointed for 
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humanity ; he who knows not how to create within himself, 
for the dead whom he loves and honours, a continuation of 
life and action in its finest form {das scJionste Fortlelen nnd 
FoHioirlie'n ) ; he. in whom, together with exertion for his 
family, with labour in his calling, with contribution to the 
welfare of his nation, as well as to the good of his fellow- 
men at large, and with enjoyment of the Beautiful in Nature 
and Art — he, I say, in whom, with all this there does not on 
the other hand arise the consciousness, that he himself can only 
be called to be a temporary partner in it all ; he who cannot 
prevail upon himself, finally, to hid his adieu to life with 
thankfulness for having been permitted for a time to act, to 
enjoy, and also to suffer in unison with all this, and at the 
same time with a devout sense of liberation from what, in the 
long-run is, after all, but exhausting day-labour; sucli a 
man, I say, we must remit to Moses and the Prophets ; who, 
to boot, knew nothing of an immortal life, yet Moses and 
the Prophets still they were.” — p. 372. 

(I have not ventured to tamper with the syntax of this 
passage.) 


0. — p. 25. 

The System op Comte. 

Having given Comte credit for imagination, I must confess 
that, I did not suppose him to be of “ imagination all com- 
pact,” * but rather of imagination all diffuse. I had in view 
his width of sympathies and disposition to sympathise, his 
avowed regard for Yeneration, his priesthood, his incorpora- 
tion of the priestly vocation with the function of the poet, 
his calendar, and his woman- worship, as ho has developed 
them in his ‘ Catechism of Positivism ’ [1 refer to the English 
translation by Blr. Congreve], which ho put forth as a suin- 


* ‘ ^lidsiiiniaer Night’s Dr(,at»,‘ v. 1. 
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niavy of bis previously published volumes, aud au anticipation 
of those which were to follow. (Preface, pp. 12, 37.) Strauss 
appears to me to be indebted, in a certain degree, to Comte, 
but to be rather shy of owning the acquaintance. 

D. — ^p. 25. 

Ouii Eeligious Guides. 

I quote this passage from Willis’s ‘ Life of Spinoza,’ p. 26, 
note : — 

“ An entirely truthful and authoritative interpretation of 
the Hebrew Scriptures is an imperative want of the age in 
which we live, and has now become the first condition re- 
quired to enable the world to escape from the slough of 
superstition on the one hand, and irreligiousness on the other, 
in which it is helplessly sunk, and is sinking more and more 
deeply every day, despite the well-meant efforts of the pious 
laity and zealous ministry of all denominations. We have 
set authoritative beside truthful in the sentence above, for we 
are possessed of even more than one perfectly truthful and 
exhaustive, but of no authoritative interpretation of the 
Hebrew Scriptures and Greek Testament ; neither can the 
^Yorld at large have any such, until the hierarchies of the 
Christian Churches agree • to associate themselves with 
Spinoza, Semler, Lessing, Be Wette, Ewald, Strauss, Baur, 
Kuenen, Heim, Eenan, and Colenso — critics and scholars 
all, men of noble lives, clear heads, and pious souls, who, 
from the fulness of their hearts and depths of their under- 
standings, have spoken to their fellow-men in terras which 
all might imderstand, but which ignorance, superstition, and 
false direction prevent them from apprehending in their in- 
appreciable worth and importance. Authority would indeed ‘ 
seem indispensable to the mass of mankind ; but no holy 
reunion of cultivated men for such a purpose is possible, 
unless it be based on acknowledgment of the common father- 
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hood of God, and recognise the revelation He makes of His 
being and attributes for all time, in no mere spoken Avords 
or written records, but in the mind of man, the order of the 
universe, and the great laws that, by His fiat, rule it neces- 
sarily, changelessly, and everlastingly.” 

E. — ^p. 26. 

I have made a statement that these ideas are not a mere 
German brood ; though I fear that we owe much of their 
seed to Germany, as France owed to England the seed of 
her great Voltairian movement, so far as it was a movement 
grounded in the region of thought. This statement, as it is 
given in the text, I will support only by extracts from a 
single writer, Mr. Winwood Keade. They are taken from 
his ‘ Martyrdom of Man.’ The three first bear upon creed. 
I quote the fourth, with reference to the last of the three 
inventions he desires and anticipates, as an instance of wliat 
seems to me a want of sobriety of mind, exhibited in a 
region where it will be better appreciated than if it bore 
directly upon matters of religion. 

It would have been easy to quote from other writers. 
Perhaps, in sparing myself that taslc, I make tho reference 
to Mr. Reade more invidious. Hut my purpose is infornia- 
tioii, not reproach. Happily we are not now as in tho days 
of Edward VI., when Philpot, who liad himself taken what 
were deemed considerable liberties with the establislied 
religion, spat in the fiice of an Ariau, and defending himself 
in print, said : “ I would I had a quantity of spittle to sputtlo 
on them.” 

I must add that i\[r. Reado writes with an ability amply 
sufficient to defend him from wrong. 

f. 

“When the faith in a personal Goil is extijigiiished ; when 
prayer and praise arc no longer to be hcuitl ; when the 
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boHof is univm-sal tlmt with the body dies the soul; then 
the falsa morals of (hooiogy will no longer lend the huiuau 
mind astray.” — *'L'he ^Martyrdom of !Mau/ p. 535. 

II. 

‘‘Wo teach that the soul is immortal; wo teach that 
there is a futuri* litb; we teach that there is a Hoaven in 
the agi‘S far away; Imt not for ns single corpuscles, not 
for ns dots of animated jelly, hut for the One of whom wo 
are the elements, and who though we perish uever dies.” — 
p. 537. 


III. 

‘‘God is so groat tliat lie does not deign to liavo personal 
relations with us human atoms that are called men. Those 
who desire to worship their Creator must worship Him 
through mankind. ,Such, it is plain, is tho scdiemo of 
Katurc.” — p. 537. 


lY. 

“Three inventions, which pcrhaiis may long bo delayed, 
but which possibly arc near at hand, will give to this over- 
crowded island tho prosperous conditions of tho United 
States. Tho tirst is tho discovery of a motive force which 
will take tho place of steam, with its cumbrous fuel of oil 
and coal ; secondly, tho invention of aerial locomotion, which 
mil transport labour at a trilling cost of money and of time, 
to any part of the planet, and which, by annihilating dis- 
tance, will speedily extinguish national distinctions; and 
tliirdly, the mauufacturo of flesh and flour from the 
elements, by a chemical process in the laboratory similar 
to that which is now performed within the bodies of tho 
animals and plants.” — p. 513. 
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F.— p. 28. 

AUTHOEITY IN ITS EELATION TO EEASON. 

The general subject of Authority, and its place not as an 
antagonist of Beason, but as an instrument of Keason for the 
attainment of Truth, is very ably handled in the opening 
chapters of the work of Sir George 0. Lewis, ‘ On the In- 
fluence of Authority in Matters of Opinion.’ 

Though I am not able to follow him in every one of his 
applications of the principle, I could wish his reasonings 
were better known to the world than, unfortunately, they 
can now be, from the extreme scarcity of the work. 

He remarks, in p. 35, “It is commonly said that the beh'ef 
is independent of the will,” and that no man can change it 
“ by merely wishing it to be otherwse.” But “ the operation 
of a personal interest may cause a man insensibly to adopt 
prejudices or partial and unexamined opinions.” In p. 38 
he adds, Napoleon affords a striking instance of tbe cor- 
ruption of the judgment in consequence of the misdirection 
of the moral sentiments.” 
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Gu.VDSTONii 1110 YC(I, pmsUiint to notice, that the 
orders of the day sliould bo postponed until after the 
notice of motion relating to this subject. 

'riie motion Imving been agreed to, 
i\[r. Glads'L'ONE then moved that the paragraph in tlie 
Queen’.s Speech having reforeiico to Irish University Edu- 
cation be road. This having been done by the Clerk at 
tlio table, the House, on the motion of the right hon. gen- 
tleman, resolved itself into Conimitteo on the rpicstion, 
!5Ir. Eonhani-Carter in the chair. 

]\[r. Gladstone then rose, amid cheers, and said : Mr. 
Bouham-Carter, — I rise, Sir, for the third time since the 
formation of the present Government, to submit to the 
House in detail proposals respecting Irish affairs, in regard 
to which I say little in stating that they are vital to the 
honour and existence of the Government ; but of which I 
may say also tliat which is of greater importance — that 
they are vital to the prosperity and welfare of Ireland. 
For oven if we think that University education is a matter 
less directly connected with the peace and happiness of the 
country than others on which we have formerly been called 
upon more than once to proceed, it must be borne in 
mind that when wo look into the far future the wellbeing 
of Ireland must in a great degree depend on the moral 
and intellectual culture of her people ; and that in the 
promotion of that culture the efficiency of her Universities 

B 2 
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cannot fail to be a most poAverful and effectual instnimeut. 
There are, indeed, those who thinlr, and tliose who say, 
that Ireland is a barren field on which to spend tlio 
efforts of Parliament, and that the more we endeavour 
to improve its condition the less return is made for our 
philanthropic labours. In that discouraging opinion the 

coiTation oFire- GrO'^emmeut, howevei', do not concur, (Cheers.) The state 

land encouraging, of Ireland at the present moment does not deter us from 
asking Parliament steadily to prosecute that course on 
which it has long ago entered. I will not, wlien I liavo so 
much of necessary exposition before me, trouble the House 
Avith details on a subject that is only germane to the matter 
immediately in hand and that does not strictly belong to 
its essence ; but I may say, with respect to the condition of 
Ireland, that industry is flourishing, and that according to 
all appearances — all well-knoAvn and ordinary ajipearances 
— the best description of wealth in that coimtry, the wealth 
of the commimity at large, rapidly increases ; that order is 
respected, that ordinary crime is less than in England ; that 
agrarian crime has greatly diminished ; and, as it has often 
been observed, and observed with truth, that when agrarian 
crime diminishes in Ireland, for the most part political niicl 
treasonable crime increases, I may state with thankful 
satisfaction that in 1871 treasonable offences in Ireland had 
sunk to the low number of seven only, and that in 1S72 
there Avas not one treasonable offence. (Hear, hear.) 

I must again, as on former occasions, ask for the indul- 


gence of tlie House, for I have to enter on a subject of great 
difficulty, great intricacy, and great complexity of detail .* 


and it is only by means of that indulgence that I can hope 
in any degree to succeed in eouA'eying to the wind of the 
House a clear conception either of the subject itself or oi 
the intentions and proposals of the Government. Tliere is 
another plea which, if it Avero needed, 1 Avonld offer, but 
Avliieh I hnow is liardly needed — namely, the plea for that 
favourable and e.'inditl con.sideration which in atni 
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1870 we so largely experienced; Avliicli enabled us at those 
epochs to encounter the difficulties we had then to meet, 
and which, I believe, Avill now again be granted, and will 
again enable ns to encounter the difficulties with Avhich we 
now have to deal. 

There is, Sir, a subject of great importance, collateral EduSuIn he- 
to that immediately in hand, to which I will only refer for 
the sake of putting it aside ; it is that which relates to the 
intermediate or proprietary schools in Ireland. It has 
lately been re]Dresented to me, with a singular and grati- 
fying conciUTeuce of opinion, from every quarter repre- 
senting influence and intelligence in a particular county 
in Ireland — I mean the county of Limerick — that the 
greatest necessity exists for legislation with regard to the 
higher or preparatory schools of that country. I am quite 
sensible that is the case ; but I am equally convinced that 
it is impossible for us advantageously to endeavour to 
mix legislation for the intermediate schools of Ireland with 
legislation in regard to her Universities. What I wish for . ^ 

the present to state is, our free admission that legislation '“s claims on the 

^ ^ attention of Par- 

wita regard to its liigner or preparatory schools, or, at 
least, the question how far it may be possible to legislate 
with regard to its schools, must arise as a necessary con- 
sequence of the legislation which Parliament may think 
fit to adopt with respect' to the question of University 
education. I ivish further to point out that the course 
which Parliament may take, and the principles which it 
may adopt for its own guidance, with respect to University 
.education will be of the utmost advantage to any Govern- 
ment that may have to frame a measure with regard to 
the higher or preparatory schools of Ireland. Admitting, 
therefore, the importance, and even the urgency, of the Must not bo 
subject, I trust I shall be favourabiy understood ivhen the question of 
I say that we think it absolutely necessary, to keep it apart 
from the intricate and difficult question of University 
education with which we have at present to deal. 
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In approaching, Sir, the consideration of tliis question, 
it is impossible altogether to put out of view the flow of 
criticism with respect to the subject itself, and with 
respect to the intentions and conduct of the Government, 
which have for some time been almost incessantly brought 
under the public eye. We have heard much. Sir, of Ultra- 
Fear of Ultra- montane influence ilieaY, hear), and it niay be w'ell, there- 

moaiana jnflu- ii 

ence. lore — that cheer is an additional reason why 1 should notice 

the point — to refer to it for a moment. I cannot wonder 
that apprehensions with respect to Ultramontane influeniie 
should enter into the minds of the British public whenever 
legislation affecting the position of the Eoman Catholics in 
Ireland is projected ; and we cannot, I think, be surpiiseil 
that the influences which appear so forcibly to prevail witiiin 
the Eoman communion should be regarded by a very great 
portion of the people of this country with aversion, and 
by some portion of them even with unnecessary dread. It 
appears to us, however, that we have one course, and one 
course only to take, one decision, and one only to arrive at, 
with respect to our Eoman Catholic fellow'-siibjects. Do 
^ye intend, or do we not intend, to extend to them tlic tail 
benefit of civil equality on a footing exactly the same as 
that on which it is granted to members of other religious 
Should not (le- pei’suasions ? (Sear, hear.) If we do not, the conclusion is 
a raost grave one ; but if the House be of opinion, as t)ie 
Government are of opinion, that it is neither generous nor 
politic, whatever we may thinJc of this ecclesiastical intiu- 
eneo within the Eoman Church, to draw distinctions in 
matters purely civil adverse to our Eouiau Catholic tellow- 
conntry-men — if wo hold that opinion, let us hold it 
frankly and boldly; and, lumng doteriumcd to grant 
measures of equality ns tar as it may bo in our power to 
do so, do not let us attempt to stint our action in tluit 
sensG when wc coiao to the execution ot timt wnich we 
have aimuunced to bo our design. (Star, hear.) 

But there really, as I shall explain, is no nanii for au) 
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suspicion of either Ultviimoiitaiio or any other influence 
with respect to the ineasuro which 1 am now about to 
submit to the House. The truth is that circumstances „J,t® prepSed 
entirely iudepenclent of our own will have precluded us without iwwing 
from holdmg communications witli any of tho large bodies ^yi™“any“or“'tho 
which may be said, as bodies, to be interested in Irish “ted in 
University education. Tho Governing Body of Trinity 
College, Dublin, have thought lit, in the exercise of their 
discretion — a discretion which they had a perfect right to 
exercise — to adopt a policy and to propose a plan of their 
own, or, at least, to us-sociato themselves with the plan 
which was proposed in this House by the hon. member for 
Brighton, with tho direct concurrence and sanction of one, 
perhaps of both, of tho members of tho Dublin University. 

That being so, it is obvious that it would not have been 
consistent with the respect which wo owe to that learned 
body that wo should havo attempted to induce it by 
private persuasion to accept a plan of a difl’erent character, 
or that wo should havo entered into communications with 
it as to tho nature of tho proposal which we are about to 
lay before the House. Under those circumstances the 
principles of equal dealing prevented us from similar pro- 
ceedings in. any other quarter. Therefore, tho door was 
shut in that direction by no act of ours, but by an 
act altogether independent of ourselves ; and conse- 
quently it was plain that the best course for us to take 
was to look as w'ell as we could to the general justice 
and equity of the course we felt ourselves called upon to 
pursue, to devise a plan founded- upon our own matured 
convictions, to spare no labour in drawing up the details 
of that plan, and to forego altogether the advantage — an 
advantage often considerable — of holding communications 
beforehand with the various parties who were interested 
in the matter. Therefore, the measure I am about to And oo- 

, 1 1 /-I vernment accord- 

submit to the House is a measure solely ot the (govern- ingiy accept the 

^ p .1 enaro 'rcbponsi- 

ment. It is a measure oi the Government alone ; our huity. 
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responsibi% for wliicli is undivided, and our lioijes of 
the acceptance of which are founded entirely upon what 
we trust will be found to be its equity and its justice. 
The provisions of the Bill have been drawn up Avitliout 
any disposition to shape them for the purpose of currving 
favour or of conciliating any ii-rational prejudice, or of 
enabling the Government to pursue any other course than 
that which the most enlightened patriotism and the ob- 
jects we have in view must dictate to every honourable 
mind, (Cheers.) 

‘'^ested ^ 'think it will be for the convenience of the Committee 
in vnrious quar- if I endeavour, in the first place, as briefly as possible, to 
put aside a variety of alternative plans with regard to 
which numerous critics, who apparently know a gi'Oiu. 
deal more about our own intentions and desires than 
we do ourselves (hear, hear, and a laugh), have from 
time to time .assured the public that the Government 
have determined to adopt. Not satisfied with a single 
revelation, these well-informed intelh’gencers, for fear 
' , , the interest of their readers in the subject should flag, have 

perhaps in the following week-infoimed them that ‘‘ the 
y Government had deviated from the plan they announced 

last week, and have ado23ted another plan,” the ]>ro* 
visions of which they again proceed to annoimce. (Chars 
and laughter.) Thus a lively interest in the question has 
been kept uj). It was once said by an old poet that it ^V!lS 
pleasant to stand on the seashore and to ohservo tim 
mariner labouring on the sea, and it is often a source 
amusement to public men engaged in preparing a nieiiaure 
of public importance to observe the floundering announce- 
ments with regard to it which from time to time au’ 
made by those who neither do nor can know anything 
about it. (Bear, hear, and laughter.) 

Deuomlnatioiial q’pe first of tllCSO SUggCStod pluUS tO which I UCCU i 
Kndo^went. ^yhicli is fouuded ou donomiuutionul cudoumenf. i 

need only say, with regard to this plan, that Her 31ujca{} 
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Government were precluded from adopting any scheme 
which involves denominational endowment by more than one 
conclusive objection. Denominational endowment, whether 
applied to a Dniversity or to a College in Ireland, would 
be in opposition to the uniform and explicit declarations 
Avhich have been made, ever since this question assumed 
a new position six or seven 3’^ears ago, by, I believe, every 
member of the Government, and, as I can safely assort, 
by myself. But it is not only the fact that denominational 
endowment is so contrary to our pledges that if it is to be 
adopted at all it must be by some other Administration 
than ourselves. Such pledges are of course in themselves 
conclusive ; but there are other reasons wliicli would compel 
us to refuse consideration to it, even if we were not bound 
by them. AY ere we free in the matter; and wore tlio 
national convictions upon the subject less strong than I 
believe them to be, I confess I should think that the plan 
of denominational endowment in the circumstances in which 
Ireland is placed would be one unwise in principle to adopt. 
{jETea)’, hear.) I doubt whether it ^vould be favourable 
to the true interests of academical learning. I likewise 
doubt whether it woidd not lead the Government into 
hopeless confusion by entailing upon it the performance of 
an impossible task. The immediate result of such a plan 
would be an interference of the >Statc with the management 
of institutions now entirely free, and an attempt, for which 
the State would be quite unfit, to adjust as between dif- 
terent classes the balance of power within them. If we 
are to give the money of the public to institutions founded 
by particular religious persuasions for the advancement 
of then- own views by means of academical education, we 
must take precautions with respect to - the use of that 
money, and it would be a gross folly on the part of Par- 
liament and of the Government were they to undertake 
to hold the balance between rival powers ^vith the mutual 
relations of which they have nothing to do. {Cheers.) 
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Supplemental iS[ext, Sir, there WRS the plan which was adopted in 1866 
iiiTersity. by the (xovemment or that day, which included many of 
my present colleagues. This measure was founded upon 
the belief that the wants of Ireland with regard to Uni- 
versity education might, in a great degree, be met by ex- 
tending the basis of the Queen’s Univemity so far as to 
admit of extending the examination for degrees within its 
precincts to students from other colleges, of whatever reli- 
gious denomination they might be, or of students who 
belonged to no college at aU. But that plan has entirely 
broken down. In the first place, the recejition it met with 
at the time was not such as to give us any encouragement 
to proceed with it ; and, in the second place, a proposal 
that may have been equal to the cii-cumstances of 1866 is 
not equal to those of 187o. The chcumstances of Ireland 
have changed since 1866 with regard to this matter of 
public instruction, and therefore any idea of proposing a 
scheme of that nature has not been entertained by Her 
Majesty’s Government for a single instant. (JTear, hear.) 
^thira iruh Another plan which has suggested itself to many minds 
is that of establishing a new University in Ireland by the 
side of the Dublin University and by the side of tlie Queen’s 
University, wliich is alsoan University placed by its charter 
in the City of Dublin. Certainly such a plan had one 
rccommendi\tion in its favour — namely, that it would present 
to us the novelty of the existence of three Universities 
in ono^ city. [Hear, hear, and a hiiujh,) 1 doubt very 
much whether, in any pcrioil of the history of tho world, 
or, at any rate, whether at this moment anywhoro in 
Jturope, .such a singular urrangenuent Is to bo found as 
would residt from tho adoption of such a plan; and I ul-o 
doubt whether wo should act for the advantage of uea- 
ical education were it to be c.dopted niorcdy for tiic 
'of political expediency, that is to say, for the relief 
ami of P “ ment in a luujui nf of 
' . 0 eirc c-s this i-j not a pns- 
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posal that I could imdertakc to rccomineiul to the House 
of Commons fov their accoptance. t must further add 
with refereuce to this proposition that tlio tlireo Uni- 
versities to bo established under it would scarcely have a 
fair start. The present University of Dublin, sustained 
by enormous property and powcrlul traditions ; tho Queen s 
University, with its means comparatively limited, and its 
constitution much more narrow ; and tho third University, 
hobbling and lagging behind the second as much as tho 
second would behind the tirst — could scarcely be said to 
stand upon a footing conformable to justice. Tiiat would 
not be a state of things that would bo regarded by any of 
us with great satisfaction, and would not bo a co.urso of 
proceeding by which wo could hope to eiVect a real settle- 
ment of this great question. 

A few minutes ago, Sir, we heard read from tho table Kri[vanJ''c<j11‘‘’u- 
of the House that paragraph of Her Majesty’s Speech in ofiifoomiloluii 
which reference was mado to University Education in 
Ireland; it is a paragraph in so far signiiicant that it 
draws a broad and clear distinction between tho two ])or- 
tions of this subject, wliich distinction wo have kejit in 
view all along. The second of thorn relates to tho rights 
of conscience. And tlie rights of conscience are, as wo 
think, deeply concerned in this question, because wo hold 
that there has long been a religious grievance in Ireland, 
arising out of the existing state and lasv of University 
education, and that it is our duty, in olVering any pro- 
posal to Parliament as a settlement of this question, to 
make provision for the complete removal of all religious 
grievances. But, at the same time, it would be a great p^ri’ b thT 
mistake to suppose that the religious grievance consti- ° KuuSi 
tutes either the Avhole or the main question before us. ‘ It ueuma. . 
certainly forms an essential part of it as a negative con- 
dition, but the positive and substantive part is that which 
relates to the promotion of academical learning in Ireland. 

These two matters I shall endeavour to keep separately 
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in view while I address the House on this subject, as they 
have all along been kept separately in view by the Govern- 
ment. I am by no means prepared to state that there is 
no likelihood of conflict between these two principles. It 
is perfectly plain that the old academical learning, which 
included teacliing in all subjects, must be modified ; because 
wliere there is a difierence of religious convictions to bo 
provided for, it is impossible to retain the perfectness and 
completeness which academical learning possessed in the 
olden time. A large number of Her Majesty’s subjects m-o 
at this moment debarred from University training because 
they send then’ children to places of education where their 
religion is taught by authority, as part of the training 
in those institutions. How, it may bo said that, even 
though this may be true, two questions are to bo raised — 
first, is the allegation true, and, secondly, if it is true, are 
the persons who thus withhold their children from Uni- 
versity training right or are they wrong ? Let mo observe, 
in the first instance, that the question is not whether wo 
agree with them or no. Parliament hjrs advisedly deter- 
mined to give the preference to academical institutions 
which arc not denominational. {Hear, hear.) This, in tlio 
three kingdoms, is the Imperial policy, and to it, in all 
instances, wo shall adhere. But there is more to say. 
Wlien it was observed in former times that the great ma- 
jority of the people of Heland were Homan Catholics, it 
was answered, “ So much the worse for tliom ; lot them 
u..mari Caiho- adopt tlio truc religion, and then all diflicnlties will dis- 
in pr. f.rring appear/ liut l^urluimont cumo to the conclusion unit 
KuinnHui. it was its duty to rccognizo tlio iact and to accept tho 
consequences. There are many Presbyterians wlio desirt-^ 
to bo educated in a (Jollcgo where their own religion is 
taught; and tho existence at this moment of 3Iage<5 
College, under a most able Principal who 1 I'clieve enjoys 
very iiigh re])Utein the Presbyterian body, nutwjth.->t;uiding 
all its ilitlievillies by reas<)n of exehbiMii from Uiuver.-ity 
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training, affords a proof that this belief, that education 
should be given in connexion with denominational teaching, 
is not confined to the Eoman Catholic communion. I have 
said it is not our business to inquire whether the Eoman 
Catholics are right in their opinion or whether they are 
wrong. The question for us is rather this — supposing they 
are wrong, is it right in us, or is it wise, that they should 
be excluded from University training ? For that is the 
course which, up to this moment, has been pursued. I do 
not think that Englishmen, who are accustomed to send 
their own sons for the most part to those institutions where 
they are trained in their religion by the same authority 
that communicates to them the other parts of education, 
can very severely condemn this error of the Eoman 
Catholics of Ireland, and of some of the Presbyterians of 
Ireland, if error it is proved to be. 

Now, I will look at the question in a very simple form. 
What is the state of the case as to the actual enjoyment of 
University training by the Eoman Catholics of Ireland ? 
I shall not enter into those details of controversy which 
have been handled with great ability by gentlemen on one 
side and the other. There are those who think, and who 
are bold enough to maintain, that upon the whole, con- 
sidering who Eoman Catholics are, considering how little 
property they possess, how little it is possible for them to 
enter upon the higher cultm-e, their state, so far as Uni- 
versity education is concerned, is not very bad at this 
moment. I hold, on the contrary, that it is miserably bad. 
(Sear.) I go farther ; and I would almost say, it is scan- 
dalously bad. (Hear.) I will go into figures, which will at 
least briiig to a test the proposition that I have laid down ; 
but, in applying those figures, I will first protest against the 
manner in which the subject has hitherto been handled, 
and will call the attention of the Committee to a distinc- 
tion which it appears to me they ought to bear in mind 
in order that they may estimate correctly the facts. In 


The case of tliQ 
Roman Catliolica 
stateel. 
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the Queen’s Coliege.s, Ireland, the total mimber of matricu- 
lated students is returned to me as 708. The niimher 
of Eoraan Catholics among them is 181, or somewhat 
over one-fourth. But my proposition is this: — In the 
return there is a fundamental fallacy: the great hulk 
of these matriculated students, or, at least, a very larTc 
portion of tliem, are simply professional students, and are 
not students in Arts. But when we .speak of IJnivr‘r''ity 
education as an instrument of the higher culture, wc mean 
University education in Arts. {Hear, hear.) Schools of 
law, schools of medicine, schools of euginecriug, and I 
know not how many other schools, arc excellent thiu'.;.s ; 
but these arc tluugs totally distinct and different from 
what we understand by that UniYemity training which we 
look upon as the most powerful instrument for the forma- 
tion of the mind. {Hear, hear.) Therefore I am obliged to 
break down tiicse figures into fragments, and tousle, out of 
these 181 students, how many are students in Arts ? I now 
give the’Boman Catholic students in Arts in the Queen’s 
Colleges of Ireland. From 1859 to 1884, in the three 
Queen’s Collego.s, the Homan Catholic students in .Vri-i 
averao-cd 59; from 1804 to 1889 thev averaged 50; from 
1809 to 1871 they averaged 45. I think tlnvc figures 
justify the statement that the numbers are mi.-erahly .small 
{hear)-, and tiiut, small as tliey are, they arc, moreover, 
<hvindling away. And, Sir, when I speak of recognizing 
only students in Arts, I am not hazarding the opinion of 
an individual; I am giving utteranco to a judgment wliieli 
I know every University man will smstain. it is the, ojauiou 
upon which tlio Univcisity of Dublin bus uniformly po^- 
Cfodcd in its Imndling of this subject. Tb<^ number of 
Homan Catholics matriculated as .‘•tudents in Artn at 


Trinity Collogrt si'cms to he about lOU. That maynctlc 
the c.vact number, but, from the iiguns kimlly ^upiifiid 


to me, it be within two or three, ijiie way or 

othor. Atlding tlie-’O lOO at 'I’rinity CoUego to 4.f at 
t^Ufiar.s (’ollcgis wc hav'* 11.) a-, tic* wlio!<‘ imndi. r 


tie* 

tie* 
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persons ^YIlom 4,000,000 and upwards of Eomaii Gatliolies 
in Ireland at present succeed in bringing within the 
teaching of a University to receive academical training in 
the faculty of Arts. Well, I think that is a proportion 
miserably small. (Cheers.) It is something, but it is 
really almost next to notliing. Again, Sir, the total num- 
ber of students in Arts in Ireland I find to be 1179. So 
that the Roman Catholics, with more than two-tliirds — I 
think nearly three-fourths — of the population, supply only 
an eighth -part of the students in Arts. I think there are 
hardly any in this House who will think fit to say that 
that is anything like an adequate proportion — anything 
like the numbers which they ought to furnish, even after 
making every allowance which ought fairly to be made 
for the relative proportions of Roman Catholics in the 
different classes of the community. Welly I think, then, I 
have shown that there is a great religious grievance 
in Ireland. Had I been able to point to a state of 
things in which the movement was in the other direc- 
tion — in which, instead of an almost constant decrease of 
Roman Catholic attendance at the Queen’s Colleges, there 
was a steady, healthy, and progressive increase — the case 
would have been greatly different. You might have said, 
“It is well to wait and see what happens.” But I am 
afraid if we wait to see what happens, the only result of 
that would be to aggravate a state of things already 
sufficiently bad. (Hear, hear.) 

I now, Sir, quit the topic of the religious grievance. 
But quite apart fi’om the religious grievance, there is a 
great and strong necessity for academical reform in Ire- 
land. I will test the question first as to the quantity or 
supply of academical training in that country ; and all 
along I will keep broadly and plainly' in view the dis- 
tinction between training in Arts and mere professional 
training. How, in Trinity College there are attending 
lectures in Arts 563 young men, about the same number 
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— I think it is. a little more — as attend in Trinity College. 
Cambridge. In the Queen’s Colleges the students in Arts 
ai-e as follow (I take the 3 *ear 1S71, which is the latest I 
possess) : — At Jlclfast, 136 ; at Cork, 50 ; and at Gahva\', 
35 — in all 221. Adding these two figures together we 
get 784 as the total for Ireland of University students in 
the proper sense of the word ; that is to say, in the .^ense 
in which it is understood in Scotland, much more in the 
sense in which it is understood in England. Seven him- 
dred and eighty-four is the whole nuiuber of students who 
are receiving regular instruction in Arts, for the nhoic 
of Ireland, Avith its five and a half millions of popula- 
tion. But there arc a large nmnber of students hi the 
Queen’s Colleges who are receiving professional education 
in law, in medicine, and in engineering. The number of 
these is at Belfast 201, at Cork 174, and at Galway 80 — 
in all 455. Thus, when we include students preparing for 
a professional career with tho Arts students, wo come up 
to 1239. Einally, there are a large luimbor of persons 
who belong to Trinity College, Dublin, who have tho 
honour of jiaying, without any deduction, all tho 
fees of Trinity College, Dublin, but Avho receive from 
Trinity College, Dublin, no other benefits — and great 
benefits they are shown to bo, or the price would not ho 
paid for them — than tlioso of examination and a degree. 
Tho nnmher of these is 395, so that in this way wo get 
up tho number of University .students in frohmd to rhe 
very poor and scanty figure of 1634, of wlimu less than 
one-half are Univer.sit\' students in the* h’nglish or in tiie 
fc’cuttish sense of the word. Of .stmlents in that .•'i-nv' 


in Ireland there are but 78 1.again.sL 4000 whom .ScMtluiai, 
with not muoh more than half tiie popniatiou, to 

luT Univeri'itie.s. {Hear, htar.) I think that is a po tty 
strung ease a.s reg.u'tls tho ah;:oliite .^upi'iy ol Uniieraty 
.uul neadc-mio trainiiej: in IrelHiu). 

But llie case is ■'ttonger ."till, when n*- eua-id'T tlu' e*‘m- 
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parative state of the academical supply. Take the Queen’s 
Colleges, those valuable institutions which we should 
heartily desire to see in a flourishing condition. From 1859 
to 1864 they matriculated on the average 226 persons per 
annum. This is in Arts and other faculties taken together. 
From 1864 to 1869 they matriculated 1039 persons, or an 
average of 208 persons. In each of the years 1870-71 
they matriculated 200 persons. Thus, as far as the Queen’s 
Colleges are concerned, even the present narrow supply of 
academic training is a supply tending downwards. What 
is the case as regards Trinity College ? Having a strong 
sentiment of veneration and gratitude for that institution, 
which has done in Ireland a large portion of the good 
which has been done for her at all — Qiear, hear ), — I 
observe with the greatest regret the decline in the number 
of students there. I now draw no distinction between 
resident and non-resident students ; and I find that during 
the period of years from 1830 to 1834 the annual matricu- 
lations were 433. Then, taking a period of 15 years down 
to 1849, at the end of which the Queen’s Colleges were 
founded, the matriculations had sunk to 362 per annum ; 
while from 1849 to 1872 they had again sunk to 295. 

Thus, Sh-, we find, upon examining this matter to the 
bottom, that notwithstanding the efforts of Parliament, 
notwithstanding the general increase of education, not- 
withstanding the opening of the Queen’s Colleges with 
large endowments, the University students of Ireland in 
the proper sense — that is, the students in Arts — are fewer 
at this moment than they were 40 years ago, when no 
Queen’s Colleges were in existence. {Hear, hear.) I have 
shown you that, at this moment, the students in Arts in 
Ireland, even including men who are merely examined and 
who do not attend lectures, only number 1179 ; but I find 
that in 1832 the students in Arts at Trinity College alone 
were 1461. {Hear,hear.) Sir, I think I have now sufficiently 
made good my case as to the supply of academic training in 

c 
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Ireland and the necessity of reform so far as such a neces- 
sity can be deduced from the mere paucity of supply. 

And here I pause for one moment to rebut the charge 
that this state of things, though it would not do for Scotland 
or for England, will do for Ireland. It is not true that Iro- 
not land is indifferent to culture. Irishmen have their wices us 

to 

well as their virtues, like every other people ou the face of 
the earth ; but among their virtues has been an appetite 
for culture, abiding and struggling for the opportunity to 
act even under all the difficulties and all the disadvantages 


of their position. {Sear, hear.) Look at the College of 
Maynooth. Some people will tell me that at Ilaynooth 
there is no culture at all. How, I will not enter into that 
debate ; but it surely must be admitted, oven by the most 
hostile that, if not culture in the broadest sense, it is at 
all events relative culture. Allowing for diftoreuccs of 
religion, the Maynooth student is raised by tlio training he 
receives in that College far above his original level, and is 
so raised by a course of culture ; and everyone who has tho 
happiness of knowing the accomplished gentleman who 
presides over the College will know that such a man would 
not bo found at the head of nu institution wliere the fpint 
of culture was not encouraged. I\'hut is the case at 3Iay- 
nooth? Quoting from a pumplilet by a llomaa Catholic 
gentleman who enjoys one-half the name of my hen. 
ineiul(Dr. Lyon Playfair), and who possesses, I think, not 
less than one-half his ability also — (lau^hLr ), — 1 tlnd that 
during the three years lSd6-G9 the average number ot 
entrances was DO per annum. Since that time, the 
income of Maynooth has been cut down to {a-rhup^ little 
more than a moiety by the arrangements of (Imu'^'h 


it receives a considerable income .still ; but tie* rnininec^, 
instead of going down, have rhea iVum VO to an atjnnai 
average of lUo; and Dr. Ly<nH »iir>tinctiy Ui.it, ic. er 

and above any advantage.s that llu* .Maym;otJf »tudi*.'(t-^ 
derive from the College, it i;o.,tS e.ich o» ih' isi on .m 
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average 50Z. a year to go to Maynootli, tlio great bulk 
of these students being, as he says, the sons of the smaller 
farmers of the country. But the case does not rest upon 
a casual illustration from j\Iaynooth. It is really an 
appealing to the whole history of Ireland that she may 
make a plea for herself, and refuse to be smitten with 
this condemnation of indifference to culture. Sir, there 
is a love of letters in Ireland. Ireland is not barbarous 
in mind. She can say justly on her own behalf — 

“Nec sum acleb informis : nuper me in litoro vicli, 

Gum placidum ventis stabat marc.” 

If only we will give her a tranquil sea in which to mirror 
herself, it Avill be in fan- usage that she will retmm to the 
(Ojp^Qsition cheers.) 

Now, I am about to criticize the constitution of Trinity 
College , and of Dublin University ; and here I wish to 
draw a broad distinction. We have been told about forms 
of government that 

“ Whate’er is best administered is best 

and I freely and gladly avow, in the case of Trinity Col- 
lege, Dublin, and the Dublin University, that one of the 
most astounding academic constitutions which it could 
ever have entered into the head of man to devise has, not- 
withstanding, through a liberal and enlightened adminis- 
tration, been made to produce great benefits to the country. 

(Hear, hear.) This constitution is in everything almost Anomalous 
exactly the opposite of that which, according to ad- present "conaitu- 
mitted rules, it ought to be. The University of Dublin muverlRy!'’"'^'*'* 
is in absolute servitude to the College of Dublin. But 
when, twenty years ago, we began to think about the 
reform of the English Universities, what was the first 
thing we endeavoured to do ? We endeavoured to emanci- 
pate the University from the exclusive sway of the Col- 
leges; and that we did in Cambridge, where there were 

c 2 
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seventeeu Colleges and Halls, and in Oxford, where tK-re 
were twenty-foiu' — this immense diversity produciug, of 
necessity, a great variety and play of influences. But 
here we have the case of a single University, with a single 
College, and the University is in absolute servitude to the 
College. When I say, “in servitude to the College,” 
what does that mean ? The College is a large and illus- 
trious body. Does it mean in servitude to the whole 
assembly of the College ? Certainly not. It means eight 
gentlemen wlio elect the other Pellows, who elect also 
themselves, and who govern both the University and tlie 
College. That is the state of things w’hich we find in the 
University of Dublin and in Trinity College. Tlio Provost 
and seven Fellows are the persons who appoint, to begin 
with, the Chancellor of the University. He is not elected, 
as in Oxford and Cambridge, and, I think, in some or 
all of the Scotch Universities; nor is he appointed by the 
Crown. He is appointed by the Provost and seven Fclloas. 
But, when ho is appointed, what can ho do? What is 
there tlio Chancellor of the Univorsitv of Dublin can ilo 
except by the command or with the assent of the Provost’ 
and seven Ftdlows ? As I undorstuiul, one of the great 
functions of the Chancellor of the University is to con- 
Yoke the Senate of the Uuiv-ersitv; but at Dublin he 
cannot do this except upon the requisition of the Provost 
and seven Fellows. And when the Senate is convoked, 
the Provost and the seven Fellows, or the Brovost nloue, 


[jave the power at any mniuent by absolute veto to stop 
[Uiy of its proceedings. Now that is tlio position of the 
University of Dublin in refercuco to 'J’rinity College. No 
degree, again, can be granted bv tin* Univen-itv of Piib’ahi 
uuk'M it receives a proposal to that etUct from the t tS* 
lege; that is, from the Piovu.-st and the .seVen I’cIIowj*. 
(.)u the other hand, when it has received the-, p- nuj.euon, 
it i’.iimot refuse to gr.mt the degree, m!le...s it Y<.e,s JU th.? 
negative thiee tiuies *»ver, wh**!5 tie: noitter ifaae-t Ofr 
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further consideration at the next meeting of tho Senate. 
AVell, Sir, these things are singular. They are hardly 
credible. And now, to crown, it all, let mo give you tho 
truly Irish consummation. (A laugh.) I beg pardon for 
having used that phrase, but, as I hope to bo well •mannered 
ill general towards Ireland, I may bo forgiven that single 
offence. It is, then, a fact that tho Senate of the University 
of Dublin was formally incorporated by letters patent in 
1857 ; and it has been acting, as lias been always supposed, 
upon the strength of those letters patent ever .since, 'fhoy 
have been referred separately to two of the ablest lawyers 
in Ireland — Sir Abraham Drewsler, the ex-IiOrd Chan- 
cellor, and Baron Fitzgerald; and both of fho.se eminent 
lawyers entertained the gravest doubts whotlier — or rather 
I should say they evidently are of opinion that — the letters 
patent are invalid, and not worth tho paper on which they 
are written. {Laughter.) 

This, Sir, is a singular state of things with respect to 
the constitution of tho University, and, certainly, the 
stranger it is, the more credit is duo to those who liave 
administered its affairs in its relation to the College ; but 
even this is not all. I have' heard the lion, and Icarneil 
gentleman the junior member for the University of Dublin, 
in language with which I strongly sympathised, pleading 
for academic Iree lorn against political party, and against 
the interference of the State and Crown. But how does 
Trinity College itself stand with regard to such inter- 
ference ? AVhy, Sir, as the University of Dublin is abso- 
lutely dependent upon the College, the whole supremo 
power of legislation for the College lies with the Crown. 
It can override the Provost and seven Fellows to any 
extent it pleases. And I will now make a premature 
revelation for the satisfaction of the hon. and learned 
gentleman as to what we are going to propose. I hope 
we shall be able to propose, on behalf of Trinity College, a 
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somewhat more independent constitution than that which 
it now possesses. {Sear, hear.) 

Well, Sir, I think I have shown that, if there be any- 
thing sound in the principle for which I am contending, 
and the absolute necessity of which has been, as a general 
rule, admitted — namely, the principle of setting the Uni- 
versity free from the exclusive dominion of the College, — 
I think I have shown that the present state of the con- 
stitution of the University of Dublin calls for interference 
— although I grant that to some extent you may make 
for it the same sort of argument that in 1830 and 1831 
was made for the old Parliamentary Constitution — namely, 
that, whatever may be said about it in the abstract, the 
fruits of it on the whole have been greatly better than 
could have been expected. 

And now. Sir, while I promise not to deviate from the 
path which is traced out for me by the subject, I am sorry 
to be compelled from the necessity of the case to dwell 
for a while upon the University of Dublin ; upon the ques- 
tion what it is legally, morally, and historically, and what 
it ought to be. And, first of all, I desire to clear away 
a degree of confusion that exists in the minds of some 
respecting the relative position of the University of Dublin 
and Trinity College. To this confusion I am afraid our 
friends in Scotland have made a liberal contribution, 
because in Scotland the University and the College are 
for every practical purj)ose the same thing. According 
to the old Koman law, as I am informed, universitas 
and collegium were as nearly as possible synonymous. I 
have not lived much in Scotland for nearly 20 years, but 
when I did live there it was a common thing to hear a 
Scotchman say to a friend, “ Have you sent your son yet 
to Oxford College ? ” The University and the College 
were to him exactly one and the same in idea and in fact. 
What I want is to sever these words efiectually one from 
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tlie other ; and I beg the Committee to believe, what I will 
distinctly show, that in the case of the University of 
Dublin and Trinity College they are in law and in history 
entirely distinct and separate bodies. It is not very easy, 
perhaps, to supply an analogy to illustrate their actual 
connexion; but the nearest one I hnow belongs to the 
beginning of the 17th century. It is in the famous theory 
of Hooker, who held that every man in England was a 
member of the State, and also a member of the Church ; 
although it was admitted they were two different forms 
of society, yet they presented only two different aspects of 
the body politic. In the same way we have had the 
University and the College of Dublin co-extensive as to 
the persons of wliopi they are composed. Nevertheless 
their academical and legal character has been perfectly 
distinct. The University exists apart from the College 
now, as it has all along existed, morally and legally 
apart, notwithstanding the fact of the identity of the 
persons of whom the two are composed. Let me try if I 
can prove the proposition I have stated. And, first, I 
will point out the separate existence of the University, 
because this is the basis of the measure which the Govern- 
ment is going to propose. It is shown, even at the 
present day, by the existence of the Senate. The Senate 
is not the Senate of the College ; it is the great assembly 
of the University. Whether the letters patent of 1857 
be valid or not is immaterial. The Senate existed before 
the letters patent, and would exist without them ; but, 
besides the Senate, the University of Dublin has other 
elements of a constitution perfectly distinct from that of 
the College. The Senate has the exclusive right to 
grant degrees, although it does so, I must admit, in durance 
vile, and under great compulsion ; but the College has no 
power to grant degrees, they are given exclusively by the 
University. The University has a Chancellor and a 
Yice-Ohancellor, and, lastly, the University has — and this 
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is very important — Parliamentary' representation. That 
representation is not a representation of the College ; and 
here is the single case in which the two societies consist 
of different persons. Many of those who have taken tlieir 
names off the books of the College continue to vote for 
members to represent the University in this House, and 
they are compelled, in order to qualify for that purpose, 
to retain their names only on the books of the University, 
of ^Duwrn''“Ste 3 The University of Dublin does not, as some may suppose, 

Mriier time”tbSn Originally date from the reign of Elizabeth. So far back 
Sbeth.®“ the year 1311, at a period when a great intellectual 

movement occurred in Europe, the Archbishop of Dublin, 
John Lech, obtained a Bull from Pope Clement Y. to found 
an University ( TJniversitas scliolarum ) in that city. Another 
Archbishop of Dublin, Archbishop Alexander de Bicbnor, 
obtained a code of statutes for the University. In 1358, 
Edward III. founded a Lectureship in Theology in the 
University ; and here Ave encounter a singularly interesting 
circumstance, for Edward III. provided in that foundation 
that, for the purpose of their attending the lectures in 
theology, safe-conducts should be- granted for the resort 
of students from all parts of Ireland, and that these 
safe- conducts should be granted not only to the English ot 
the Pale, but also to the Irish enemy, as he was commonly 
called, from beyond it. It is really touching to see this 
sign of brotherhood and of the common tie of humanity 
betraying itself in connexion with the foundation of the 
University, and in the form of a regulation for securing 
free access to its benefits. {Hear.) In 1364 the Duke of 
Clarence founded a Preachersliip and Lectureship in &t. 
Patrick’s, which was the site of the old University before 
the Eeformation. In 1405 it appears that the Parliament 
of Ireland had endeavoured to found a University which, 
I suspect, very few' gentlemen here have lieard of, namely, 
the University of Drogheda; and the failure of this 
endeavour led Pope Sixtus IV. to give authority for a lihc 
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ibundcition in Dublin, inasmuch as (so says the Pope) 
there was none at that time in the island, showing that 
the former foundations had been broken up. In 1496 
another Archbishop of Dublin taxed his* clergy in Pro- 
vincial Synod to find stipends for seven years for the 
lecturers of the University ; and from some evidence 
of the 16th ceniury it is clear that teaching in some form 
or other did continue in connexion with St. Patrick’s 
Church until about the reign of Edward VI. It is of 
singular interest, I think, when we consider the rudeness 
of the times and the disorganized state of the country, to 
witness those continual efforts to introduce . through an 
University the elements of humanity and civilization. 
Across that sanguinary scene of war and turbulence and 
bloodshed, flits from time to time this graceful vision 
of an University, appearing to-day, disappearing to-morrow, 
re-appearing on an after day — 

“ Par lovibus ventis, volucrique simillima somno,” 

but, unhappily, never able to root itself on a firm founda- 
tion in the soil, like the Universities of England, or like 
those of Scotland at a corresponding date. 

We have now, Sir, reached the reign of Elizabeth ; and 
here we find that great man Sir Henry Sydney, the Lord 
Deputy, whose fame has been, I think, unreasonably and 
unjustly obscured by the more brilliant but not more solid 
reputation of his son, petitioning the Queen, in 1568, for the 
revival of the University. In 1585 Sir John Parrott, who 
had then succeeded to the office of Lord Deputy, proposed 
to dissolve St. Patrick’s Church, for the purpose of founding 
two Universities, but Archbishop Loftus objected to that 
proceeding as sacrilegious. Some critical observers put 
another and less favourable interpretation on the objection 
. — I do not know whether justly or not ; but there is some 
allegation as to the granting of leases of portions of the 
property to blood relations. However, Archbishop Loftus 
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afterwards himself proposed the plan which has ultimately 
expanded itself into the present University of Dublin. He 
obtained a grant of the monastery of All Hallows, near 
Dublin, and he' prevailed upon Queen Elizabeth to found 
a college in Dublin, which college was to be Maier Uni- 
mrsitatis. It is important to know what was the meaning 
of that expression. I will give my own version of it, and 
with the more confidence, because something like it has 
been given already by one whom I look upon as the 
highest of all the authorities who have dealt with the 
curious history of the University of Dublin — namely, the 
very learned Dr. Todd, so long and honourably connected 
with that University. For 150 or 200 years all efforts to 
found a University alone liad been vain ; again and again 
it had dissolved into thin air. In the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth a completely different policy was adopted, and 
instead of beginning with the University, it was determined 
to begin with the College. They, therefore, founded a 
College, and it was incorporated, but they did not incor- 
porate the University, which, as a University, remains to 
this day unincorporated. I think that policy was a wise 
and sagacious one. The men of that time appear to have 
reasoned thus : Hitherto, the University has pined and 
died from want of the proper material to sustain it. We 
will supply the material which will feed the sacred flame ; 
for it is not here as it was in England, where the Uni- 
versity grew as it were spontaneously, in obedience to 
demand, to supply a thirst for learning. If we plant 
firmly a nucleus of teachers and scholars, around it ^vill 
gather a body of men, out of which a real and solid 
University will hereafter grow.” They, therefore, planted 
their College and called it Mater Universiiaits, meaning 
thereby that from the College a University n'as to spring 
up, and that other Colleges were to appear from time to 
time within its precincts. 

How, Sir, it may appear to some tliat I am talking 
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strangely ^Yhen I speak thus; but I will make good, 
briefly and I think conclusively, that, according to tho 
orio-inal design of the Universitv of Dublin, and as to tho 
continued remembrance — as to the maintenanco ot that 
design I will give you evidence for 200 years, from tho 
date of' Qncen Elizabeth’s foundation — there were to bo 
and there ought to be other colleges in tho University of 
Dublin. In 1600, the College having only begun to take 
students in 1593, the first “commencement,” as it is 
termed, was held, showing that the University was in ‘ 
action as distinct from the College, and this at the close of 
the first period, when a course of study had been com- 
pleted by the very first pu^jils. In 1615, or some say a 
little earlier, the University Statutes were published, and 
by them, with modifications, the University has been 
governed to this day. This was done by the College. It 
was to be a Mater Universitaiis, and it was not unfaithful 
to its trust. Undoubtedly, and it is a large part of tho 
ease I have to state, the original design has not been ful- 
filled ; but I do not say it w'as the fault of the persons 
connected with the College. It was the fault and mis- 
fortune of the times, for not only were efforts made to 
found new colleges in Dublin in tlio 17th century, but 
those efforts took some eftect; and I find that no less 
than four colleges and lialls are on record. Ono was 
founded as soon as 1604, only eleven years after the com- 
mencement of the practical operations of Trinity College 
— ^namely, Woodward’s Hall. Trinity Hall was founded in 
1617, and that, I think, is the one which took some root 
as a medical College, and subsisted down to about 1689. 
In 1630 New College was founded, and in the same year 
St. Stephen’s or Kildare Hall. It is shown by these im- 
perfect foundations, made at a time when the mother- 
College was itself still immatm-ely established, that those, 
who followed the founders of 1593, ivere anxious to give 
effect to their design of multiplying colleges around Trinity 
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College, which should share in the enjoyment of the same 
ju’ivileges ; and thereby to bring into existence the true 
idea of a University, as it had been understood, and as it 
already existed in England, which was the model they 
had before their eyes. 

But this, Sir, is not all. I will show further that the 
most solemn and important public documents have again 
and again referred to the intention of founding new col- 
leges in the University. In 1613 James I. gave the Uni- 
versity of Dublin the right of being represented by two 
members in the Irish Parliament, and in giving it, after 
mentioning Trinity College, he speaks of “ alio7'um col- 
legiorum sive aularum in dicta Universitate in jpostenm 
erigendarum ac stdbiliendarum” In his view, therefore, 
other colleges were to be founded in Dublin. In 1662 the 
Act of Settlement empowered the Lord Lieutenant to erect 
another college, to be of the University of Dublin, to be 
called King’s College, and to be endowed with any amount 
of property from the forfeited estates not exceeding the 
then very large sum of 20001. a year. The last, and per- 
haps the most curious, indication I will give is of the date 
of 1793. The disabilities which excluded Roman Catholics 
from Trinity College and the University of Dublin, were 
then removed bylaw ; and an Act u'as passed which, while 
it provided that they might enter Trinity College, but not 
share in the endowments of the College, further provided 
that Papists might take degrees, fellowships, or professor- 
ships in any college to be hereafter founded under that 
Act,” subject to the double condition that such college 
was not to be founded for the education of Papists alone, 
excluding all other persons, and that it was to be a member 
of the University of Dublin. I think, then, I have shown 
with regard to that University that, according to the 
spirit and intent of its foimdation, it is a scheme whieli, 
noble in itself, remains unfulfilled, and, consequently, pre- 
sents the strange anomalies in its constitution to which I 
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have referred. I wish to quote, in a few words, the legal 
opinion of Baron Fitzgerald, given, I thiuk, in 1858, 
with regard to the scope of Dublin Dniversity, and to the as to the legal 

iij-j 1 ij scope of Dubliu 

question how far it is coiiiormable to its plan that it shouia university.' 
include other colleges with Trinity College. ’ It is not for 
me, speaking among many eminent lawyers, to . draw a 
distinction among members of the Irish Bar, but as far as 
I can judge from what I have heard of the opinions and 
writings of Baron Fitzgerald on this subject, he certainly 
carries in my eye the appearance of a man of very con- 
siderable weight, ability, and authority in his profession. 

After reasoning upon other matters, he says : — 

“ The consequences of this would of course be that by the mere 
creation of any other college in the University, each and every student 
(^sludiosus) admitted to it, whether belonging to that new college or 
corporation or not, would become entitled to the University privileges.” 

I think I have now sufficiently indicated .the historical 
ground upon which we feel that in dealing with this intri- 
cate and most important question it is much better to go to 
the root of the matter, to deal with it thoroughly, and to 
propound to Parliament a plan which, from its comprehen- 
siveness and solidity, might afford. promise of giving peace 
and of offering finality in that limited but reasonable sense 
in which alone it is applicable to human affairs; and I 
propound with some confidence to the House that the Uni- 
versity of Dublin, as distinct from Trinity College, is the 
ancient, historic, national University of the country, that its 
constitution is in a state of the strangest anomalies, that it 
calls for reform, and that it is this University within the 
precincts of which the reform now projected for Ireland 
ought to take effect. 

This seems to.be the point in the course of my statement Queen's Col- 
at which I ought to refer to the Queen’s Colleges and the vmity!‘'“^ 
Queen’s University. We have looked carefully at the- 
state of the Queen’s Colleges, aiid we have arrived at the 
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conclusion that the College of Belfast is strongly and 
solidly founded, and is eminently adapted to meet the 
wishes and wants of a large portion of the population in 
the North of Ireland. We also think that the College 
of Cork, although not perhaps so solidly founded as Bel- 
fast, although not at any rate invested with so large a 
promise of expansion under favourable circumstances, 
presents what may be called a very fair Parliamentary 
case, from the number of persons it trains, as well as the 
of Galway co"uIgQ efficiency of that training. . With regard to Galway College, 
show that it we have arrived at a different conclusion. I am now 

ought to ho sup- 
pressed. speaking, remember, of matter which is not of the essence 

of the plan of the Government. The essence of the plan 
lies in what relates to the University of Dublin and to 
Trinity College ; the propositions I now make are collateral 
to the main portion of the plan, and may be dealt with apart 
from it, but from a sense of their merits we are disposed to 
urge them strongly on the House. Galway College, if it 
has not materially dech'ned, cannot certainly be said to 
have advanced of late years. The whole number of matri- 
culated students in 1870-1, the return for which is now, I 
believe, laid on the table, was only 117, of whom half were 
medical students ; and I may observe tliat, however excel- 
lent professional scliools may be, they are not institutions 
which have the largest claims on the taxpayers of this 
country. {Hear.) They are rather in the nature of self- 
supporting institutions. Education in Arts does not 
directly lead, as a general rule, to remuneration ; but edu- 
cation in Medicine will, I hope, always prove its own* 
reward ; and the whole number of students in Arts in 
Galway, whom I point out as the more proper objects of 
a public foundation, if public foundation there is to bo, is 
only about 30. However invidious it may be to look to 
pounds shillings and pence in these matters, and although 
there come from Galway a certain number of very well- 
instructed men, even the best article cannot be viewed 
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without some regard to the price, and it is only right I 
should tell the House that the charge on the Consoli- 
dated jFund and other expenses of Galway College amount 
to 10,0001. a year. I have called for an account of tho 
charge to the Exchequer of every pupil in the College, 
and the return given me is this; — The cost per annum 
to the public of every pupil is 771.; tho cost of every 
pupil carried on to a degree in Arts is 2311., and the cost 
of every graduate in Law — I confess I grudgo this tlio 
most, for I know no class which can plead less in tho way 
of necessity for public subvention than our respected 
friends the lawyers — is 3081. Tho medical charge is 
lower. "We get a doctor, and in almost every case, I 
am happy to say, a very elKcient doctor, for 1511. 

How, under these circumstances, we doubt and more than 
doubt wlietber, when so much better arrangements are 
about to he made for the people of Ireland, so large a sum 
of public money ought permanently to continue to bo 
applied to the purposes of Galway College. (Hear.) Wo 
are disposed, therefore, to recommend, with every proper ^ 
consideration for vested interests in the Galway College, 
that measures should he taken for winding-up within a 
reasonable time its transactions. Tho measure we propose 
is that the Council of the Queen’s University, which will 
not certainly he adverse to the College, shall frame a 
scheme for winding-up its operations at some period before 
the 1st of January, 1876, a time which will allow every 
one connected with the College ample time to finish his 
career. 

I pass on now to the Queen’s University, The Queen’s Tho Qiu'oi’s 
University and the Colleges, as a whole, have in my 
opinion rendered great service to Heland, and if they have 
been prevented, as they have been prevented, from doing 
a great deal more good, it has been by an unhappy if 
not even a strange combination of influences. I know not 
whether any one supposes me to be actuated by a senti- 
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ment of either open or latent hostility to the Queen’s Col- 
leges ; but this I may say tliat when many objected to 
them I spoke and voted as an independent Member of Par- 
liament for their foundation in 1845, and have never 
ceased to wish them well. But now I wish to do an act 
of justice. It is quite true that the main cause of their 
comparative failure has lain in the operation of ecclesias- 
iical influence from the Eoman side. This influence, how- 
ever, has been accepted, appropriated, and made their own 
by a very large portion of the members of the Eoman 
Catholic Church. (Hear,) But what I wish to point out, 
and it is only fair to point it out, is this. The first blow, 
and it was a very serious blow, struck at the Queen’s Col- 
leges, was not struck from that quarter. There never was 
a plan, I believe, devised in a spirit of more tender regard 
for religion than the plan of the Queen’s Colleges as it 
was fi’amed by Sir E. Peel and Sir J. Graham ; and those 
who will look back to the provisions of the Act which 
established the Colleges in 1845 will see the most distinct 
indications of their desire, on the one hand, to keep the 
State out of the vortex of polemical differences, and, 
on the other hand, to give the utmost possible facilities,- 
to aU who were so disposed, for making direct provision 
for instruction in religion within the wmlls of appropriate 
buildings and in immediate connexion with the Colleges 
themselves. These provisions most unhappily proved 
Who btruck the abortive : but who was it that struck the first bloAV? 

firbt blow at the . t,.,, . i i -u 

Queen’s couci'es ? Qn the vciy night when the Bill was mtroducecl by 
Sir E. Peel or Sir J. Graham, my much lamented friend 
Sir E. Inglis, as member for the University of Oxford, felt 
it incumbent on him in the discharge of his duty to rise 
in his place and denounce them as “ a gigantic scheme 
of Godless education ” (hear ). , And again, at the end of 
the debate on the second reading, so far from softening or 
withdrawing the language he had used, he felt it a matter 
of honour to repeat it and insist on it. After that declara- 
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tiou so made, it was perhaps not very easy for the repre- 
sentatiye of Orthodoxy in Xioinc to accept as sudicioiitly 
religious for Eome Nvhat the reprcseutaLivc of Orthodoxy 
in Oxford had repudiated aud condenmed as not suffi- 
ciently religious for Oxford. I horo speak of tho Col- 
leges as a whole, and it will be distinctly understood why 
with these views we think that the Belfast College and 
the Cork College should be maintained ; although with 
respect to Galway College the case is different, and wo 
are of opinion that, without the smallest imputation on the 
teachers in it, the heavy charge it imposes is not warranted 
by the results. I come now to tho Queen’s University. 
We regard its influence as unmixcdly good so far as it 
goes ; but I doubt very much whether, if wo succeed in 
reorganizing, opening, enlarging, and liberally endowing 
the TJuiversity of Dublin, it would bo for the interest of 
the Queen’s University to maintain a separate oxistenco 
by its side. Let me point out theso considerations. In 
the first place, if, where there arc only three colleges, 
and where the professors of tho colleges form the whole 
staff of the University, the University is not very strong, 
obviously it has nothing to spare ; take away one of tho 
colleges, and tho University will be weaker than it was 
before. (Hear, hear.) In the next place, wo must cxjiect, 
as a matter of course, that these colleges will liavo to 
suffer more or less from the competition of an enlarged 
and effective University of Dublin, and from the greater 
liberty which will now be secured, especially for Roman 
Catholics, in choosing the place of their education. In the 
third place, if we leave it as it is, it will be excluded from 
those liberal endowments which wc hope will be possessed 
and enjoyed by the University of Dublin. And lastly, it will 
have no share in that great advantage, the privilege of 
Parliamentary representation, which the University of 
Dublin enjoys, and which I liope that University will 
always enjoy. (Hear, hear.) For these reasons, and not 
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in any penal sense, not believing that the institution is 
not a beneficial institution, but with a view to the yet 
greater advantage of those who now profit by its existence, 
we are of opinion that it will be a wise course if Parlia- 
ment should be disposed to say that the Queen’s Uni- 
versity, which was brought into existence merely to 
And pass into answer the purposes of the Colleges, shall pass over into 
v^rs“y“o%ubnn! enlarged and remodelled University of Dublin. (Eear, 
hear.) 

The practical I come now to the oucstion of the practical principles 

principles upon l • i i -r» -i- -n i i 

which the Go- on wuicli WG uope Parliament will conduct that great 

vernment Scheme ,, 

proceeds arc Wen- acaoemic reiorm to which 1 have pointed by means ot the 

tical with those , , i ^ ^ i 

which recent measure we are about to introduce. Joy what principles 
pifS^^^t^ mford are we to be guided in that reform ? Parliament has been 
andcamhndge. engaged iu reforming the Universities of Oxford 

and Cambridge; it has laid down very sound principles 
with respect to these Universities ; these principles have 
not reached their fullest development, but still there they 
are; they have received deliberate sanction, and it is 
upon these principles that we propose to go with respect 
to the University of Dublin and Trinity College. What, 
then, are the great principles upon which Parliament has 
acted with respect to the English Universities ? Eirst ot 
all it has abolished tests. {Hear, hear.) Upon this point 
there is practically no difference of opinion, because while 
the whole Liberal politicians of the country have desired 
that abolition for its own sake, under the circumstances ot 
the tinie that boon is freely offered with an openjiand by 
the authorities of Trinity College and the University ot 
Dublin itself. But this is a negative rather than a posi- 
tive reform. (Sear, hear.) The. next principle has been 
to open endowments. Where endowments arc tied up by 
particular provisions in such a way as to render them the 
monopoly of comparatively few. Parliament has endea- 
voured to widen the acces-s, and to increase the number 
of those who may compete for tliem, with the conviction 
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that that is the way to render them more fruitful of 
beneficial results. The next and perhaps most important 
principle has been to emancipate the University from the 
Colleges. That is what we did at once in Oxford, and we 
did it in two ways. The first of them was the establisli- 
ment of a new governing body. In Cambridge, the 
Caput, supplemented by conventional meetings of the 
Heads of Houses, in Oxford more formally the Hebdo- 
madal Board, composed almost wholly of the Heads of 
Colleges, — were in practical possession of the initiative, 
and were the rulers of the University. Wo abolislicd the 
Hebdomadal Board in Oxford and the Caput in Cambridge, 
and carried over the powers in each case to the Council. 
And now similarly, that we should establish a now' govern- 
ing body for the University of Dublin is evidently the 
conclusion to which both principle and policy should bring 
us. The other great measure of emancipation consisted 
in the introduction within the Universities of members not 
belonging to any college at all. Until within the last few 
years no one could belong to the University of Oxford or 
of Cambridge without belonging to some College or Hall 
within it, just as now no one can belong to the University 
of Dublin without belonging also to Trinity College. 
Parliament enabled the English Universities to enlarge 

^ O O 

their borders by taking in members not belonging to any 
college or hall. Speaking for Oxford, I rejoice to say that 
Act has been fruitful of good; and already, although the 
change is a very recent one, there arc 120 young men 
to be found in the University enjoying all the benefits 
of careful training, but all able to pursue a social scheme 
of their own, to live as economically as they please, to 
seek knowledge in the way they like best, provided they 
conform to the rules of the University; and we may 
reasonably expect that a very powerful element of Uni- 
versity life will in this way ultimately be established. 
Another method by which we have proceeded, I will not 

D 2 
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The circum- 
stances of Ireland 
require some dif- 
ference of treat- 
ment in detail 
from the reform 
of the English 
Universities. 


say to emancipate tlie Universities, but to make the col- 
leges conducive to the purposes of the University, is a 
very important one, and that is, to use a very emphatic 
little word, by “ taxing ” the Colleges for the benefit of 
the Universities. That is a principle which has already 
received in Oxford a considerable development. We 
already oblige Corpus Christi, Magdalen, and All >Souls 
Colleges to maintain professors out of the College Reve- 
nues, not for College but for University purposes ; and as 
for Christ Church, with which I have been myself con- 
nected, though a poor College in comparison with Trinity 
College — I greatly doubt whether it is half as wealthy — 
yet in Christ Church five professorships of divinity, at a 
cost of probably between 70001 and 8000?. a year, are 
maintained out of the property of the College for the 
benefit of the University. 

These, Sir, are the principles of academic reform on 
which we have proceeded in England. There are other 
principles which it would be necessary to observe in- 
Ireland, in consequence of her peculiar circumstances ; 
yet these are the main ones. But there are two points 
among those which the special case of Ireland brings 
before us, that I must particularly notice. To the one I 
would refer with some satisfaction, at least as regards 
Trinity College ; to- the other with pain. It is this. If. we 
are about to found a University in Ireland in which we 
hope to unite together persons of the difterent religious 
persuasions into which the community is divided, we must 
be content to see some limitations of academical teaching. 
It would not be safe, in our opinion, to enter with one’s 
eyes open into lai'gely controverted subjects. In tlieology 
no one would wish the University of Dublin, if it be re- 
formed, to teach ; and we also think there arc some other 
subjects with regard to which it will be necessary to observe 
limitations that 1 will presently explain. There is another 
matter on wliicli we must pursue a course somewhat dif- 
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fereiitfrom that taken in England. In England, when we 
reformed the Universities, we may say we did nothing to 
increase the influence of the Crown. In Ireland, as far 
as Trinity College is concerned, I should not propose to 
increase the influence of the Grown. It appears to me 
that it may be safely limited. But if we are to have an 
effective and living Dublin University with a new Governing 
Body, I am afraid it will be necessary to introduce for a 
time the action of Parliament and of the Crown in conse- 
quence of the unbalanced state of the University at the 
present moment, a state which must continue at all events 
for a time. {Rear, hear.) When the University arrives at 
a condition in which the' nation can be said to be fairly ciown n'-ccssaiy 

represented in it, then I think the desire of Parliament as , irisu 

will be to carry over to the University itself, as far ass mi to be fasny 

n. pr. 1 tepreseiited on 

may be, the power oi electing all its own omcers and cw ofthfuai 
Governing Body, and to see it thrive upon those principles ver/ity. 
of academic freedom which have been allowed so much of 
scope in this country, on the whole with such beneficial 
results. 

Well, Sir, these are the principles on which we propose the foregoing 

to proceed. And, now, if the Committee will still have the ^ 

kindness to follow me, I will endeavour to describe the 
mode in which those principles will be applied to the 
University of Dublin. And first, Sin> I must say it is 
necessary for clearness that the Committee should carefully 
keep in view three separate periods of time. The first 
period of time laid down in the Bill is the 1st of January, 

1875. It is on the 1st of January, 1875, that we propose 
that the powers now exercised by the Provost and seven 
Senior Fellows of Trinity College as towards the University 
shall be handed over to the new Governing Body, just as 
in the English Universities the powers of the Hebdomadal 
Board and less exactly those of the Cambridge Heads were 
handed over to the new Governing Bodies, which repre-- 
sented mixed and diversified academic forces. The second 
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in tlie case of Maynooth College. We hand over the care 
of the theological faculty to the Representative Body of 
the Disestablished Church. We make provision, I hope 
ample provision, for the vested interests of the persons 
now holding office ’in the theological faculty, or discharging 
duties in that faculty, as, far as those duties are concerned. 

We provide that private endowments which have been 
created for the purposes of the theological faculty shall 
pass over to the Representative Body, that Body to be 
subject to the same responsibilities as Trinity College will 
lie under, if the Bill be adopted, with reference to the 
private endowments in Trinity College. With regard to 
the rest of the change affecting the theological faculty, 
we propose to follow exactly the analogy of Maynooth. 

We ask you to grant 15 years’ purchase of the annual 
expense; that is, a sum equal to 15 times the annual 
expense is to be handed over to the Representative Body, 
to be administered in trust for the purposes for which the 
theological faculty has existed. And, lastly, as the theo- 
logical faculty, severed from the University and from the 
College, will no longer appear nor have accommodation 
in the buildings already existing, we propose that there 
should be a charge on the property of the College of 
15,000?. to provide buildings for the theological faculty. 

So much as to the theological faculty. r 

I now come to the substantive and positive portion of The substanth'a 
our proposal, which I will describe as succinctly as I can. act ^ 
The principal parts and organs of the University of Dublin 
as we propose that they should stand in its detached and 
reformed condition, are these : — First of all there is the 
Chancellor of the University. The case of the Chancellor- 
■ ship of the University of Dublin is a very peculiar one, in Present posi- 
tMs respect,- that he is scarcely— I speak subject tocorrec- ^uory'lL^nT- 
tion— more than a nominal officer so far as regards the Uni- 
versity. He has indeed the privilege of appointing the 
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Vice-Chancellorj but then the Yice- Chancel lor is, mifortii- 
natelj, no less nominal than himself ; for all that they c;m 
do is, -when they are permitted by the College, to preside 
in the Senate ; and when they preside there they are liable 
to be stopped at any moment by the action of the authori- 
ties of the College. But, although he is a nominal officer 
as to the University, he is not so as to the College. In 
virtue of his office of Chancellor of the University, ’he is 
Visitor of the College. As Visitor of the College he has 
all the ordinal’}’’ powers of the Visitor of a college ; and 
besides those ordinary powers he has another real and im- 
portant power — namely, that his assent to the statutes of 
the College is required, I think, in certain rather im- 
portant cases, to give them validity. And so we have had 
to consider, in detaching and severing the College functions 
from those of the University, what course to pursue as to 
the Chancellor. The course we recommend is this — We 
His position think it better, under all the circumstances, to continue 
the Chancellor of the University as (if I may so speak) an 
ornamental officer of the University, and, that being so, to 
attach the Chancellorship to the person of the Lord Lieu- 
tenant for the time being. This '’is not a question of 
making over an operative State influence. If it were so, 
the case would be materially altered. But viewing all the 
difficulties which beset any other manner of proceeding, 
M'e recommend this as least open to objection. The Vice- 
Chancellor we propose to leave it to the new Governing 
Body to elect from among themselves. He will, there- 
fore, be a real officer, with real functions — namely, Ihosc 
which attach to the Chair of the Governing Body. Bnt 
we also make provision that the present distingiiishccl 
Chancellor of the Universit}’’, Lord Cairns, shall not, ijy 
the action of the Bill, be divested of those substantive 
powers, which he j^ossesses — ^j’)ovei-.«, namely, Avhich accrue 
to him in the character of Visitor of Trinity College, and 
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tlie wLole of which ^Yill bo cnrofully })n'serv(>(l. M'hal, 

Sir, is the proposal with respect to the Chnnccllor anti the 
Vice-Chancellor. 

Now, from what, I liave said the Ilon-^e will readily nn- 
dersfand that an important part of oar proposal p-oes to iitHil tn- 
that which has remained niifnllilled in the past by intro- 
ducing new Colleges into the University of Jhiblin. If (lie 
House should adopt the snggt'st ions Ih.at wt* liave made with 
regard to the Queen’s University and (Jueen's C»dieges, 
the two first of such eollegos naturally will bo thes*' of 
Jjolhist and Cork. We sh;tll also ju opos.' in Commit lee 
on the Bill, if agreeable to the parties, that tiie two V(dun* 
tary institutions to uhieh 1 think 1 have .already reh-rred 
— namely, the college which is called the Koman Catholic 
University and the 31agee College — shmdd b'>eume 
colleges of the University of Uublin. 1 will afteruards 
explain what the effect of that will be. But, Sir, 1 by no 
means assume it ascertain that these are the only colleges 
in Ireland which miglit advantageously b(' joined to the 
University. Wo have not had the ojiporlunilv — it uas 
impossible in the privacy which thc-^-' mailers ivfjiiire— 
of carrying on those cominnniention« nith the juirtie^ nhle ^ , 
to Mupreve ns, wliich would be ncces-ary in (irder toeruihl'* j ' ^ 
Parliament or to enable ounselvcs to form a jndc'nu'!!l on 
the suhjoct. When the Bill is plaecd in the linne'- ui 
members — which I have little doubt will he 


morning — it will be seen that the first op^rativt* -d .te - 
enact that the Colleges enninerated in the f'cla'duk- h> lie- 
Bill shall become Colleges of the Univei>ily of Ihddhi. 
In turning to tliat Schedule it will he fi.niid’ih -t it in 


blank; but I have already named four n-U' > vh.’f'h ii 
otir intention, if the parlies are villing^ So pr»»jr - t-i in- --rt 
in it when wo go into Comiiiittoo on tho iwn'-nro, .\nd in 
the time that may elapse — pO'':ihlv;! month— h, v.,. y,, 

into Couamillee, we shall prohahiy n e ire furlh* r iilhrnns- 
tion to- enable ns to judge tihothn- ii h d. -ii.ihjo <,f suit 
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to lengthen the list. Of course, as I have stated, we do 
not confine oiu'selves to the collegiate element, hut also 
allow persons to matriculate in the Universitj Avithout 
belonging to any college at all. 

the^Mu^^vern- change which I have to mention is probably 

important of all ; it is the constitution of the 
new Governing Body of the University of Dublin. I have 
shoAvn that we strictly follow the analogy of English 
legislation in substituting a neAv Governing Body for 
the old, one, and as a necessary step in the process of 
emancipating — I do not use the word in any invidious 
sense — or detaching the University. But in the case of 
Oxford and Cambridge we had, already supplied to our 
hands, a large, free, well-balanced and composed con- 
stituency, to which we could at once intrust the electiou 
of the new Governing Body. This, it is evident, is not 
the case ivith respect to the University of Dublin. Were 
the new Governing Body to be elected at once by the 
Senate of the University of Dublin, it would represent one 
influence and one influence only. We have, therefore, 
determined to introduce an inteimediate or provisional 
period, and we shall not ask Parliament to place in the 
hands of the Grown the nomination of the Council which is 
to govern the University for that period, but, passing by 
the Crown, shall ask the Legislature itself in the main 
to nominate the list of persons for that purpose. I need 
hardly say that we are not now prepared to bring that list 
of persons before the House. It would be impossible for 
us to do it. It was impossible for us to ask gentlemen of 
eminence in Ireland to allow us to propose their names 
until we were aware of the general view Avhich they Avould 
be disposed to take of the plans of the Government and 
of the intentions of Parliament; and I liave already ex- 
plained the reasons why it has not been Avithin our poAver 
to hold any such communications. There is, hoAVCver, one 
point on Avhich I Avish not to be misundcrstond,and tliat is 
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the principle on which we shall endeavour to malcc tlio 
selection of names which we shall submit to Parliament. 
There is indeed another class of members of the Council 
to whom I shall presently refer, but I speak now of the 
names we shall submit to Parliament, of member.s whom 1 
propose to call the ordinary inombers of the Council. 
They are 28 in number, and will form the principal and 
therefore the predominating portion of the Council. Those 
names of ordinary members we shall endeavonr to snhmil 
to Parliament, not as representatives of religions bodies as 
such, but on wider grounds. For wo tliinlc that the lists 
should be composed — without o.vcluding aii}* class or any 
man on account of his religious profession — from among 
all those pemons in Ireland who, from their special know- 
ledge or position, or from their experience, ability, cha- 
racter, and influence, may be best qualified at. once to 
guard and to promote tbe work of academic education in 
Ireland. That is the principle on which wc wish to make 
onr choice, so far as we are concerned, and if we make it 
amiss, it will he in tlie power of Parliament, to correct it. 

luill next, Sir, proceed to describe the manner in which 
the Council is to he brought into action. It will be neces- 
sary for it to perform certain preliminary funciions before 
the 1st of January, 1875. It will have to matriculato 
students, to complete its number ns I shall jn-esently ex- 
plain, and to make appointments of officers, so far as may 
he needed, to prepare it for entering on i(s career of full 
authority. On the 1st of Jannarjq 1875, it will take over 
those powers of ordinary government which have liitherto 
been exercised by the Provost and seven Senior Fellows 
of Trinity College. It will have the power to admit new 
Colleges over and above those named in the Act; it will 
have a general power of governing the University, and the 
function of appointing professors and examinees ; and it is 
only in respect to tlie method of its own election that it 
will remain under an intermediate or provisional const! tu- 
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lion until it reaches the year 1885, when its constitution 
■will assume its permanent form. 

The composition of the Council will be made complete 
from the first. But I have not yet fully described the 
mode of its appointment. There will be the twenty-eif^lit 
ordinary members to be named in the statute, as I linve 
already mentioned. During the ten years from 1875 to 
1885 — the provisional period — there will be — ^jwobably 
no great number — but still a certain number of vacancies 
in the Body Avhich it will be necessary for us to make 
provision to fill up. For that limited period we propose 
that the vacancies should be filled alterna|;ely by the 
Crown and by co-optation on the ])art of the Council 
itself. At the expiration of the ten years it will come 
to its permanent constitution, and I will describe what 
that, as we propose it, is to be j and then the Committee 
will be able to judge of the meaning of what I said 
when I stated that our desire was that the TJjiiversity of 
Dublin should be founded as ihr as possible on principles 
of academic freedom. After ten years, we propose that 
service on the Council shall be divided into four terras of 
seven years each, four members retiring in each successive 
year. There will tlierefore be four vacancies among the 
twenty-eight ordinary members to be fihed up every year, 
and these four vacancies we projiDse shall be filled in 
rotation — first, by the Crown ; secondly, by the Council 
itself ; thirdly, by the Professors of the University ; and 
fourthly, by the Senate of the University, ^’hore is a sepa- 
rate provision with regard to casual vacancies in the Council, 
to which I need not now more particularly refer. '.I’hc ordi- 
nary members will constitute, according to the proposal of 
the Government, the main stock or material of the Council 
or Governing Body of the University ; but we have l»eon 
very desirous to see in what way that Avliicii wo aim at 
may meet the general wants and wishes of the people of 
Jreiand: and, coii.-'idering liow dcsii'ablc it is t<> ]frcvenl 
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the action of too strong an Unitarian principle— I have, 

I believe, ample authority for using that ■word, which is 
famiiiar in- the present politics of Germany — we have 
been very anxious to discover in what manner it might be 
possible to give to those bodies, which I have described 
as Colleges of the University, a- fair opportunity, not 
of governing the action of the Council by an)’’ exertion of 
influence or combination among themselves, but of being 
heard in the Council, so that all views and desires with 
respect to education might be fairly brought into open 
discussion, and that right might have the best chance of 
prevailing. It is evident Ave could not adopt the system 
under Avhich any one College should be allowed to send 
to the Council a laro'e number of members. It is also 

O 

evident that it would not be safe to adopt a system under 
which Colleges, insignificant in magnitude, should be per- 
mitted to claim a representation in the Council. What 
Ave Avish is this — that considerable Colleges, which repre- 
sent a large section of the community and of its educating 
force, should have a fair opportunity of making their voice 
heard in the Council. With regard to all those dangers 
which Avould be likely to arise from too great a rigour of 
unity in the examinations, or too narroAV a choice in their’ 
subjects and tone, though Ave introduce several other pro-' 
visions on the point into the Bill, it is to the freedom and 
elasticity of the Council itself, I think, that we should look 
as the main security against anything either inequitable 
or uiiAvise. We propose, then, that there shall be in the Number or 
Council from the outset — that is to say, from the 1st of each couege'^wiu 
Januar}’^, 1875 — a certain number of Avhat we call colle- s/nd the 
giate members, the basis of Avhose position in the Council 
Avill be that any College of the Uni\mrsity Avhich has fifty 
of its matriculated students, those students being in statu 
pu^illari mati-iculated also as members of the University 
may send one member to the Council, and if such colle<^e 
have 150 students, then it may send two members. TJiat 
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would be tlie maximum ; aiid tliis element, so far as ^ve 
can judge, while it ought to be and will be secondary in 
point of numbers, would become very valuable and neces- 
sary for the purpose to which I have just adverted. 

Si Senate of the University of Dublin, as it now 

I observe, discharge one of the living 
and standing duties which a University is called upon to 
perform. I mean the election of representatives to be sent 
to Parliament. The election of representatives for the 
Dublin University is mainly conducted by gentlemen who, 
except for that purpose, do not belong to the University at 
all — that is to say, who have ceased to belong to it, and 
who are empou'ered to exercise with regard to it no other 
'"0"- function. What w'e propose is that henceforward the 
Senate shall elect the representatives of the University. 
The Senate will, of course, consist of all those who arc 
now in it, and of all the doctors and masters who may 
hereafter have their names kept on it according to the 
rules which may be in force. I need not add that care 
will be taken that all those individuals who are now 
intrusted with the privilege of the franchise will have their 
rights preserved ,*• but for the futm'e we should lay down 
the principle that tlie members for the University ought 
to be elected by the Senate ns they now are by the Senate 
of Cambridge and the Convocation of Oxford, and by them 
alone. As to the duty of the Senate, it will be to dischargt! 
the duties heretofore discharged by the old Senate of the 
University, and to share in the election of the Council in 
the manner I have described after the provisional period 
has passed, and the permanent constitution comes into 
play. 

I hope it is now understood what our pro{)osal is with 
Gr.vSttMcs of regard to the constitution of the Universit}'. And now 
as to those who are to compose it. J need not say that 
all the members of Trinity College will remain where 
fhev are. AVifh regard to tlie Queen University, we 

IfT:*"!! fntothi' n«tv 
Unlvcp.lly. 
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should propose to absorb the whole of its members in the 
Senate and the body of the University of Dublin, to- 
gether with all the privileges which now attach to their 
respective degrees or standing. There is a further pro- 
vision which we have made in order to accelerate that 
consummation which we all desire — namely, the rapid 
introduction into the University of Dublin of those varied 
elements that we hope will vindicate for it the title of a 
truly national institution. There is no difficulty in the 
matter as far as Trinity College and the Queen’s Colleges 
are concerned ; because their alimni have already under- 
gone University education in a recognised institution. But 
how are we to deal with Magee College and with any other otifcr'T'sh cor 
Boman Catholic Colleges which have not any academic aw 

status in the eye of the State, and which, therefore, cannot unweTsit^^^or 
be treated by this Bill as if they had been heretofore 
possessed of this advantage ? In our opinion it would be 
a great hardship on those Colleges, if their alumni were 
to be absolutely excluded from the Dublin University. 

.We have, however, only a limited power in the matter, 
and what we propose in their favour is a temporary pro- 
vision to the effect that during the first three years after 
January, 1875, the University may, if it shall think fit, 
introduce into it, subject to examination, persons who 
have not been at any University, or College of an Uni- 
versity, but who shall be certified to have resided for any 
given time as . students of any College which is hence- 
forward to belong to the University, and that an arrange- 
ment shall be made to give to such persons the advantage 
of the Terms which they shall have already kept. 

I shall now proceed to detail the securities for con- Securities fo 
science that will be taken in framing the constitution of nerSeAa?' 
the renovated University. The Committee will have 
gathered from what I have said that this University is to 
•be a teaching as well as an examining University ; but it 
is to teach under conditions in some respects limited. It 
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can have no chair in theology ; and we Imve arrived at 
the conclusion that the most safe and prudent course we 
can adopt is to preclude the University from the esta- 
blishment of chairs in two other subjects, wliich, how- 
ever important in themselves in an educational point of 
view', would be likely to give rise to hopeless contention ; 
and were we to propose that the new University should 
be at liberty to establish chairs in respect of them, wc 
should be running the most fatal risk of introducing mis- 
giving and mistrust, w'hich might be fatal, with regard to 
the rights of conscience in the new University. The two 
subjects to which I refer are philosophy and modern 
history, {Laughter and ironical cheers.) I do not mean 
that the study of natural science is to be omitted from 
the list of chairs, I only refer to that of moral and meta- 
physical philosophy. {Hear, hear.) We feel that our 
asking for the foundation of chairs in these subjects 
■would be impossible in the case of a mixed University, 
unless ive gave up all hope of obtaining for that Uni- 
versity the general confidence of the Irish people. And 
permit me to say that by excluding theology from the 
University ive do very little if in that University, under 
the circumstances of the present day, we appoint authorised 
teachers in certain branches of philosophy, because all 
the deepest questions of religious belief are at this moment 
contested, partly, indeed, withiji the theological precinct, 
but even more so in the domain of ethics, and especially 
of metaphysics. The House may or may not overrule the 
Government in this matter : but, at any rate, that is the 
conclusion at which we Imve arrived with reference to tliis 
question. 

There is another important security for the riglds ot 
conscience with respect to the same subjects which I will 
mention to the House. We pro2>osc that no one shall he 
examined for his degree in modern history or philosophy, 
as 1 have defined if, ex(*ept with liis own free will. U e 
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do not think it necessary to exclude these suhjccls Iroiu 
the examination, provided the submission to oxainina- 
tion in them is voluntary. (Hear, hear.) 

As I have said already, the Uuiversily is to be a 
teaching University ; but we propose to extend the 
voluntary principle still further, and to provide that 
as a rule no attendance upon the lectures of the Uni- 
versity Professors shall be compulsorily required from 
the students. We intend to tiust to the excellence of the 
instruction which will be given, and to tlie vast advan- 
tages the University will enjoy from being placed in the 
metropolis of Ireland for the attraction of students to it : 
hut we propose to make the attendance upon the lectures 
of its Professors voluntary. 

We propose, also, to exclude the two subjects I have 
lately named fiom the examinations for the emoluments 
of the University, (Hear, hear.) Prom the examinations 
for honours we do not propose to exclude them, and for tliis 
reason. It is perfectly practicable to ndoirt the system 
of a positive standard as regards examinations even for 
honours, and you may bring up to that standard any 
number of men who show themselves competent to reach 
it; but as regards emoluments the competition must be 
between man and man ; what one gains the other must 
lose, and therefore we think it the best and safest method 
of managing these emoluments to provide that tliese men 
should meet upon a common ground upon which all can 
equally consent to be examined. There are some other 
provisions of the same kind in the Bill, because I need 
not say that these securities for couscience arc among the 
most important safeguards of the Bill, and unless they are 
effective we cannot expect the Bill to work, neither should 
we desire it to he accepted by the House. Among these, 
we have provided a clanse somewhat analogous to one 
which appears in the Education Act Avith reference to the 
punisliment of masters who persistently offend against 

13 
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tion whldi 
Trinity Collece 
■will hnve to make 
to the, emolu- 
ments of the new 
University. 


the conscientious scruples of the children whose education 
they conduct. We provide that a teacher in the Univer- 
sity may he punished or reprimanded if he wilfully offends 
the conscientious scruples of those w'hom he instructs in 
the exercise of his office. But I am bound to say that tlio 
main security for the rights of conscience on which we rely 
is such a rej)resentation of all parties, within moderate 
and safe limits,- in the body of the Council, as can be 
usefully and benefically introduced into its constitution. 

The next and the last of the more difficult subjects 1 
shall have to lay before you is that whidh relates to the 
contribution which Trinity College will iiave to make to 
the University of Dublin. It appeared to us in reference 
to this subject that one principle was absolute, and could 
not be made the subject of discussion in this House. 
That was the principle that the present office bearers and 
teachers in Trinity College should not be made losei’s by 
the direct operation of the Act. {Sear, hear.) The charge 
resulting from the adoption of this principle will probably 
amount on a rough estimate to about one half of the entire 
value of the property of the College. If this mode of 
ceeding should be adopted for giving security to their in- 
terests we shall propose that the residue of the jrroperty of 
the College shall be divided into two moietio.s, one of which 
shall pass to the new' University, and the other shall 
remain the 2 )i‘opcrty of the College. The proposition will 
of course leave untouched the income derived by the 
College from voluntary payments. This is a jjrinciplo on 
•which we hav'e already acted to some extent in England ; 
but at jjresent we have not carried it out so far ns will, I 
apprehend, bo thought necessary in future. A Commis- 
sion is at jn-esent sitting for the puipose of examining into 
the jrrojrerty of the Univci-sitics and Colleges in England, 
and there cannot be a doubt, from .such Icnowledgo of 
opinion.'^ as I jro.'J.se.s.s, that when that Commission n'ports. 
it will 1)0 found nece.ssary, after making the moct libmal 
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provision for tlie wants of the Gollegos tbeinsclvos, that 
considerable sums, esjiecially in Cambridge, where the 
principle bas as yet been applied only to a very limited 
extent, will be available for the req^uirenients of the Uni- 
versity. It is only fair that, as the degrees conferred by 
the Universities bring people to the Colleges, the latter 
should contribute to the support of the former. And it 
vdll especially be fair to adopt this principle ^Yiih regard 
to Trinity College, seeing that it has received all its 
endowments not simply for performing the duties and 
functions of a College but also that it might be maier 
universitaiis, tliat its means might bo available for an 
University. The property of Trinity College is estimated 
in round numbers at 55,000Z. a year. Between an increase 
in the amount of the rents and the interest of a largo sum 
of money which it will receive on account of its ecclesias- 
tical advowsons it will immediately have an increment 
of 7000Z. or 8000/. a year. The voluntary payments 
amount to about 23,0007. a year, making in all 80,0007. a 
year prospectively, and 78,0007. at present. Its expenses 
are stated at 66,0007, a year and some hundreds, and there 
is a surplus of receipts above expenditure of 11,6007. 
Under these circumstances what we propose to do I will 
now explain. Tliat mode of proceeding to which I lately 
referred, namely, the mode of charging -the property 
with the vested interests and providing for a division of 
the ultimate residue — although it proceeds upon an intel- 
ligible principle, yet in practice would be operose, slow, 
and perhaps vexatious as to details. It would give room 
for differences of opinion. We have therefore placed a 
provision for giving effect to that proceeding only in a 
* Schedule to the Bill. In the Bill itself we have introduced 
provisions of a very simple character, to this effect— that 
upon the property of Trinity College there shall be laid a 
charge of 12,0007. a year, to be redeemed within 14 years, 
and at 25 years’ purchase. I have already stated that the 

E 2 
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surplus revenue over its expenditure is more than 11,000/. ; 
and 12,000/. a )^ear, deducted from 78,000/., wliich appears 
to be the total receipt, would leave 66,000/,, or, deducted 
from 55,000/. a year, the present estimated property of 
Trinity College, it would leave 43,000/. a year, with an 
immediate impending increment of 7000/, or 8000/,. 
making an endowment from these sources equivalent to 
about 50,000/. a year.^ In truth, after malcing the charge 
of contribution wdiich we propose to take for tlie benefit 
of the University, Trinity College would remain perhaps 
the Avealthiest College in existence in Christendom. At 
any rate I am aware of only one rival — namely, Trinity 
College, Cambridge, which educates and teaches nearly 
the same number as are educated and taught in Trinity 
College, Dublin. Undoubtedly there are other influence.s 
that Avould act on Trinity College in connexion Avith this 
Bill. It AAn'll lose its profits from degrees, Avhich are stated 
at 2300/, per annum. But there are various provisions in 
the Bill Avhich Avould enable Trinity College to economise 
its operations, and I must say, Avithout fear of ofience, 
that there are great and needlhl economies to be efiected 
in Trinity College itself. We haA’e introduced into this 
Bill a provision intended to facilitate the transfer in certain 
cases of Trinity College Professors to University Chairs. 
There may be cases in Avhich Trinity College, as tli'''- 


111 tliis stateiiieiit is inHiuird flie A'.aliic ftalceti nt nliont .ATOOt) ^! Hi" 
College, Per ch, nnd Buikliiigs. and of (lie Provost's 1 louse. To ho niimih'Iy 
correct, this point would require a further exniniimtion. 'I'Jio jirojicrty 
consists, I apiirohond (1) of land having value, but used for onianicnt or 
recreation; (2)of buildings yielding actual inconio iii rent; (:>) of huiMiuP" 
occnjiicd so n.s to represent nioncy’.s M-orlh ; (-1) of huilding.s aiixilinty to 
the functions of the College, nnd tlni-stothoiiroductinnof the income from 
voluntary sources. In dclivciiug the statement it e-capeil niy memory to 
deduct from the future iuromc of the College the sum^ it will part wilh eti 
nccouut of the cudowmcnls of flio te.acher.s in liie Tlieolopcal PncuUy. 
In this cn.se it will, however (for tlm umst part), he relieve.! of a p. rm'inent 
charge and duty at the moderate price of fift.eu year'.' piirchfo". It will 
he clmrged witli n sum of l.A.OOft/., rf-pro.sentin", of ■! pT cmt., r] 
year: hut I consider fliat the borrowing pro\ i'ions eoiilaiii' d in the T)ill 
will confer more than a countervailing peciiniart {eneiit —U 
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dinVii-iiiLT the duties uf au Univer.-it v. had to incur tlie 
expense of nmintainini; n very larue and eojupleh' stafi n| 

Chairs ^\d^4dT~nuvv-4l»^■r-«^+d'•\vhere we thitdc it iniLrht Ijc 
for the c’ouYenicnec and advantage oi all partiej^ that in 
some of those instances I'rinity College juighf Jnahe over , 
its JVofessors to the liniversity, and with its Trofe^-'-'ors tlu’ 
charge of luaintainiiig them. *rhe>'e are the leading pro- 
visions. which I think oontain the essential ontHia» of the 
plan, so far ns Trinity College is eojteerned, ^ 

1 will now j'.oint out. iu a very few w<iids, wh.at woidd 
be the position of the lTiivt‘r.-ity aee<ndi»!g to rmr propo- 
sition with rosjieet to what it will rtipiire in older t«> full 
ePiiciency, and with resjieel to the sutirees from which (ho 
money is to he had. \Ve think this louver-ity of Uublin, 
if ills to be the groat, national 1-nivcrsity of Irchutd in 
accordaneo with its original design, slnadd h" liberally 
supplied — lirst. with the means of teaching; and.^e-ondly. 

\Yith the means of encouraging and rewardiiig study. We 
have not inserted in the t’.ill any of the provisions which 
I am now going to sketcli. but it is light tliat I should 
.date to the ] louse what our view.s are, hi-cause it may he 
thought expedient when wc eome to the Committo.j on 
tlie ]jill actually to detormine (la* amount of tin* priipeity 
which shall he jdaced at the <lisj’.o-al of the University 
of Dublin. Wc think there might he (on lellowshitw, of . i- 

2007. a year oaeh, given aummlly hy way of rewar<l, and »'«*> 
tenable for iivc vear.-^, which, for tlfiy felh)wship<i in all,* 
would entail a charge of I0,(i(]0?. Wc think there, 
might be 2u annual exhibitions of 007. i ael», temdilo for 
four years, which would entail a total charge, wlicn they 
were in full operation, of r30007. We think there might 
be 100 bursaries a year of 2.o7. each, tenable for four 
years, creating an animal charge of 25007. or in tlie wJiole 
10,0007. These bnr.=aviGs would be of the greate.st ad- 
vantage in stimulating the youth of Ireland; and to 
establish them would be to do something anulogons to 
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thatwhicli lias been done with such great advantage bv 
private benefactors in Scotland for the encouragement 
of study in the Scotch Universities. These grants for the 
encouragement and reward of study would in tlie whole 
amount to 25.000Z. a year. The charge for the professors’ 
chairs might possibly be from 15,0007. to 20,0007. a year 
more, which might create a charge of 45,0007. a year. The 
other charges would be tliose for examinations, for the 
ordinary government of the University, and for the build- 
ings which would be necessary for lecturing and teaching 
purposes. 12,0007. a year, as I have said, is tlie con- 
tribution of Trinity College to University purposes from 
the fulfilment of which it is to be relieved. 10,0007. a 
year is the equivalent, or very nearly, of what the Con- 
solidated Fund now' pays for Galway College and tlio 
Queen’s Universit}'. We conceive that a further sum of 
50 007. a year may be obtained for the University by 
means of fees on a very moderate scale. Our view is tluit 
for the remainder of the money required for the purposes 
of the University we may most properly and beneficially 
resort to the surplus of the ecclesiastical property of 
Ireland — (Jmigliter, and Hear, hear). It will be re- 
membered tliat this surplus is to be made available for 
the national w'ants of Ireland. The present slate of things 
with regard to it is this. The property of the Irish Clnirch 
^ was estimated at 10,000,0007, The amount charged upf)n 
it from all sources in connection with the liquidation of the 
I\raynooth Grant, the liquidation of the liegunn JDonvm, 
and* all the rest was taken at 11,000,0007,, and the surplus 
at 5,000,0007. I am told that no moi-e precise estimate 
can be given at this dale. Parliament has legislatively 
declared that that surplus .‘'-hall bo mainly, but it has 
not said that it shall be exclusively, devoted to the relief 
of corporal wants and necessities. If that devotion to 
corporal want.s and necessities is not to hi* exehisive, I 
know no more jiut purpose to which the n .-’idm* could be 
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applied tlian in aiding the funds of the new University. 

In our opinion it would he most just to niahe a call upon 
a portion, though it need only a uery limited portion, of 
the surplus ecclesiastical property of Ireland. (Sear, 
hear.) 

There are only two other points that I have to name 
in the very lengthened statement which I am inflicting 
upon the House. (Cheers.) We do not propose to in- 
troduce into this Bill any plan for the internal reform of 
Trinity College. So far .as we are concerned, we wish 
to place in the Governing Body of Trinity the same con- coiiego. 
fidence that they will effect, or suggest, all necessary 
reforms as has been placed in the Governing Bodies of 
the English Colleges. We propose to relieve it from its 
absolute dependence upon the Crown ; and to place it 
upon the same footing as that on which the Colleges of 
Oxford and Cambridge now stand — namely, the footing 
on which they are authorised to prepare schemes for the 
regulation of their own government, which schemes, when 
they have gone through the ordeal of being passed by the 
Queen in Council, may have the force of law. As I am 
reminded by my right hon. friend (Mr. Cardwell), we have 
of course framed clauses for the purpose of at once opening 
the offices and emoluments of Trinity College, without any 
religious test. I took this matter so much for granted 
that I had almost omitted to mention it. . 


I have thus ventured to sketch the measure we propose 
for establishing a free, if I may not say an emancipated. 
University of Dublin, Let me say a word or two now as 
to the future position of the Colleges in that University. 
Trinity College, as I have sho^yn, will undoubtedly no 
longer have the exclusive power of granting degrees, 
though it must always largely influence by its intrinsic 
weight the movements of the University. It will have 
a certain diminution of income by the contribution we 
shall take from itj and it may, I grant, with respect 


Future position 
of the CoUeges in 
the new Univer- 
sity. 
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especially to its non-resident students, undergo a certain 
diminution in numbers, and thus the amount of its volun- 
tary payments. But what will it have upon the other 
side ? In the first place, it will have, as I, hope, a ter- 
mination to controversy — at least to all political contro- 
versy. It v?ill remain, as I trust, in its outward dwelling 
unchanged. There will be nothing to break the coui-so 
of its traditions. Long — ^l trust for generations and for 
ages — it will continue to dispense, more unrestrainedly 
than ever, the blessings of a liberal culture. It will enjoy 
self-governing powers, subject only to a reasonable con- 
trol, and free, I think, from all apprehension of vexatious 
interference. It will undoubtedly receive some new form 
of constitution, in w’hich the important and valuable 
AY^rking Body of Trinity College will exercise far more 
pow’er than it exercises now, which, indeed, is only moral 
power, whereas the actual power of the actual Teaching 
Body of Trinity College, if I understand aright, is none 
whatever. The present University statutes and the exist- 
ing system of examination in Trinity College will ucce.s- 
sarily form the starting-point for the proceedings of 
Dublin University, and it will be I'or the Council of Dublin 
University to consider how far these may require cither 
expansioji or modification. Trinity College will have the 
means of being heard in the Council, because there will 
be more, many more than 150 of its members — of the 
matriculated student.s of Trinity College — who will be 
members of Dublin University ; and it must therefore have 
the power of sending two members to the Council. Its 
students will have access to a largo number of additional 
emoluments. But here arises a question. Is it fair that 
those who already possess the rich emoluments of Trinity 
College sliould have free* access to the emoluments of the 
University of Dnhlin, sneli as I have sketched them ? 1 la* 
fair rule, as we think, will be thi^ In onr opinion it 
would not be right or wi‘^e to enact any exfhision ol nay 
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person belonging to the University from competition for 
the emoluments of the University in respect to liis lie- ^ .n.w 

longing to any particular body, however richly cndowctl ; 
but we propose to provide that no holder of public aca- 
demical emoluments in Ireland— and in the intci-pretalion co\uro<'xr.pi.Hi. 
clause we have defined what we moan by public academical 
emoluments— shall hold any one of the omolnmenls, encon- 
rageinents or rewards of the new University, without sur- 
rendering the prior academic emoluments which he holds. 

The effect will be that a member of Trinity Cfollcgc will 
have everything thrown open to him ; but he must 
not hold both his own and the University emoluments. 

He must take his choice, and I suppose ho will, wliich- 
ever it may be, take the best. This limitation of plurali- 
ties, so to call them, has reference to emoluments of 
encouragement and reward, not to teaching onices. For 
examplcy IFith regard to the Junior Follows 

of Trinity College, there will be no .such limitation, for it 
would be absurd to apply the rule to a Junior Fellow 
receiving only 407. a year — and, I believe, 407. Ii’ish (a 
laugh) from his Fellowship, and the rest of his income 
from his labour. Trinity College will have, upon the 
whole, access to a large number of academic emoluments ; 
and, in common with every other College in Dublin, and 
especially with the Homan Catholic University College, 
it will enjoy one, as I think, very great advantage to which 
I have not yet referred. The University will ]ilace at 
its doors, not an absolutely complete, but a nearly com- 
plete, staff of professional chairs. These chairs will, I 
hope, be held with tolerably liberal remuneration by men 
of high reputation, and it nail be in the i)Ower either of 
Trinity College, or of the Homan Catholic College, or of 
any College, to consider whether it shall be at the expense 
of maintaining chairs, which may in certain cases entail 
a corresponding charge, heavy in proportion to their im- 
portance; or whether it shall avail itself, without any 
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the main part of our clut3^ It is one thing to clear away 
obstructions from the ground ; it is another to raise the 
fabric. And the fabric which we seek to raise is a 
substantive, organized S3^stem, under which all the sons of 
Ireland, be their professions, be their opinions what they 
may, may freely meet in their own ancient, noble, historic 
University for the advancement of learning in that 
coimtr)’’. The removal of grievance is the negative por- 
tion of the project ; the substantive and positive part of 
it, academic reform. We do not ask the House to embark 
upon a scheme which can be described as one of mere 
innovation.. We ask ^mu now to give to Ireland that 
which has been long desired, which has been often at- 
tempted, but which has never been attained j and wo ask 
you to give it to Ireland, in founding yourselves upon 
the principles on which you have already acted in the 
Universities of England. We commit the plan to the 
prudence and the patriotism of this House, which we have 
so often experienced, and in wliich the country places, as 
we well know, an entire confidence. I will not lay stress 
upon the evils which will flow from its failure, from it.s 
rejection, in prolonging and embittering the coutroversie.s 
which have for many, for too many years been snflered 
to exist. I would rather dwell n2)on a more plen.^ing- 
pu'ospect — njjon my hope, even upon my belief, -tliat t)n> 
plan in its essential features may meet with the npjunval 
of tlio House and of the connlry. At any rate, I •’n« 
(tonvinced that if it be your pleasure to adopt if, von 
will by its means enable Irishmen to rahe tbeir country 
to a heiglit in the sjfliore of human culture such as will 
be worthy of the gcniu.s of the people, and such ns may, 
perhaps, emulate those oldest, and possibly be.st, Irndi- 
lions of her histor\' njiou which Ireland still .so fondly 
dwells. {The right lion, gentleman rcBumerl. Im ^f'ot amtd 
Jowl cheem.) 
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Mr. G-LADSTONE : Sir, I have listened, with interest 
of course, hnt with some curiosity and some surprise, to the 
speech of the right hon. Gentleman. How much of it there 
was that did not refer at all to the Bill before the House ; and 
how much of it there was, in that portion of it which did 
touch the Bill, that seemed to hold in his mind a place dis- 
proportionate to its real moment, in comparison with the 
other provisions of the measure ! For no less than half an 
hour the right hon. Gentleman dwelt upon the question of 
the Theological Faculty in Trinity College ; though I may 
state that I have never heard of a Theological Faculty in any 
College whatever. Faculties, according to mv understanding 
of the matter, are in Universities, not in Colleges. But that 
is a remark in passing. For half an hour he dwelt upon the 
Theological Faculty in Trinity College, and for half an Iioiir 
upon concurrent endowment and conSscation. WJiy were 
two-thirds of the oration of the right hon. Gentleman 
devoted to questions which, solve them how he would, 
and handle them how he would, could contribute so little 
to the practical solution of this difficult question ? I 
looked a little further. I sought for a key to the speech of 
the right hon. Gentleman. First, I notice his description of 
the effects of confiscation ; and I congi-atulate the right hon. 
Gentleman upon this— that although be has still many bard 
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words for tlie policy of confiscation, yet its features are gra- 
dually coming to be mitigated, for the last time that I heard 
him upon the subject I tliink was when he declared that tlio 
consecpiences of the application of that polic}' to Ireland 
would be far more formidable than the consecjiienccs of a 
foreign conquest. The change is encouraging. In a little 
more time the right lion. Gentleman will be enabled to viev 
confiscation with considerable indulgence, if he makes the 
same progress in future years that he has made since his 
earlier declai’ation. But what is more important is the 
observation of the right hon. Gentleman upon concurrent 
endowment. Concurrent endowment, he sa 3 ’s, is dead. Twice 
he said it Avas dead. But it may revive under the potent 
charms and the wand of a magician. Undoubtedly the 

emphatic monosyllables of the right hon. Gentleman were 
employed, in order that hereafter, in case of need, ive might 
be reminded of his haiung said that concurrent endowment 
was dead. This was necessary to give the proper colour to 
the general effect of his argument. But why did he sunnmni 
in stately arra}' the great names of Mr. Pitt, of Lord 
of Lord Gre}’’, and of Sir Robert Peel ? Why that elaborate 
eulogium upon concurrent endoAvment ? Why that exhibi- 
tion of the difficultv of constituting a Universil}* ivitlioiit a 
Faculty of detailed Theology? Whj’’ that argument to show 
that a learned teacher must necess.arily trench upon Theology 
Avhile dealing Avith otlier subject.s ? Why, except to lea<l the 
minds of his hcarer.s to the conclu.sion that there A\-as one 
satisfactory solution — one mode, and one mode only, of deal- 
ing AA'ith the question before us and of escaping from il!^ diOi- 
culties — that, nuinelA', of erecting different Universitio.s tor 
difierent pensnasions in Ireland, each of them equippctl Avtih 
its Faculty of Theologj-, and thus of proceeding ujaon tlio 
]winciplc of concurrent cndoAvinent. 

1 shall huA'C occasion torelurn to the policy of conenrront 
endowment ; hut, in the meantime, it will l)e n'meifjh-.'rrd 
that even at this moment and in tlie year in which we live 
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the right lion. Gentleman dwells with such fervour and with 
such fondness upon the recollection of the past history of this 
scheme, that I appeal to any man whether it is not still a 
living idea in his mind — whether he docs not still seem to 
cherish in his breast the hope that it may be given to him to 
revive it and make it a practical reality. 

Sir, I beg to decline the honour the right hon. Gentleman 
gives me of having been a disciple of concurrent endowment. 
He thinks me bound to the strict inheritance of the ideas of 
Sir Kobert Peel, with regard to whom, however, I may ob- 
serve, he has not proved that Sir Kobert Peel ever declared 
himself favourable to that principle. He states that I sud- 
denly changed my mind about concurrent endowment in 
1868 . He is entirely mistaken, and has not produced the 
slightest proof of the allegation. He says he thinks as a 
general rule it is a great waste of time to offer explanations. 
Yes, Sir, but the right lion. Gentleman makes an exception 
to that general proposition ; and he evidently thinks, for he 
just put it into practice, that it is not at all a waste of time to 
make explanations, provided you offer them about live years 
after the event, when the memory of gentlemen has become 
dim and indistinct with regard to the particulars, and when, 
consequently, a reasonable-liberty is assured of affixing to the 
circumstances such colour as may, upon the whole, be most 
suitable to the occasion. But I have much to do in dis- 
charging the duty incumbent upon me, and I should not have 
made this reference to the general scope of the speech of the 
right hon. Gentleman but for the lessons it has conveyed to 
my mind, the warnings it has given to me, and the warnings 
which I believe it will carry forth to-morrow to the people of 
this country. 

A word or two now about the Amendment of the hon. 
and learned Member (Mr. Bourke). I thank the hon. and 
learned Gentleman who proposed it, to whom I never 
listen without pleasure, for the kindly tone of the remarks 
with which he introduced his proposal. I am afraid I 
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cannot say much for the Amendment, and it is quite unneces- 
sary for me to say anytliing against it, for I presume it wall 
he negatived with the consent of all, including even the hon. 
and learned Gentleman liimself. Neither is it necessary for 
me to dwell at any length upon the speech of my noble 
Friend the Member for Caine, who seconded this Vote of 
Censure with a modest apology for his own youth and inex- 
perience ; but I would say that perhaps that apology vas 
scarcely necessary. We are aware that in other and darker 
ages it was the custom of the older members of the human 
family to censure and even to chastise the younger. We live 
in more enlightened times, and it may be quite pro])er that 
that custom should now be reversed ; if a new experiment is 
to be made, I know of no one who, apparently, will make the 
trial with greater satisfaction and confidence in Iris own mind 
than my noble Friend. 

The right hon. Gentleman has charged upon me the 
responsibility of ha\dng introduced warmth into the discus- 
sion of this question, and he grounds his charge upon an 
expression I used at the commencement of the speech with 
which I introduced the BilL I then said that the subject I 
was proceeding to deal vith was one vital to the honour and 
existence of the Government. I am truly sorr}', and tnily 
penitent, if I really used that expression without necessity ; 
but the right hon. Gentleman should bear in mind the 
circumstances under which we approached this question. In 


18G9 we gave all our energies, and asked Parliament to 
apply a great part of its valuable time to the question of the 
Irish Church ; in 1870 we took exactly the same cour.se for 
the fii'st four mouths of the Session with regard to the IjFIi 
L and Question. But at that very period the hon. ^h'lnber 
for Brighton felt the spirit within him calling on him so 
strongly to deal with the question of the Iririi IJniversitif'^ 
that he presented to us a project, despite our promise to d<’al 


with the qne.slion, wliich it was impossible for us to 
because in everytbing excejit what related to tests we 


arc*’]''? 

Ifioked 
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upon it as a retrograde and anti-reforming measure. We 
were compelled, tlierefore, by tlie engagements wbicb we bad 
given, and by our own sense of dignity and of duty to resist 
it ; but tbe resistance offered by us to that measure for tbrcc 
successive years assumed tbe cliaracter of an appeal to a V ole 
of Confidence from tbe House, and it was these circumstances 
wbicb gave to tbe Bill tbe place it now bolds, and wbicb led 
me to believe that in speaking of it as a subject vital to tbe 
bonom* and existence of tbe Government I was giving 
utterance to little more tban a common-place witbin tbe 
common knowledge of everyone wbo beard it. If I was 
wrong, it was a grave error. I do not believe it was wrong, 
and I do not believe it was by my words that tbe question 
was placed in tbe position it bad taken long before. I trust 
I cannot be justly accused of introducing beat and difficulty 
into tbis debate. At least I am conscious that tliis is a 
question wbicb it is totally imposssible for us or for anyone 
to solve, if propositions intended simply as academic pro- 
posals are to be viewed in tbe glare and beat of political and 
rebgious jealousies ; if matters to wbicb we attacb a slight 
importance are to be studiously magnified and i-eprescnted as 
tbe vital essence of tbe Bill ; if tbe atmosphere in wbicb we 
here live and move is upon tbis occasion to be one of fever 
and of passion, such as it lias appeared to be from three or 
four of tbe speeches we have beard ; but, I must in fairness say, 
not from speeches we have beard from tbe ^opposite side of 
tbe House. Tbe effect of such methods of proceeding must 
simply be to render progress impossible. Eemember what 
University legislation is. Bemember that in tbe case of 
Oxford, when we first dealt with tbe subject for England, 
though there was no political beat or passion whatever, yet, 
from tbe compUcation of tbe details of tbe question, we bad 
to give, I think, some fom.*-and-twenty nights of tbe time of 
Parliament before we could dispose of tbe BiU. I now on 
tbe second reading of tbis Irish Bill, address a House crowded 
from floor to roof, and intensely animated with expectation. 
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not, indeed, as to the speech that I am about to make, bii( 
as to the Division which is to follow. But on the ?econ<i 
reading of the Oxford Bill, -which corresponded in many of 
its provi.sions, though it ■v\’as different in many others from 
tliis measure, I well remember an observation of a right hon. 
Baronet opposite, that both he and I were addressing empty 
benches. I do not believe there were 40 Blembcr.s in this 
House at the time when we came to the close of the Debate, 
so entirely was it liberated from anything like political 
prejudice. It afforded an indication of tlie intrinsic diffi- 
culties of the the subject ; and tliese difficulties, if inflamed 
by passion, will readily mount up to impossibility. In intro- 
ducing tliis Bill I made an appeal to the House for a repeti- 
tion of that indulgence, of that candid and fair interpretation 
with Avhich we were met, as I rejoice to aclaiowledgc, in every 
detail of the questions of the Iiish Church and of the Irish 
Land. It was by that candid interpretation, it was by that 
mutual confidence among political friends, but it was al.«o by 
a great degree of candid interpretation throughout the House, 
and a temper which never deiiated into heat or inolcnce, tlnU 
we were enabled to deal with those important measnrc.s and 
to carry them successfully through the House. 1 am afraid 
it is impossible to hope that such can be the case in the pre- 


sent instance. But this I will say, we have done what wc 
could, we have endeavoured to arouse no passion.s, wc have 
endeavoured to impute no motive, we have sought to avoid 
everything inflammatory, to give a fair con-struction to the 
motives and to the jn-occedings of every man ; and .*^0 wc will 
])erscvereto the end, although wc have known from the first, 
and although we know now, tliat if there lie in this Iloti'*' 
but a few I\Icniber.s who are unbajipily determined {■' niiK 


tin’s qncs'tion at every point with the eiemont.s of political and 
theological passion, success will he impos.siblo, and tailmr. 
with all the public inisdiief it entails, is the only ri'.-'ulf v.hi’-h 
awaits cither us or any other Govenunenf tliat may nttompt 
a solution of the quc'-tion. 1 have spidcen tlur^ iat 
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of the lilemljers to whom I refer. But I think it better to 
be perfectly outspoken on this occasion. I refer to several, 
but most of all, perhaps, to my right hon. Friend the ’Mem- 
ber for Liskeard. Sir, I never heard a speech in this House 
that aiipeared to me more unhappily directed to frustrate 
every useful and beneficial purpose of legislation, to dis- 
appoint every desire that a wise and beneficent Parliament 
has entertained in regard to education in Ireland. [Jlr. 
Horsman -. Ho, no.] I do not expect my right hon. Friend 
to agree with me. How did my right hon. Friend proceed ? 
He began with a chivalrous precipitancy by announcing in 
The Times that the Bill was shortly to take its place as an 
ornament to the Statute Book. He then became uneasy as 
to the intentions of the Homan Catholic Prelates. Next it 
appeared that the patience of his mind and the balance of his 
judgment had been subverted by terrific apprehensions. The 
first sign of that was in questions put to me in this House 
with a feverish anxiety — “ Are the Eoman Catholic l^relatcs 
prepared to accept your BiU as a settlement ? ” His appre- 
hensions had by this time passed into a phase of violence ; 
for now this measure, which was to have been an ornament 
of the Statute Book but a few days before, was transmufed 
into a monster such as was unfit to be ■|)rescntcd even for a 
moment to the view of Parliament. That which before the 
Episcopal condemnation was fair and gracious in the eyes ol’ 
the right hon. Gentleman was now not to be allowed even to 
come within the sphere of discussion ; and we were censured 
for not liaAong buried it without another word in absolute 
and eternal silence. That I thought was pretty well ; but 
my right hon. Friend went on to surpass himself. He 
censured us for not having communicated with the Eoman 
Catholic Prelates. Having done this he went on to censure 
us for ha\dng communicated with them ; for he said, I think, 
the most important clauses of the Bill were not the work 
of a Protestant draftsman. I ]mt my own construction on 
that expression, and I think its meaning was tolerably 
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obvious to tbe House. Having thus censureci us for two 
contradictory reasons— one of wliicb, tbe negative, was true, 
while for tbe other there is not a shadow of foundation— he 
passed on to a declamatory invective against the Bill as a 
measm’e calculated to forward the pm'poses of the Roman 
Catholic Prelacy of Ireland. That was the description which 
my right hon. Friend bestowed on the Bill, which is going to 
be opposed ahnost cli masse — ^happily not quite en masse, 
but almost e7i 7nasse — by the Roman Catholic Members from 
Ii’eland, for the very reason that they think it lio.stile to those 
purposes. My right hon. Friend will march to night into 
the same Lobby, shoulder to shoulder with the men whom 
he contradicts. But, though I am not satisfied with the reasons 
either of the one or of the others, yet as between him and them 
I must say they have far more just giound of opposition than 
my right hon. Friend, because the objects of the Roman Ca- 
tholic Prelacy, so far as they arc not in our view justifiable, arc 
not iiromoted by this Bill ; so that, at least, they are not tilting 
at a phantom, but at a realit}L The right hon. Gentleman 
■would have done us a favour if, W’hen he made this charge 
and caused the alarms among the prejudiced portion of Ins 
audience — and there is, of course, in every Assembly sonic 
prejudiced portion, however finished may be the average ot its 
mental accomplislmient — ^lie would have consented to come 
down from his lofty flight to the region of fact, and if, utter 
all this invective and declamation, he would have hut spent, 
say, a poor five minutes in the work of argument. Wiicii he 
first wrote to The Times lie said he had not got the Bill ; hut 
when lie got it, what did he do? Hid he read it? It he 
did, liis speech hears no trace of the study ; and the whole ot 
Jiis ioinpcsiiions condemnation i.s really gromided on the }Hire 
ipse dixit of my right hon. Friend. 1 think lie will under- 
stand that in commenting thus severely upon the sjicich 
has made, on account of what I think the public ini chi* i 
such a speech i.s likely to entail, I have no imputation t<» 
make upon Isiui e.xccpt the niisme o} Ins jfOWfr ; utid mv 
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object is to enter a firm and final protest against tbe method 
he adopted in dealing with a subject which requires pains, 
care, iiatience, and dispassionate impartiality. 

I must now briefly remind the Ilouse — because we have 
travelled so far in many respects from the original basis of 
discussion — of the nature of the allegation upon wdiich the 
Government founded their case for the Bill. Our first and 
original allegation was that there is a grievance of conscience 
in Ireland with respect to University education ; and I am 
glad to say, whatever else may have happened, some gi'ound 
has been gained in tliis respect. We liavc licard the avowal 
that such a grievance does exist from the hon. hlombcr for 
Brighton, and this, if I recollect right, for the first time. 1 
may say that generally an admission of that kind has lieen 
made, and therefore I now assume its undisputed e.vistence, 
without entering into iiarticulars. I regard tliat as a valu- 
able starting-point from which to proceed to om' proper 
conclusion. 

Further, we have alleged that there is need of academic 
reform in Ireland. I showed that sufficiently by figures on 
the introduction of the Bill — ^figures to which I will briefly 
revert, on account of their simple and conclusive character ; 
and I will also refer to the only attempt that has been made 
to meet the effect of those figures. I have here to do with 
my hon. Friend the Member for the University of Edinburgh, 
of whose speech generally I iviU. say I have no fault to find 
with the sphit in which it was delivered. With its main 
tendency, and with most of its arguments, I entertain a warm 
sympathy, but from its statistics I entirely differ ; and I am 
sorry to say they suggest to me that, after all, perhaps, the 
Komau Catholic authority, whoever he was, may not have 
been so very wrong who said arithmetic itself ought to have 
been placed in the list of disputable subjects. I showed, 
Sh, and this has not been questioned, that the Roman 
Catholic students in Arts in all Ireland — I mean University 
students in any sort of collegiate training — were, according 
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to the latest Ketunis, 145, from a population of 4,500,(100. 
In confining myself to students in Arts, I can assure my lioa. 
Friend I do not mean to underrate the importance of pro- 
fessional studies ; but I meant that which he means, and that 
which he has ably contended for — namely, that professional 
studies ought to be grounded on general culture ; and on flii.s 
I found my further proposition, that the training in Arls, 
inasmuch as all ought to pass through it, affords the proper 
measure of the number of true University students in a 
country at a given time. I showed that in all Ireland there 
were of these students in Arts, all persuasions included, only 
784. I showed that, including 400 more of its nieinbcrs, 
with whom the University of Dublin deals now only as an 
Examining Board, the number comes but to 1,171); (hat in 
1832, when the Queen’s Colleges did not exist, the mnnbcr 
had mounted up to 1,461 ; and that, notwithstanding the 
additions made by the Queen’s Colleges, there was a balance 
of loss upon that total number of students in Arts of 2S-2 
as tbe aggregate result of the educational movement of the 
last 41 3 "ears, Now, it has been said that I ought to liavo 
noticed the decrease of the population. The cheapest degree 
ill Arts in Dublin costs nearly £100, as I am informed. Tliis 
is in hard cash, and docs not include the serious expense of 
resorting to Dublin for a number of examinations at separate 
times. Now I desire to know how many emigrants would 
have taken such a degree ? I find also that the gi'cat hull' 
of this decline preceded the decay of poj)u]a(ion. The 
entrances at Dublin in the years 1830-34 were 433 annually, 
and in 1835-9 they were only 353 ; and there was no decrea.-e 
of population, but a great increase in Unit jieriud, wliile flic 
students of the University were rnjiidly declining in inindwr. 
I’hey continued to fluctuate until at the time ot the opening 
of the Queen’s Collcge.s they went down to 271 as their animal 
average. 

But it is said al.«o that there ha.s hesm ."<» imich infer- 
eoui>e with England that largo number.', of .student'- eanu' 
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into England at this time. It is totally untrue. There was 
no increase at all in the University of Oxford during tlie 
time when the numbers in Dublin were thus grievously de- 
clining, and the increase at Cambridge — ^for there was a slight 
increase — ^^vas wholly insignificant ; not to observe that it was 
really occasioned by an English demand. Of course, it is 
obvious to ask, if intercourse with England had had the 
effect of damaging the numbers at the Dublin University, 
why did it not damage the numbers at the Universities of 
Scotland, where the intercourse was even more easy, and 
where there was no such phenomenon at all ? But here my 
hon. Friend the Member for the Fniverisity of Edinburgh 
comes in vnth his answer. I affiimi that he shakes none of 
my facts, but what does he say ? He says that there are but 
740 degrees in Arts in England. My hon. Friend is, how- 
ever, quite wrong. In 1872 there were in Oxford 396, in 
Cambridge 467, in London 78, of an extremely high order, 
making 941, without any allowance for the University of 
Durham, the number of whose degrees I have not obtained. 
My hon Friend then says there has been a general decrease 
in the number of students at our Universities of late years, 
and that Ireland was a very poor country. Instead of a 
general decrease there has been a steady increase in the 
number of degrees in Arts in England. Oxford and Cam- 
bridge gave 405 degrees in Arts in 1820, 599 in 1830, 
668 in 1840, and 863 in 1872. But, says my hon. Friend, 
“ Ireland is a poor country.” If, however, she is a poor 
country now, she was poorer still in 1832, and yet in 1832 
she had a great many more students than at present. But 
we have not yet done with the argument : and I would in 
the next place address a plea ad misericordiam to my hon. 
Friend. He pointed out to us a large increase in the num- 
ber of the attendances at lectures in Dublin, and I am glad 
he did so, for it is the result of an academic reform, real as 
fir as it goes. I am afraid that Dublin had previously been 
extremely lax in those matters of academic discipline. But 
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my lion. Friend, in spite of the decrease in the number of 
degrees, tells us that there is an increase in the number of 
the attendances at lectures of Professors, and therefore in true 
academic learning ; and he holds that everything else is de- 
sultory cram, except the attendance in the lecture-room of 
the Professor ! I am now going to draw largely on the in- 
dulgence of my hon. Friend. And I will even venture to call 
attention to his language as an indication how disposed we are 
each of us to advance rather excessive pretensions on behalf 
of our own particular calling, and how even a broad and 
comprehensive mind becomes for a moment narrow when 
dealing with its claims. For myself, I humbly pray allow- 
ance may he made. I never had the honour, except once, 
when at Oxford, of attending a Professor’s lecture at all. My 
education, such as it was, and it might perhaps have been 
better, was not had by desultory cram, or cram of any species, 
but by hard work. Morning and night I worked as hard as 
I have ever clone in the House of Commons, and I beg my 
hon. Friend, if possible, to allow this ray of light to enter 
his mind, wdiere there already are so many, and to admit the 
belief that it is possible to learn something of a subject even 
elsewhere than in the lecture-room. 

And now. Sir, I come to a more general review of what 
in France is termed the situation. I think that the House, 
or that all who have given an eye to it, will agree wdlh me 
that in the situation so understood there have been features 
of the highest dramatic interest. Wliat a catasti’ophe, Sir — 
I do not imderrate it or disguise it — ^has it not undergone ? 
This Bill was introduced not yet four weeks ago, in, I hope, 
a conscientious, hut certainly a prosaic speech. It was re- 
ceived ^vith almost universal favour. It will be recollected 
from what various quarters there came declarations that it 
was a just measure ; a measure, considering all things, 
moderate ; and a measure sm-c or likely to receive the ap- 
proval of Parliament. The most conclusive proof of the 
truth of the description I am gi\'ing — a proof that I am not 
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too liiglily colouring my case — is to l)c found in tlic attitude 
of that vaiuablc class of the community who arc called waiters 
on Providence. A morning or two after tlio introduction ol 
the Bill, there was not a waiter on Providence in the whole 
of this vast metropolis who was not its decided parti'/„an. 
Those waiters on Providence arc like the loose, rolling cargo 
of a ship, certain in heavy weather always to giv(’ their 
weight against the vessel. The consequence is, tluit whereas 
those three weck.s ago we had a whole army of them, nume- 
rous as the host of Xerxes, on our side, we have not. a solitary 
individual of that species to sustain or cheer us now. What, 
then, is the cause of the change which has come over the 
general temper and course which it becomes the House of 
Commons to pur.suc ? Ko one will K.ay that the House wa*^ 
misled as to the Bill by the R]>eech which introduced it. Itly 
right hon. Friend the Member for Liskeard, who I think- 
endeavoured to be ingenuous throughout his statement, tliough 
he has referred to my .speech and to the Bill, did not say or 
insinuate that my speech was other than an allcmi)!. to give a 
fair description of the Bill. That cliangc of opinion, which 1 
do not disguise, is one that well merits, and indeed calls for, 
some examination ; and that examinatioji is to be made on 
the question of to-nigiit. The question of to-night is this — 
Shall we go into Committee on this Bill? And in our 
answer, Sir, to that question we .‘^hall be governed by one 
single motive, by the desire to ende.avour now to do what 
some years hence we shall vish that we had done. Well, 
what are the arguments that have been urged against going 
into Committee on the Bill? I will endeavour to present 
them in a spirit of fairness. But before I leave altogether 
the branch of the subject on which I have been engaged, 1 
wish to apologize on one point to my hon. Friend the Member 
for the University of Edinburgh. The figures which I quoted 
in reference to the students of the Scotch Universities were 
inaccurate ; and I believe this was the only inaccuracy, 
among a multitude of details, into which I fell. I wish to 
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say that the Scotch Universities, in my opinion, if we are to 
deal rightly vdth this question, ought to be put out of our 
view altogether. They are Universities sui generis. They 
do not stand on the particular merits of their own constitu- 
tion ; they stand, I have had reason to know — because I liave 
been for six years an official servant of the Scotch University 
which my hon. - Friend adorns — tliey stand on the conscien- 
tious zeal and ability of their Professors as men, but also and 
principally upon the rooted desire of the people for learning, 
and their determination to learn by the best means that are 
within their j30wer. We have nothing like that, unhappily, 
in England. In Ireland the desire exists, but the means for 
its gratification have not been afforded. The Scotch Univer- 
sities work; and why? Not because of this or of that 
particular in their' constitution, or theh regulations; they 
work, so to speak, of themselves, by the zeal and the energy 
and the desire of knowledge which happily exists among the 
people. 

Now I come to the arguments used against our going 
on with this Bill in Committee. I will endeavour to make 
the shortest and most accurate recital of them, and I wifi only 
dwell on those which, as the House will see, require a careful 
examination. One argument is, that we are going to lower 
the standard of learning. Now, Sir, I contend that when we 
enter into Committee wu shall show that wu are going not to 
lower, but to raise the standard of learning. Either we are 
going to have the competition of two Universities, or we arc 
going to have only one University. The com23etition of two 
Universities, by your own admission, keeps that standard 
where it is. If we are to have only one University, we do 
not refuse the challenge, and we ask, can anything be more 
conclusive than the proofs which have been produced and 
have been sustained from every quarter, that the Univei-sity 
of London, although it be an Examining' Board, and nothing 
but an Examining Board, does raise, and has raised the 
standard of learning ? Perhai)s I might go further and say 
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that possibly it supplies the principal lever by which we may 
hope to see that standard raised in the older Universities of 
the country. This in my judgment is clear — that if the 
University of London has a fault, it is that^its examinations 
may be too stringent, and its standard of learning too high. 
I will now leave the charge, that the Bill will lower the 
standard of education, with this observation, that it is a 
charge which seems to imply that in this country or in 
Dublin we have had a prodigiously high standard, whereas, 
in truth, all our standards do not give cause for exultation, 
but call for apology. 

The second reason why we are told the Bill should be 
given up is on account of the opposition of Ireland. And 
this is idainly, in my opinion, the consideration that lias 
principally acted upon the minds of Members of tliis House. 
Now, let us consider what this oppposition of Ireland is. It 
has been most inaccurately stated in this House — indeed, I 
am not sure that in any one particular it has been correctly 
described. My right hon. Friend (Mr. Horsman) says the 
Eoman Catholic Bishops have denounced the Bill. But the 
last clause of the document in which they have expressed 
their opinions is to this etfect — “ That we address to the 
Imperial Parliament petitions embodying these resolutions, 
and praying for the amendment of the Bill.” Now, it cannot 
be amended at all until we go into Committee ; it is in Com- 
mittee alone that we cun ascertain what are the points on 
which we can meet the wishes of any class of critics or 
objectors, and what are the points on wdiich we cannot. Lord 
Granard, a correspondent of mine, has favoured me with a 
telegram of enormous length — 1 am afraid a very expensive 
telegram — which states that the Council of the Roman 
Catholic Union has come to resolutions in conformity with 
those of the Bishops. Having stated thus much, I have done 
my duty to the Council of the Roman Catholic Union. Tlien 
comes the Petition of the Senate of Dublin Univei-sity. I am 
not quite sure, but I rather believe that this Petition consti- 
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tutes wliat may be called the maiden speech of the Senate of 
Dublin University. The Senate, as a body, has been rather 
content vdth an existence upon paper than disposed to walk 
out into the rough, every-day, working world ; but on this 
occasion it has summoned up all its energies, and has peti- 
tioned to the effect that the House will not pass the present 
Bill. What, however, was the suggestion of the Governing 
Body of Dublin Universit}’^, a body for w'hich, notwithstanding 
the closeness of its constitution, I entertain, and have pro- 
fessed, a sincere respect? Was that the form of Petition 
sent down to the Senate by the Governing Body ? Ho ; the 
Petition, as I am informed, was that tlie Honse would not 
pass the Bill in its present form. It was also, therefore, a 
Petition for the amendment, not for the rejection of the 
measure. I now come to the Presbyterians, and I wish the 
hon. Member for Derry were in the House — I am glad now 
to be able to perceive him — for while acknowledging the 
ability of his maiden speech, I am obliged to comment on 
some portion of it. The hon. Gentleman descended into the 
arena of tliis House armed with the triple sliield of a fresh 
untainted modesty. But he misunderstood or mistook the 
effect of a document on which he relied, perhaps from some 
momentary hallucination, or some timidity graceful in Par- 
liamentary as in natural youth, which he will in time get 
over. I am quite certain the strange error into which he fell 
could not have been owing to design. He has not yet had 
time to learn the Avays of the wicked Avorld. The hon. Gen- 
tleman did certainly experience the most remarkable fortune. 
He had in his hand not a declaration, as I believe he described 
it, of the Presbyterian Body — ^for there is no such declaration 
— but a document — and one, no doubt, of importance — Avhicli 
issued from the Committee of a General Assembly of the 
Presbyterian Body appointed for the purpose of considering 
questions connected Avith education. They had no poAver to 
speak for the body to Avhich they belonged, more than a 
Committee of this House can .‘^peak for this House ; but .«<ill 
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their opinion is of weight. And the lion. Gentleman read ont 
four resolutions which objected to various propositions in this 
Bill. He had before him not four resolutions, but eight, and 
he said he would not read the eight. He thought they were 
too long, and he had a delicate respect and consideration for 
the time of the House, which cannot be too much commended. 
But how extraordinary it was. Sir, that instead of beginning 
by reading the first four of them, and then, as he found the 
operation become a long one, leaidng off, the hon. Gentleman 
skipped lightly over the whole of these, and then read out at 
full length the other four. Sir, tiie first four are of a cha- 
racter totally at variance with — that is to say, of a totally 
different effect from — the last four. I do not think I need 
read them all, but I will read the first. [Cries of “ All,” and 
“Bead, read, read 1”] Very well. Sir, I will “ read^ 
read, read,” if only the hon. Member will “ hear, hear, 
hear.” [Laughter.'] Here is the first resolution — “ We 
“ are of opinion that through the University of Dublin any 
“ person in Ireland, wherever educated, should be enabled 
“ to obtain a degree, who can pass the necessary examination:^’ 
Y^eW, Sir, there is a proposition most distinctly in favour of 
the fundamental principle of the Bill, which allows access to 
the University and its degrees otherwise than through Trinity 
College. [Laughter.] I repeat — of the fundamental prin- 
ciple of the Bill — namely, that instead of obstructing, as we 
now do and taxing and impeding the access to degrees of 
those who pursue a mode of education that Parliament does 
not altogether approve, we ought, on the contrary, to make 
the way as easy for them as we can, Icnowing that thej’’ will 
derive the greatest benefit from an University degree ; and 
that is the object we have in view in this Bill. There is 
another resolution which the right hon. Gentleman did not 
read — ^probably, not because it was one of disapproval. It is 
as follows : — “ The Committee disapprove the proposal in the 
“ Bill to leave Trinity College with a large proportion of its 
“ revenues, and are of opinion that provision should be made 

c 2 
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“ therefrom for tlie more liberal support and encouragement of 
“non-sectarian education in connection with the Queen's 
“ Colleges." ' I proceed with the other resolutions. “ They 
“ approve highly " — and this part I would particularly recom- 
mend to the attention of the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Buckinghamshire — “ of the proposal of the Bill to 
“ separate the Theological Faculty from the University of 
“ Dublin ; ” and, finally, they believe that “ Trinity College 
“ should he opened, so far as that its secular advantages may he 
“ made available for all Her Majesty’s subjects, without re- 
“ ference to creed or sect." I have now. Sir, supplied what 
was so grievously lacking in the speech of the hon. Member for 
Derry. Well, Sir, the hon. Gentleman is acquainted with 
the town of Derry ; and the Presbyterians of Deny send me 
here a statement, the first clause of which expresses their 
general approval of the objects of the Bill. I only quote 
these thing.s to show the spirit of exaggeration and inaccuracy 
— and I have never seen or known so much inaccurate state- 
ment in' any previous debate — which has entered into this 
case, and has injuriously modified and pervei-ted the leading 
effect of the evidence wdiich has been brought before us with 
regard to the rece]3tion of the present Bill, which, as I have 
thus far shown, is rather one of qualified criticism than of 
unqualified resistance. 

But, further, it may be said, there is the opposition of 
the Irish Representatives. And, Sir, I fully admit that thi.s, 
when authentically shown, is a very grave matter. But, at 
present, we knoAv nothing except from the sanguine self- 
congratulations of the right hon. Gentleman ojiposite upon 
the delightful combination which he anticipates in the Lol^by 
by-and-by, and from the unfavourable spoeche.s — and sonic 
of them, I admit, have been very unfavourable, which wc 
have heard from a number of them. In my opinion, the 
position of the Irish Representatives, if their ojiposition were 
well ascertained to be inca])able of being, in any degree, 
softened in Committee, would become a grave fact to ho 
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seriously Avcie;hctl liy this House. 1 hy no means say at this 
inoment to what conclusion it should leatl. But. 1 will venture 
to say that it would be in the hiuhest dc'f^ree i)roniature, 
un-Parliainentnry, and impolitic, with reference to a measure 
of this kind, on a subject where the Irish lte])resentativcs 
themselves, in a large majority, desire legislation, one to which 
successive Governments have had to address themselves for 
seven or eight 3 *car.s, and with regard to which we aj'e all in one 
sense or another so deeply involved — it would, 1 s!iy, even he 
absurd for us to treat tliat as a reason for rejecting the Bill 
at this stage. We ought rather to see in Committee what wo 
can do towards the conciliation of a]>parentl\' conllicting 
views when we come to the manipulation of the details. But 
who are all these who have, tip to this moment, spoken? 
The Iri.sh Homan Catholic Prelates, the ISenate of the Dublin 
University, the Prcsbj’terians of Derry, the Committee of 
Presbyterians appointed to consider education. I am scarce!)' 
bold enough to name the Petition from Magee College. For 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member for the University of 
Dublin, who is extremely warm on the duty of sjteaking with 
respect for Ii-eland and Irish fecling.s, calls it the “ miserahlc 
Magee College” — a College which has never put its hand into 
the public purse, which recpiires six ycar.s' training for its 
pupils, though it unfortunately has very few of them, and 
which, nevertheless, according Ui the imcontradicicd state- 
ment of one of its Professors, has educated and scut out into 
the world onc-tbird of the whole nuiiihcr of Presbyterian 
ministers ordained in Ireland since the period when it was 
opened. But, Sir, what I affirm is, that these bodies, taken 
all together, even were their opinions more hostile than I 
have shown them really to be, are not the people of Ireland, 
do not bind lire people of Ireland, and do not warrant our 
summary rejection of a measure which aims at conferring a 
great boon on the people of Ireland. 

So far, the greatest objection taken to the second reading 
of the Bill has been the objection taken on what my right 
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lion. Friend the Seeretaiy for War has described as matters 
of detail, or matters which are open to consideration. The 
right hon. Gentleman (BIr. Disraeli) has paid paidicular 
attention to the speech of my right hon. Friend (BTr. 
Cardwell), and to some words which I spoke before the 
adjournment of the House, which I thought to he a con- 
firmation, hut which the right hon. Gentleman assumed to be 
in contradiction, of that speech. The general effect of the 
speech of my right hon. Friend — ^with which speech I entirely 
agree — was to show that it was a wise course in a question of 
this character, where it is difficult to retrieve ground once 
lost, to go into Committee, to compare our several notions and 
demands at close quarters, and to see what we can effect 
towards bringing them into harmony. But the right hon. 
Gentleman meets us with a most formidable objection, founded, 
as he says, on his long Parliamentary experience. He alleges 
that for the opponents of a Bill, it never answers to go into 
Committee. It is the voice of the charmer and the tempter 
that bids you go into Committee. Do not he beguiled. 
"Wlien jmu get into Committee, there is nothing to be gamed. 
The Bill of a Government always comes out, he says — in its 
substantial features — the same as it was when it went into 
Committee. And this opinion is founded on the deliberate 
recollection, at the end of our four nights’ debate, of his long 
Parliamentary experience. I will not take the whole advan- 
tage which the right hon. Gentleman offers me. I will no(. 
go back over the wiiole of the right hon. Gentleman’s Par- 
liamentary experience. I will only revert to the year or two 
wiiicli immediately preceded the existence of tlie pre.^ent 
Government, and I will, from the records of tliat limited 
lime, supply him with an instance wiiich at once shatters to 
pieces the fabric of his argument. There is no such thing, 
it seems, as attempting with success to alter a Bill of the 
Government in Committee. Well, Sir, there w’as a Bill — 
indeed, there were two or three Bills on the subject of the 
Parliamentary representation — in 1867 ; but the last of the.‘^e 
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Bills, instead of being still-born like its elder sisters, grew 
into vigorous life, and was read a second time. And what 
was the burden of the song or speech of the right, lion. 
Gentleman on the second reading? From first to last, in 
almost every sentence of the speech, it was — “ Go into Com- 
mittee.” Objection after objection had been taken, going deep 
down into the foundation and framework of the Bill, and 
every one of those objections was met by the counter-check 
of that reply “ Go into Committee.” And the right hon. Gen- 
tleman was nearer the mark then than he is now. I am afraid 
that the accumulation of his experience is such that he is 
beginning to have too much of it, and that lie has actually 
unlearned the lessons which some years ago he acquired. I 
vdll not go over all the points of that Bill ; but I think the 
experience of that year satisfactorily proves that where the 
sense of the House is strong, and an earnest intention is 
entertained, going into Committee may answer })retty well for 
transforming the framework, aye, the whole spirit and sub- 
stance of a Bill. 

Passing from that general argument, I am asked to 
say what was the meaning of the speech of my right hon. 
Friend. Some appear to contend that all the points, which 
my right hon. Friend referred to as being matters of opinion 
open to be discussed and to be determined in Committee, are 
matters on which the Government should have announced at 
once that they had changed their intentions. How is it 
possible that, on matters which involve such a multiplicity of 
details and of various considerations, we could have stated at 
once that we had changed our intentions, and could have 
bound ourselves anew and rigidly in each case to the adoption 
of a particular course ? Take the one instance of the pro- 
posal to appoint the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland Chancellor 
of the University. In my opinion, that provision is but 
of slight consequence; because the Chancellor of the Uni- 
versity of Dublin would still be as he has been what I 
may term an ornamental officer, and not one wielding 
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great academic powers like the Chancellors of Oxford and of 
Oamhridge. But how is it possible for anj^hody to form a 
judgment upon the point, until the House lias had an oppor- 
tunity of comparing all the alternatives which may fairly be 
suggested ? What we say is — “ Come with us where we 
may have an opportunity of comparing calmly all these alter- 
native methods.” Instead of standing upon our dignity and 
saying that this, and that, and every matter is vital to our 
existence as a Government, we say — “ We will meet you upon 
equal terms ; we will lay before you the reasons that have 
guided us upon the question. We are not only perfectly ready 
to listen to counter-arguments, and not only to accept changes 
which may be palpable improvements, but, where we can, to 
consult the general wishes of the House, and to give fair weight 
to reasons, of which we may not see the force, provided they 
do not affect vitally the principles or the efficiency of the Bill." 
And instances similar to the one I have referred to are very 
numerous. I will only now mention two, which I do not 
think were mentioned by my right hon. Friend. In the first 
place, the influence of the Crown, or, as the hon. Member for 
Brighton terms it, political influence on the constitution of 
the University, has been objected to. The hon. Member for 
Brighton says there will be too much of this influence exer- 
cised under the provisions of the Bill. But others say, on the 
contrary, there will be too little of such influence. My hon. 
Friend the Member for Edinburgh University complains that 
while in the Queen’s Colleges a Professor can only be dis- 
missed in certain cases by the Crown, our Bill gives this 
I)Ower to the Council. Now, we are desirous of bringing 
these two opposing objections face to face in Committee. As 
far as my own leaning and that of my Colleagues is con- 
cerned "we are in favour of keeping down to a minimum the 
amount of that political influence. We regret that we cannot 
at once constitute an independent academic body, free from 
])olitical influence ; but the necessities of the case do not 
permit us to proj)Ose it. Wc hope that in time the National 
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University will be able to ncqiiivc soinelhing more of a national 
character than it now possesses ; but to give to the present 
Members of the University of Dublin Ibc charge of moulding 
it into a National University would in my view be a mockery. 

Then another question of great imjiortance has been 
raised with regard to what has been called the non-collegiate 
element in the Bill. It is said that the Bill pro]ioses to permit 
the University to examine all per.sons coming from whence 
they may, and wherever and in whatever manner they may 
have been trained. To this part of the projinsal some persons 
vehemently object ; but they ajipcar altogether to forget that 
the University of Dublin docs tliis very thing at this moment. 
The only check put upon the practice is a most objectionable 
one — ^namely, the very hca^y cost to which non-resident stu- 
dents are put in passing the examination for their degrees. 
The University of London examines in this way, and it is 
impossible for us to determine in a peremptory manner what 
would be the exact course the House ought to take in this 
matter, although our own opinion on the general merits maj' 
be clear. Again, as to the retention of the sejiarntc existence 
of the Queen’s University, I really had lioped that, in con- 
sequence of the ground on which I originally put it, that 
was a question which would have been discussed without the 
slightest reference to the bitter controversy that rages on the 
subject of mixed education. I said, and I am prepared to 
argue it -without attaching to the argument unnecessary value, 
I am desirous that we should have an oj)portunity of laying 
before the House in Committee the reasons which led us lo 
believe that it would be a great advantage to the Queen's 
University to be incorporated in a new, powerful, and extended 
University. We do not assume that we are demonstratively 
right. We have never stated this provision to be essential to 
the Bill, as everyone will recollect. But we thought the 
House should be in full possession of the arguments for the 
proposition, as well as the arguments against it, before coming 
to a decision. We are willing lo go as far as we can in 
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meeting the views of Members with respect to the jilan of the 
Grovernment. Wa are gaining experience of course, as we 
proceed, and a more extended acquaintance with the views of 
the House and with the circumstances of the case gradually 
ripening around us. With regard to such provisions as 
those relating to Chairs in the several subjects of Modern 
History, Ethics, and Metaphysics, and to the power of pre- 
venting an abuse of liberty on the part of Professors and 
teachers, they have been introduced by us wnth a general 
intention that I am quite sure the House will appreciate. It 
is with regret that we find ourselves obliged to exclude 
Theolog}’' from the University. We further regret that we 
propose — not to exclude from the Universitj’’, not to exclude 
from examination, not to exclude from honours, but — to 
exclude from the direct and authoritative teaching of the 
Universit)” the subjects of Modern History, and of Ethics and 
Metaphysics. But the intention of those proposals was simply 
this : — we Imew that we had to deal in Ireland with a sore, 
and in some degree a morbid state of minds and feelings. 
We were desirous to make ample provision for protecting the 
conscience of the minority ; and even to sacrifice something 
of the integrity of the University scheme for the purpose of 
obviating the rise of jealousies, which, once aw^akened, w'c 
feared might be fatal to the well- working of the plan. That, 
surely, was an innocent, perhaps even a laudable purpose for 
us to entertain. Who, it may be asked, are the minority ? 
The minority, I admit, at this moment arc Roman Catholics ; 
but how is it possible for anyone to say that they will always 
be the minority among the University students of Ireland ? 
I know not what the eftect of a National University will be. 

I know this — there are Roman Catholics who are extremely 
confident in the energetic teaching of their Cl.urch, be they 
right or wrong, and who think they would become the 
majority of the students of this National University. And 
if they did become the majority of the students, they would 
have a perfect right so to become. But. the conscience of 
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tlie minority would still claim respect, and be entitled to 
defence. 

However, Sir, 1 must admit that tliese clauses have not 
been valued by the Koman OuthoUcs tlicmsclvcs. Prolcsls 
have come, first from one and then from anotber quart cr> 
against drawing a distinction bet ween these particular Ciiair.s 
and other Chairs. These objections coincide with other.s 
taken by those who arc extremely anxious for more complete 
academic instruction, and by those who have considered that 
in such an arrangement as we have ])ro])osed with respect to 
tliese Chairs there is involved an undue tenderness to the 
consciences of the minority. If the minority themselves 
agree, as they appear to agree, in this view, I have no difii- 
culty in saying that I shall not think it necessary to adhere to 
that proposition. Another proposition of some importance 
has called forth a similar cross-fire of objections — I mean 
that relating to collegiate members of the Council. I will 
not trouble the House by referring to the explanation which I 
gave on the introduction of the Bill, and which was fortu- 
nately a pretty full one, of the tlesign with which the plan of 
collegiate members was proposed by ns. If any Gentlemen 
wish to be informed on the subject, and will refer to the 45th 
page of a speech which is in the hands of many of them, 
they will find those motives set forth there. But here, again, 
what has happened ? A large number of persons object very 
much to the attempt to introduce these collegiate members ; 
and the Government always saw that it would be absolutely 
necessary that their number should in any case be small, and 
that the other members of the Council must form its bulk 
and strength. But more than this has happened. One of 
the Colleges which it was the main purpose of the Bill to 
attach to the University of Dublin was the Roman Catholic 
College called the Catholic University. How, we are informed 
that the Roman Catholic Bishops, independently of their in- 
fluence and station, are the legal owners of the College, and 
as such they object and distinctly refuse to have it included 
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in the Schedule of the Bill. They make tlie same declaration 
ivith regard to other iloman Catholic Colleges ; and that 
being so, it becomes utterly impossible for us to insist upon 
the proposal that collegiate members shall be attached to the 
Council. Nothing is more alien from our desire than to have 
any representation of collegiate members which should give 
to the Council a one-sided character. It is, therefore, not our 
intention to persevere with our proposal to introduce collegiate 
members into the Council. In withdravdng them we are really 
doing that which we very often find it possible to do when once 
w^e get to details — mean we are meeting at once the objec- 
tions of those who view the same subject from different 
I^oiiits, and who for different reasons concur in the same 
conclusion. That is, perhaps, as much as it is necessary for 
me to say upon this class of subjects. I say of them gene- 
rally, as "was said by my right hon. Friend the Secretary of 
State for War — we wish to have the opportunity, with the 
exceptions I have stated, of laying our views calmly and 
impartially before the House. With that opportunity we 
shall be content. We shall gladly welcome Aineudmcuts 
which are imjirovements in the Bill ; and Amendments which 
we think are not improvements in the Bill, when we find the 
prevailing sense of the House to be in their favom', we will 
accept, provided the}' leave untouched what we conceive to be 
the vitality and essence of the Bill. 

Now, what is the vitality of the measure, what is tlio 
essence of the Bill ? This o[uestion has been put to us from 
many quarters, and I will endeavour to answer the question ; 
•filling up, perhaps, with a more copious supply of particulars 
a slighter sketch which my right hon. Friend has already 
submitted to the House, fi'irstof all, it is essent ial to the Bill 
that there should he a complete removal of admitted religious 
grievances. I say admitted religious grievances, hecanse wc 
cannot profess to remove the religious grievance as it has been 
stated by those who contend that nothing short of concurrent 
endowment will remove it. I will show presently that some- 
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thing short of concurrent endowment would amount to a re- 
moval of the religious grievance such as we view it. We con- 
ceive that the religious grievance will be removed by opening the 
way to University degrees and University honours and emolu- 
ments within the University of Dublin, under an impartial and 
non-sectarian authority calculated to command the confidence 
of the whole of the nation, and without the slightest reference 
to the question whether the education of the person claiming 
the degree, and about to be tried as to the sufficiency of his 
knowledge, has been heretofore conducted under the influence 
of what is called a mixed or what is called a separate educa- 
tion. That is what we understand generally by the removal 
of the religious gi'ievance. Then, with regard to the academic 
reform in the University of Dublin, what we conceive to be 
essential is, that the University and its degree-giving power, 
instead of being, in a manner entirely without example, the 
property, I must call it the monopoly of a single College, 
which has enabled that College to turn to its own exclusive 
benefit functions and prerogatives that belong to the State, 
shall be emancipated from its condition of subjection, and 
shall be placed for a time under an authority which may 
be thoroughly impartial, in order that during that time 
the composition of the University may gradually become 
such as to correspond with and comprise all that is best, 
and richest, and strongest in the character and com])osi- 
tion of the Irish people, so that after a reasonable time 
has been allowed to elapse, the University may pass iuto 
a state of substantial academic independence. For that 
purpose the severance of the exclusive connection with 
Trinity College is necessary. It is necessary to open many 
portals, as was said by my light hon. Friend, instead' of 
one. Colleges may be very well attached to the University 
without College representation, as they are now attached to 
the University of London. The effect of incorporation is 
that they are placed in relations of general respect and credit 
with the r Diversity, and likewise that those Avho manage 
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tlie Colleges hove facilities for couimiiRication respecting 
practical arrangements which, in tlie case of th'e University 
of London, have been attended with great and conspicuous 
benefit. On what terms the non-collegiate members may be 
admitted individually to the University is also a matter de- 
serving attention. Then, there is the question of the coiu;,^ 
stitution of the iieAV Governing Body, and also that of a 
competent endowment for tlie University which at 2 )]'esent 
has not a shilling wherewith to bless itself, and which 
under the Bill of the hon. Member for Brighton remained 
absolutely without any property whatever to enable it to fulfil 
its purposes as a University. It should unquestionably he 
rendered able to discharge its in-ojier functions as to granting 
degrees, as to the examinations necessary for degrees, and 
as to emoluments, rewards, and encouragements for 1ho.se 
students who distinguish themselves. Finallj', as was stated 
by my right hon. Friend the Secretary of State for War, wc 
should gi-eatly wish that the University should be completed 
by the possession of a proper teaching powei*. The Govern- 
ment has a hope that no jealous}’- may arise, either on the 
side of Trinity College or on the Roman Catholic side to 
prevent this consummation, because we greatly desire as was 
stated by my right hon. Friend, to establish a teaching oigan, 
■which might, without any mercenary competition, enlarge 
the means of attaining the higher University education in 
Ireland. From this sketch, allowing for some shades of dif- 
ference on one or two points, the House will readily perceive 
what are in our view the essential parts of the Bill, as 
we understand them, with refei-enco to the I'niversity of 

Dublin. / ■ . , 
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deeply do I lament tliat by a deviation from tlicir original 
policy tbe Koman Gatliolic Prelates have deemed it fit to 
make them the subject of something like anathema, and 
thereby have much restricted the benefits they were capable 
of conferring on the country. 

Lastly, Sir, as regards Trinity College, the severance of 
the Theological Faculty must, in our opinion, be elFectcd 
together with the severance, or rather the liberation of the 
University ; and there must be, as I think will be admitted 
on all hands, considering that Trinity College has profited 
enormously for her collegiate purposes by the charges which 
she' was enabled to exact by means of powers belonging to 
the University — there must be a fair and reasonable contri- 
bution from Trinity College for the benefit of her emanci- 
pated partner. Such are our views of what the College 
must yield. But we think it essential that there should 
likewise be left an honourable position, an adequate and 
liberal endowment, to Trinity College. What may happen 
in the distant computations into which this question may be 
carried I know not, but I oertainl)’’ should regard it as a 
great calamity that anything should be done by the House, 
cither at this time or any other time, to impair — I will not 
say the means which have been hitherto possessed by Trinity 
College in somewhat of a rank redundance, but the nieaiis 
necessary for carrying forward the great purposes of educa- 
tion to which she is devoted. I tliink I have now. given a 
very fair description of the essence of the Bill. 

It will be tolerably understood from this description 
what are the portions of the Bill which we hawe filled in with 
a view to give it greater comprehensiveness and fulness ; and 
it will also be understood that the liberty which we have 
claimed in Committee on the Bill we shall try to exercise in 
a reasonable spirit. 

Now", with regard to endowment for a Koman Catholic 
College or University, there has been some variety of expres- 
sion ol opinion in this House from very different quarters, as 
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I freely grant. My right hon. Friend the President of tlie 
Board of Trade stated to the House that he regrets the slate 
of opinion and feeling which makes it, in his judgment, 
totally impossible to ask Parliament for anything in the 
nature of endowment for a Koman Catholic College or Uni- 
versity. The senior Member for the University of Dublin 
has gone somewhat further than my right hon. Fiiend, for ho 
states, without hesitation, if I heard him aright, that he is 
favourable to a plan of concurrent endowment. I\Iy hon. 
Friend the Member for Waterford, in like manner, in his 
sjieech yesterday, did not disguise that which has long been 
the well-known bent of his mind on this subject: and my 
noble Friend the Secretary for Ireland, while he altogether 
objected to endowing a Roman Catholic University or College, 
on the ground that it would introduce inequality, stated that 
in which most persons probably would agree, that he had no 
objection in the abstract to such endowment. My own view 
differs even from that of my right hon. Friend the President 
of the Board of Trade. I do not admit that the claim, of the 
Roman Catholics has been made good to the endowment of a 
College or University. I do not found that statement e.vchi- 
sively on the state of Protestant opinion. If that were all, I 
should be ready, for one, to oppose myself to the tide of that 
opinion, however strong it might be ; but I think there are 
the best reasons, strong and obvious, which render it impos- 
sible to entertain with consistency or justice the question of 
Roman Catholic endowment. In the ftrst place, the claim 
that is made is in direct ('pposition to the policy of 1869. If 
there is to be a Roman Catholic endowment, or tlic endow- 
ment of any other establishment, be it Magee College, or 
be it any other under ecclesiastical control — for Magee College 
is under the ecclesiastical control of the General As.'jomhly, 
just as the Roman Catholic Univer.sity is under the control ttl 
the Roman Catholic Prelates — then, 1 say, we were entirely 
wrong in 1869 ; and it is plain that the sur|)lus of 
which remained after satisfying vested interests, and after 
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maldng some concession to tlie House of Lords, in ordijr not 
to lose our Bill, and after winding up the adfiirs of Maynootli 
and the Bcghim Donum, ought io liave been divided among 
all the religious communions of Ireland, if the claim for en- 
dowment is d good one. But it is said we arc about io pasfi 
a Bill which places the Eomau Catholics on a footing of ine- 
quality. On the contrary, it is the claim advanced Ijy the 
Koman Catholic Prelates that involves the principle of ine- 
quality. Wc have not endowed, nor arc we noiv endowing, 
any other persuasion in Ireland. The Queen's Colleges have 
na endowment, but they are not given to one jierstiaf-ion more 
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serious matter to jiropose that where these relations exist 
between the Episcopacy and the laity public endowment 
shall be given. The sentiments of the laity may change ; 
they may begin to withliold this free submission ; they may 
begin to do that which many think they have done at other 
periods of history, and may decline to acknowledge that sort 
of absolute domination which now’ appears to be established 
as the ruling system within the limits of the Eoman Ohm-ch. 
But if you give an endowment to a College wdiich is founded 
on the principle of Episcopal absolutism, it becomes a means 
of fixing and perpetuating the relation of power on the side 
of the Bishop, and the relation of absolute submission and 
servitude on the side of the laity. Therefore, Sir, these 
appear to me to be reasons, quite irrespective of any abstract 
argument, of the most conclusive force against the demand 
that is made. If it is not — and I think it is not — our busi- 
ness to protect the Eoman Catholic laity against a power 
w’hich they acknowledge, neither is it our duty to do anything 
which would keep them in subjection to a;.power wdiich they 
may desire to repudiate or restrain. 

The hon. and learned Member for Oxford, in the course 
of his eloquent speech, said he entertained hope in the future. 
1 have the fortune, or misfortune, to count almost 10 j’cars 
for one of the political years of my hon. and learned Friend ; 
I have little time before me, I have much behind ; I have an 
account to render of tlie past and present ; and though I 
have not, like him, the prospect of a future wdiich I trust will 
be to him rich in all manner of prosjierity and distinction, 
yet the duties of the moment are solemn duties. I desire to 
bequeath no embarrassments to the future. I wash to leave 
on record the strong conviction that I entertain, that it would 
be a grave and serious error on the part of this House, w'erc 
they to give the slightest encouragement to the demand that 
is made for introducing into Ireland the sy.^^tem of separate 
endow’inent for separate religious institutioms for academic 
purposes, aud thereby distinctly to denounce and rejnuliate 
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the policy of ISCO, to wliich the great majoiity of tliis House 
were parties, and wliicli, I believe, none of ns regret. 

I have. Sir, endeavoured to go over the principal argu- 
ments of the opponents to the Bill. Lef us now consider for 
a moment the actual position in which we arc placed. This 
is a very grave matter in its bearing upon the present posi- 
tion of aflairs, and, probably, upon the future destinies of 
these United Kingdoms. There is, I may now say confessed 
from every part of the House, though there may be individual 
exceptions, a real Irish grievance, suffered by a large part — 
chiefly, the Koman Catholic part — of the people of Ireland, in 
the matter of University education. We are desirous to 
remove that grievance ; but, when we atterajit to remove it, 
those who claim to represent the sufferers make other demands 
upon us which we deem unreasonable. The Bill gives a 
remedy 'as far as, in our view, reason and justice will go. 
That is not denied ; but we are threatened that if' we pass 
a Bill reaching to that e.xteiit, and reacliing no further, we 
shall be punished with a loud and angry agitation in Ireland. 
I ask myself and I ask the House what is the best way to 
arm ourselves against agitation ? The true, tlie honourable 
way, is to take out of the hand of the agitator the weapon 
wliich he wields, and out of his mouth the gaievance which 
he pleads. If then, as we think, extravagant claims are 
going to be urged, and if an endeavour is to be made to use 
these claims against the moral and social tranquillity of 
Ireland, it is the more necessaiy that we should not allow 
them to retain any mixture, any element of truth and justice^ 
and that we should carefully extract any such element from 
the mass. Then we shall Icnow both what it is we have 
giren and what it is we have refused. In our opinion, the 
true way to meet agitation is to cure the giievance. What- 
ever else you do, first ciue the grievance. But Avhat is the 
sdvice giyen on the other side ? It is at least to the natural 
indolence of us as Members of the Government not wholly 
disagreeable; for it is to release us from our pledj, 
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serious matter to propose that Avhere these relations exist 
beWeen the Episcopac}'' and the laity public endowment 
shall be given. The sentiments of the laity may change ; 
they may begin to withhold this free submission ; they may 
begin to do that which many think they have done at other 
periods of history, and may decline to acknowledge that sort 
of absolute domination which now apjiears to be established 
as the ruling system within the limits of the Enman Ohurch. 
But if you give an endowment to a College which is founded 
on the principle of Episcopal absolutism, it becomes a means 
of fixing and perpetuating the relation of power on the side 
of the Bishop, and the relation of absolute submission and 
servitude on the side of the laity. Therefore, Sir, these 
appear to me to be reasons, quite irrespective of any abstract 
argument, of the most conclusive force against the demand 
that is made. If it is not — and I think it is not — our busi- 
ness to protect the Eoman Catholic laity against a power 
w'hich they aclmowledge, neither is it our duty to do anything 
which would keep them in subjection to a^power which they 
may desire to repudiate or restrain. 

The hon. and learned Member for Oxford, in the course 
of his eloquent speech, said he entertained hope in the future. 
1 have the fortune, or misfortune, to count almost 10 years 
for one of the political years of my hon. and learned Friend ; 
I have little time before me, I have much behind ; I have an 
account to render of the past and present ; and though I 
have not, like him, the prospect of a future which I trust will 
be to him rich in all manner of prosperity and distinction, 
yet the duties of the moment are solemn duties. I desire to 
bequeath no embarrassments to the future. I wish to leave 
on record the strong conviction that I entertain, that it would 
be a grave and serious error on the part of this House, were 
they to give the slightest encouragement to the demand that 
is made for introducing into Ireland the sy.stem of .‘separate 
endowment for separate religions institutions tor 'icadende 
purposes, and thereby distinctly t(> denounce ulintt 
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we are <leeply bound, but the advice given to the House is to 
concur with a considerable number of Eoman Catholic Member.^ 
in the rejection of this Bill — ^to :ding back in our faces the 
remedy we have oifered, and thereby release, as it will release, 
us frorn further obligations. It may be convenient for us so 
to be released; but is it convenient for the welfare of the 
Empire to give us that release, and to hand onwards a 
grievance which has now been admitted in every portion of 
the House to exist, as an e^'il legacy to future Governments, 
future Parliaments, or future years, as the case may be? 
Sir, I hope that this House of Commons, which, in obedience 
to the conscientious convictions of its large majority, and 
animated as my right hon. Friend the Member for Liskeard 
truly said, by tbe love of justice, grappled with the great 
difficulties of the Irish Church and solved them — that this 


House of Commons, which likewise grappled vith the diffi- 
culties attending the tenure of land in Ireland, and carried 
that question also to a successful conclusion, will not allow 
itself to be intimidated into an abandonment of its present' 
task. After doing so much, do not grow pale before that 
which still remains undone. How do we stand vith regard 
to the fulfilment of that task ? What is the mode of action 
which is projiosed on the other side ? The right hon. Gen- 
tleman opposite told us that he was not anxious to lead what 
the citation made by my hon. Friend the Blember for Water- 
ford would describe as his “ ragamuffins " into their present 


position. He does not wish, he says, to make this a jiariy 
question. Might I be allowed to fill up the sentence for him 
by saying that possibly some while ago he saw no occasion to 
decide it ; but now the Irish lilembers have invited him to 
their embraces, and he has found himself unable to re.'^ist 
the temptation offered by so great an opportunity. And 
what, let me ask, is tlie character of the Division whicli wc 
are about to witness ? — a Division wliich will be watched niul 
examined — a Division which will not only be watclicd and 
examined, but which will be remembered and he judged. 
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The parly ^Yhich is called sometimes the Tory party, some- 
times the Conservative party, sometimes the Church paity, 
sometimes the Protestant party, powerful as it is in this 
House, is not powerful enough to give effect to its wishes hy 
a majority. But there is a hope that by the accession of 
those who think we eommit a gross injustice by declining to 
give a separate religious endovnnent to the Roman Catliolics, 
their minority may be converted into a majority for the 
purpose'of this particular vote. The Bill we are discussing 
may be rejected, and is that, I would ask, a s;\te foundation on 
which to build the hope of future power ? Is that a mode of 
action which is conformable to the views and principles of the 
great statesmen of this country ? Ho not let it for a moment be 
supposed that I am casting a stigma on the conduct of those 
who, on this occasion, urge the Homan Catholic demands. It 
will ever be one of the agreeable recollections of my public 
life to have been miited with them in honourable co-operation 
for the pm-poses of a great principle and a great policy on 
which we were both agreed. But my rchilions witli those 
hon. Gentlemen were never built on the sandy foundation ol‘ 
accidental unions in the momentary act of crying nay with 
reference to a measure, as to the es.sential merits of which we 
were enthely at variance. Yet that is the nature of the 
alliance of to-night. The one party objects to our measure 
because it detaches the University of Dublin, and declines to 
leave it to the control of Trinity College, but claims it for the 
Avhole of the Irish nation, and vindicates the enjoyment of 
the advantages, which it is calculated to confer, for them and 
for their clnldren in all time to come. That is the ground of 
the Conservative opposition. But the opposition of another 
party arises from the well-lmown refusal of the Government 
to recognize the principle of separate denominational endow- 
ment. No doubt there will be concord in the Lobby for a 
tew moments between those two parties, but that concord will 
end when the, Tellers come to the Table. (Qn what plan of 
action have you decided ? No doubt you will be a formidable 
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body ; for all I Iniow you will be a majority; I see before 
me the party expectant of office. [“ Oh ! ”] I mean no 
reproach. I mean, of course, expectant by mtue of its 
position. That is a fair description always to apply to Gen- 
tlemen who sit in combination on the Opposition Benches. I 
see that party reinforced to-night by that repentant rebel 
from below the Gangway, the hon. Member for l!sorfolk (i\rr. 
G. Bentinck) — that old, inveterate rebel, believed to be in- 
curable, but at last reclaimed. I always listen to that lion. 
Gentleman with interest. I am no favourite of his. I trust, 
however, there is no unldnd feeling between us and, indeed, 
whenever I hear the hon. Gentleman begin a course of censure 
upon myself, I listen with great iiatience, because I know it 
will be followed by some much more severe attack upon the 
right hon. Gentleman opposite (Mr. Disraeli). But on this 
occasion the hon. Member for Norfolk — ^probably to be the 
“ right " hon. Member for Norfolk in a few weeks — has made 
a revelation. I heard him say last night — I quote the words 
that are ascribed to him, and I believe they are those whicli 
he used — I heard him say that “ he had listened with the 
‘‘ greatest pleasure the other evening to the eloquent speech 
“ of the right hon. Member for Oxford University (Mr. G. 
“ Hardy), and he hoped he might draw from the speech of 
“ that right hon. Gentleman the conclusion that he and those 
“ prepared to act with him would not at any lime, or under 
“ any circumstances, accept office during the continuance of 
“ the present Parliament. If he understood the right hon. 
“ Gentleman aright, he should .say that that was the most 
“ fortunate and most state.smanlikc announcement that had 




for a long time emanated from that bench, and he con- 
gi*atulated his right hon. Friend upon being tlie man who 
came forward boldly to make that announcement, wliich 
seemed to augur well for his future political career. If 
he (Mr. Bentinck) rigidly construed tliat speech, he sliould 
not he.‘!itate ns to his vote, and should vote ng.nin^t 
the second reading of the Bill." Well, Sir, wn.s that 
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aiinoiinccmcnl made ? I heard llie speech of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Memher for tlic University of Oxford. I did 
not hear that announcement, j^fany of ns heard the speech 
— none of ns heard the announcement. 1 go a little further. 
The announcement was not made in the speech. If there has 
heen such an announcement, it has come from some other 
source than from the speech. But has .such an announcement 
been made? It is impossible. It is impossible that the 
Gentlemen who occ\ipy the front bench of Opposition, who 
form Her ]\rajcsty’s Opposition, who bring up their whole 
forces to overthrow the measure of the Government, caji 
decline the responsibility of talcing otlice. I believe it to 
be impossible that such an announcement can have been 
made, and if it has been made the hon. Gentleman is the 
victim of his own simplicity in believing that it can be 
acted on. So much. Sir, for the state of the ease as regards 
the hon. Gentleman. But for the House, for us all, for the 
country, I ask what is to he the policy that is to follow the 
rejection of the Bill ? What is to be the policy adopted in 
Ireland? Perhaps the Bill of my hon. Friend the Member 
for Brighton will find favour, which leaves the University of 
Dublin in the hands of Trinity College, and which I presume, 
if passed, will only be the harbinger of an agitation fiercer 
still than that which we are told would follow the passing of 
the present Bill. It will still leave the Homan Catholic in 
this condition — that he will not be able to obtain a degree in 
Ireland without going cither to the Queen's Colleges, to 
which he objects, or placing himself -under examinations and 
a system of discipline managed and conducted hy a Prolc.s- 
tant Board— a Board composed of eight gentlemen, of wlwni 
six are clergymen of the Disestablished Church of Ireland. 
The other alternative will be the adopting for Ireland a set 
of new princiifies, which Parliament has repudiated in Ire- 
land and has disclaimed for Great Britain, not only treatin'^ 
the Homan Catholic majority in Ireland as being the Irish 
nation, but likewise adopting for that Irish nation the prin- 
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ciples whicli we hare ourselves overtlirown even witliiti tl 
limits of our own generation. I know not with what satii 
faction we can look forward to these jirospects. It is dan 
gerous to tamper with objects of this kind. "SVe have pre 
sented to you our plan, for which we are responsible. W 
are not afraid — I ami not afraid — of the cliarge of my rigli 
hon. Friend that we have served the priests. [Mr. HorsNax 
I did not say so.] I am glad to hear it. I am read; 
to serve the priests or any other man as far as justice die 
tates. I am not ready to go an incli further for tkv 
or for any other man ; and if the labours of 1869 and 187 
are to be forgotten in Ireland — if where we have earnest! 
sought and toiled for peace we find only contention — if or 
tenders of relief are thrust aside with scorn — let us sti 
remember that there is a voice which is not heard in tl 
crackling of the fire or in the roaring of the wliirlwind or tli 
storm, but which will and must be heard when they have passe 
away, — ^^the still, small voice of justice . To mete out justi( 
to Ireland, according to the best view that with human ii 
firmity we could form, has been the work, I will almo- 
say the sacred work, of this Parliament. Having pi 
our hand to the plough, let us not turn back. Let nc 
what we think the fault or perverseness of those whom we ar 
attempting to assist have the slightest effect in turning u 
even by a hair’s-breadth from the path on which we have 
entered. As we have begun, so let us persevere even to tli< 
end, and with firm and resolute' hand let us efface from tk 
law and the practice of the country the last — for I believe ii 
is the last — of the religious and social grievances of Ireland. 
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